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A TALK WITH | 


R. A.M. and R.C.M., which took place in 


SIR ALEXANDER MACKENZIE 
The resignation of Sir Alexander Mackenzie 
from the post of Principal of the Royal Academy 
of Music closes an unusally long period of office. 
How fruitful that long term has been for the 
Academy, and therefore for the musical life of 
the country, we tried to show in an article that 
appeared in the Musical Times of July, 1922, 
when dealing with the Centenary of the institution. | 
Sir Alexander has been Principal for thirty-six 
years, an exceptionally long term of office, as is 
said above. It is a short time, however, in which | 
to take over an institution with a chequered past |. 
of sixty odd years and a doubtful future, and to} 
turn it into a success both solid and brilliant. | 
Yet, as everybody knows, that is the history of | 
Sir Alexander’s directorate in a sentence. 
How he set about the task is best shown by a} 
quotation from Mr. Frederick Corder’s recently- 
published Aizstory of the Royal Academy : 

On February 22, 1888, occurred the most important 
event in all the history of the Academy: Alexander 
Campbell Mackenzie was elected Principal of the 
institution. Although to some extent a ‘dark horse’ 
in the musical profession, owing to his long residence 
in Italy, his quality as a musician was well known and 
only his personality unfamiliar. From the first day of 
his appointment this latter was unmistakably revealed. 
He assumed the reins of government with a firm hand 
and a grip that never relaxed, no matter what other 
calls there might be upon his energies. One can 
hardly, even at this distance of time, disclose the 
troubles and obstacles which he had to encounter; 

I personally, who came upon the scene in September 
of the same year, was an edified spectator of many a 
conflict and of his invariable triumph, and my admira- 


tion of his masterfulness and unswerving integrity grew 
and grew. 





This passage _ opens the book’s penultimate 
chapter, headed ‘Success.’ Many encomiums on 
the Mackenzie regime have been and will be 
written, but no testimony can be warmer, or carry 
more weight, than these few lines written by one 
who has seen its working from the jnside, and who 
has himself been so long an honoured figure at 
the institution. 

We are glad to be able to supplement our 
previous article with some _ matter from | 
Sir Alexander himself, kindly given to us in an 
interview a few days ago. 

Naturally he was disinclined to talk much 
about the Academy as he found it. 

The matter was pretty thoroughly discussed 
at athe Centenary,’ he said. ‘I prefer not 





| many years, 
‘my hands at a difficult time. 


| undisturbed. 
|to-day, crcumspice ! 


|despite the wide field covered. 


| institution across the Channel. 
|of them an example in keeping our students in 
|touch with contemporary 
| frequency of performance, 


to go into the old story of financial difficulties, 
loss of support and patronage, and so forth. 
It is far more pleasant to refer to the fact 
that when I came in 1888 I found some excellent 
teachers at work, and I am glad to be able 


|to add that they stayed with me for a good 


to strengthen 
Looking back 
at those early days, I am inclined to regard 
as one of the most important steps forward 
the founding of the Associated Board of the 
1889, 
one year after I came here. It did much to 
resolve discord into harmony, and cleared the road 
to progress in many respects. The good feeling 
between the two schools has ever since remained 
As to the state of the Academy 
You have only to look 
around and see what a hive the place is, buzzing 
with activity and swarming with pupils studying 
every conceivable branch of music under the 
most modern conditions. You will find nothing 
haphazard or go-as-you-please in our methods, 
Everything is 
systematised, and directed by enthusiastic experts. 
The musical training that can be got here has no 
superior on the Continent. I don’t say this 
rashly. The great Continental conservatoires have 
each their special merits, but I am convinced that 
| for breadth of outlook, liberal scope, and enterprise, 
we more than hold our own with any teaching 
And we set some 


and so did much 


works. Judging by 
I can’t help thinking 
that we here know as much about modern French 
music, for instance, as the Parisians themselves.’ 
Sir Alexander was optimistic concerning the 


present outlook for musical education in this 
country. 
“The importance of music and its benign 


influence on general education and character is 
now recognized as it was never before,’ he said. 
“Musical education is improved in all manner of 
ways, but, above all, in the fact that it begins in 
the right way and at the right end—that is, in the 
careful and thorough teaching of the children. 
The training of the ear and the development of the 
child’s appreciation of music are two examples of 
modern departments that are yielding extraordinarily 
successful results. As to the all-round musical 
education of the young, I maintain that it is 
difficult to over-estimate the value of the work 
done during the past thirty-five years by the 
Associated Board, both at home and in the 
Dominions.’ 

We asked Sir Alexander for his views on the 
prospects of English music. ' 

‘The future of our music is just what the Nation 
chooses to make it,’ he replied. “This country is 
rich in fine natural talent, and the schools are doing 
their duty in the training of it. Are the public 
doing theirs in supporting it as it deserves? We 
need not worry about recognition of our music and 
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musicians from outside ; that will follow if we/| talk about catering for the man in the street.’ Now 
ourselves do our duty by it. Matters are improving | that we have music broadcast daily to hundreds of 
in this respect, but there is still a lot of the| thousands of people, it is time we thought of the 
old prejudice in favour of the foreigner merely|man and woman in the home. As a body they 
because he 7s a foreigner. Of course we want to/| don’t want rubbish, and I am sure that many of 
hear the best the Continent can send us, but... ,’| them resent it as a reflection on their taste and 
he paused. “Suchtermsas” protection” and ~ free | intelligence.’ 
trade” have an ugly sound when applied to art,’ | How will the rapidly growing facilities for 
he went on, but I can’t help thinking that since} reproducing and transmitting music afiect the 
the musical free trade we are supposed to enjoy at|economic side of the musical profession? We 
present is almost entirely on one side, we might do| reminded Sir Alexander that a good many jeremiads 
worse than put the protection screw on for a while, | on this subject had lately been released. But he 
until a more reciprocal state of things comes about. | was disposed to take a cheerful view. 
For example, this country is ready with a warm| ‘Art and Science’ he said ‘have always gone 
reception for French music and musicians, but| hand in hand, and I cannot believe that the marvels 
France knows, and apparently desires to know, next | of Science can ever be anything but a help to its 
to nothing of ours. Our policy of the ever-open| sister, Music. The picture theatre has already 
door is, of course, far better and more fruitful} opened up a large field of employment for our 
than Chauvinism, but I wish we could somehow) profession. Broadcasting must in the long run 
arrive at a less one-sided state of things. | prove a powerful influence for good in spreading a 

‘In this connection I am interested to learn that desire for music. The programmes sent out are 
the Federation of Music Clubs has taken a first| improving, and there is every sign that the B.B.C. 
step in the way of mutual engagements, whereby | is anxious to make them better still. This policy, if 
a String Quartet from Paris will play some French | adhered to, must eventually be of the greatest service 
music in London and the Philharmonic Quartet|to the art, and therefore to the artist. Nothing 
will give a British programme in Paris. With two will do away with the pleasure people take in the 
countries so close together as France and England | Performance of music ; hence there will always be 
arrangements of this kind ought to be of constant |@ demand for teachers. People sometimes talk as 
occurrence. ‘They would be of great benefit to/ if such institutions as the R.A.M. were turning out 
both, politically as well as artistically. I should} every year thousands of performers who would find 
rejoice to see a development of this idea, for the| it impossible to make a living. So far as we are 
recognition and acceptance of British music and| concerned at the Academy I am sure that is a 
musicians has been and always will be one of the| mistake. The majority of our pupils are future 
fixed ideas of my life.’ : teachers, many of whom come from overseas, and 

We found Sir Alexander keenly interested in the| return to continue the good work at home. | 
educational and other possibilities of the gramo-| know that, spread over the years, the results have 
phone, the pianola, and wireless telegraphy. |been splendid. Others of course come here 

‘The rising generation can hardly realise the | because they are fond of music, and wish to take 
importance and value of the scientific develop-|it up as a fascinating study, purely as amateurs. 
ments of to-day, he said. ‘Young people|A relatively smaller proportion of our students aim 
naturally take-these miracles as a matter of course,| at a professional career as concert soloists, and 
yet when I was young the mere sending of a/| our trained orchestral players seem to find employ- 
telegram was an event, and a rather expensive | ment readily when they leave us.’ F 
luxury. The application of science to the| Sir Alexander expressed himself with vigour 
reproduction of music, as in the gramophone, the | against the charge of being reactionary, that As SO 
pianola, and wireless, has already proved its value | often levelled at those in control of training 
in musical education, and will no doubt do so even | institutions. 
more in the future. But a great responsibility lies ‘I have had the word thrown at me, partly 
on those whose task it is to choose the music sent| because in examining would-be entrants I have 
out by the various mechanical processes for public | asked them to play standard works by, say, Bach or 
consumption. The result may be a blessing or a| Beethoven, rather than ultra-modern or impression- 
curse. There must of necessity be all sorts of| istic pieces. The latter are all right in their place, 
music to suit all sorts of tastes, and the last thing I | but if I want to find out at a short sitting whether 
should do would be to suggest anything in the way | an aspirant has musical ability I can’t do it from 
of rigid limitations. I have always been an eclectic, | hearing feather-dusting effects up and down the 
able and ready to enjoy the best of every period| keyboard! As a busy man I have to look at 
and style, from a symphony to a comic song and| such matters in a practical way. One can gauge 
dance. If I dr&w a line at all it would be at| apupil’s ability better in twenty bars of a Beethoven 
“jazz,” which has been planted on an easy-going | Sonata than in twenty minutes of vague atmospheric 
public that didn’t ask for it, and that as a whole} meanderings. ‘The latter kind of music can, and 
doesn’t wantit. I have given a good deal of thought | does, of course, come later as a part of thet 
to the question of popular music, and I am|training. As to any reactionary tendencies, her 
convinced that the taste of the so-called masses is | or elsewhere, it is quite evident that such reactio® 
grossly underrated. ‘There is too much superficia | as there is at present is agazzs¢ the extreme modem 
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school and in favour of a return to the saner 
methods that produced the great music of the past. 

‘A few years ago a view of this sort would have 
been scoffed at as “ fossilised”; to-day it is held 
on all sides, and even in some quarters where one 





wouldn’t expect to find it! Here, again, it 
is largely a matter of practical politics. We 
hear complaints of the prohibitive cost of} 


orchestral concerts and rehearsals, and of the| 
neglect of new orchestral music, yet young com-| 
posers persist in writing works that call for all| 
kinds of extra instruments, and of such com- 
plexity that their adequate rehearsal is a financial 
impossibility. Can we wonder that those responsible 
for such concerts so often prefer to stick to| 
standard works ?’ 

Reverting to the Academy, he said : 

‘Iam proud of the fact that the Academy has 
been able to add yet one more link to the chain 
of ‘home-bred’ Principals. It guarantees a blend 
of progress and unbroken tradition that means 
much to a great training school such as this. I 
am sure its future welfare is safe in the hands of 
my friend McEwen, and I am no less certain that 
he will receive from his colleagues the loyal 
support they have always given me, and to which 
I have owed far more than I can express. 

‘Of the kindness I have received from all and 
sundry outside the Academy it is of course impossible 
to speak in detail. I should like, however, to make 
one special reference. Ever since I began work 
in London I have been greatly indebted to the 
house of Novello, and I gladly take this oppor- 
tunity of acknowledging the helpful kindness of 
the Littleton family. My acquaintance with them 
dates from 1881, when I brought my first little 
Cantata, Zhe Bride, from Italy, and was asked to 


stay with my late friend, Alfred Littleton. 
La belle dame sans merci was written at the 
Littleton home, Westwood House, Sydenham, 


in 1883, and from the year 1881 to the time of 
my taking office here (1888), when I was a bird of 
passage between Florence and London, I received 
from the family the generous hospitality and 
friendship without which I could hardly have 
accomplished that which friends are kind enough 
to give me credit for. The Novello Oratorio 
Concerts were founded in 1885, and I was 
appointed conductor. These concerts gave first 
performances of many important works. I single 
out for mention Liszt’s S¢. E/isadeth, because its 
performance gave me and others of his English 
admirers an opportunity of renewing our friendship 
with the composer. He had repeatedly declined 
tempting offers to visit London, but he readily 
accepted the invitation of Henry Littleton to be 


present at the performance, and to stay at 
\ estwood House. It was his last visit to England. 
I should like to end by acknowleding 


here, with grateful thanks, the many kind and 
aflectionate letters I have received since my 
fetirement was announced. I am still in the 
midst of work, so I cannot do more at present 


| looking back on our two hours’ chat we cannot 





than express my deeply-felt thanks in this way.’ 


The above represents but a small part of a long 
and extremely interesting conversation. As so 
often happens in an interview, the best things 
cropped up casually, and were followed by an 
admonitory ‘but that’s not for publication, 
remember!’ We have duly remembered, yet 


but think of the rich material Sir Alexander 
has up his sleeve if ever he feels disposed to write 
his memoirs. Perhaps he will feel so disposed, for 
when reference was made to his coming leisure, he 
replied by saying that there were ‘a good many 
things’ that he wished to get done. His host of 
friends will wish him many years of happy ease in 
which to do them. 


THE CONDUCTOR AND 


FORE-RUNNERS 


HIS 


By WiILL1aM WALLACE 


VII.—Tue Dawn or MopERN CONDUCTING 
(Concluded from February number, page 116.) 


The practice of leaving the direction to the first 
violin aroused objections on all sides. It was 
ridiculous for a violinist to move the neck of his 
fiddle up and down while playing, as lute-players 
had done with theirs before him, or to stop playing 
and beat time with the bow. That smacked of 
Charlatanerie, as Mattheson said. One style of 
conducting was described as “convulsive dumb- 
show,’ another as ‘pure caricature.’ Mozart 
complained of bad rehearsing at Paris, and 


declared that if things went wrong he would 
take the violin from the ‘leader’ and conduct 
himself. This was in 1778. The beat with the 


bow had this advantage, that it was silent. It 
could not be used without damage if the prevailing 
fashion were followed of beating with the stick. 

Says Quantz, Flute-Player in Ordinary to 
Frederick the Great : 


The Concertmeister or Director is he who makes 
movements and gestures in the performance. Time, 
movement, fire, light, and shade, must be given partly 
with the bow, partly with the head, and partly with 
the whole body. 


But, further: 


The Kapellmeister [at the clavier] must conform 
with this observance, and particularly must his move- 
ment be still more pronounced, so that often with 
the head, the hands, and feet must he work, for 
it is frequently necessary to abandon the direction at 
the clavier, and with both hands to saw (durchsabeln) 
the air. 


This—shall we call it nuance ?—out-Hamlets 
Hamlet. A pretty show they must have made 
of it, with the first violin giving one beat and the 
frenzied clavier-player calling to mind Pistol’s 
* All Hell shall stir for this !’ 
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A curious light is thrown on musical conditions| beaten, the less it is kept,’ and, it is certain, that when 
the measure is broken, the fury of the musical-general, 


towards the close ‘ of the 18th century by or director, increasing with the disobedience and con- 
Dr. Burney in his account of the Handel fusion of his troops, he becomes more violent, and his 
Commemoration performances in 1784, — | strokes and gesticulations more ridiculous, in proportion 
to their disorder. 


in Westminster Abbey. ‘There were 525 er-| 
* ae P ‘ e-. 
formers, comprising a chorus of 27 say an| He says that the most sudden and surfrrsing 
| 


orchestra of 250, with one ‘conductor.’ The| effect of this stupendous band, was, perhaps, 
voices were 59 sopranos, 48 altos, against 83| produced by simultaneous tuning,’ and we can 
tenors and 84 basses. These had to wrestle! well believe that it was so, especially when we are 
with 48 first and 47 second violins, 26 violas,|told that twelve oboes played a solo as one man, 
21 ’cellos, and 15 double-basses. The wind /and that a bassoon solo was 
section included 6 flutes, 26 oboes, 26 bassoons, | . . + performed by twenty-four bassoons, of which 
1 double-bassoon,* 12 trumpets, 12 horns, 6| the unity of effect was truly marvellous. The violon- 
trombones, and 4 drums. cellos were very judiciously ordered to play only the 
A pair of the last were called the Tower drums,| "4¢* Part of the steal. 
lent by the Ordnance from the Tower stores: Another performance on a large scale was that 
they were captured by Marlborough at Malplaquet| of Handel’s J/ess‘ah, given in the Domkirche, at 
in 1709. | Berlin, in 1786. The chorus had 37 sopranos, 
It will not do to challenge Burney’s enthusiasm | 24 altos, 26 tenors, and 31 basses. The orchestra 
and good faith, but we are somewhat sceptical | contained 38 first and 39 second violins, 18 violas, 
about the balance of tone being all that he/23 ’cellos, and 15 double-basses. There were 
describes. Even if the violins and oboes played | 12 flutes, 12 oboes, 10 bassoons, 8 horns, 6 
the voice parts, the trebles and altos must have | trumpets, 2 trombones, along with percussion, 
been overwhelmed by the solid phalanx of tenors! organ, and harp. The conductor, in our sense 
and basses. |of the word, was Johann Adam Hiller, who at 
[he ‘conductor’ was Joah Bates, Esq., a |one time held the appointment of conductor of 
musician of considerable parts to have controlled | the | ipsic Gewandhaus Concerts, and from this 
from his seat at the organ this large body of | we may assume that he was not content with one 
chorus and orchestra, not a few of whom sat with! rehearsal only. 
their backs to him, and this with ov/y one full In this, as in the Abbey Commemoration, it is 
rehearsal, Come, come, Dr. Burney! likely that the violins and oboes played voice 
He says that ‘almost’ every performer was in| parts and supported the * perilously’ weak trebles 
full view of the conductor, but in the plan of the| and altos. 
platform and in the copper-plate of the view of Reference may be made to the kolossal’ 
the whole body, with the fabulous double-bassoon | | production, sixty years later, of Haydn’s Creation, 
‘featuring’ in a space almost as large as that given | at Vienna, in 1843. ‘This shows, in numbers at 
to the organ, it is quite clear that more than half | least, that chorus and orchestra were approaching 
the ’cellos and double-basses, as well as all the|the balance and proportion of modern times. 
principal singers, could not possibly have seen the| There were 200 sopranos, 150 altos, 150 tenors, 
beat, if there had been one. land 160 basses, in all 660. In the orchestra there 
To be sure Burney does mention ‘eminent and/ were 59 first and 59 second violins, 40 violas, 
respectable professors of great experience,’ whose| 4; ’cellos, and 25 double-basses. With them 
duty seems to have been that of ‘conveying signals | were 13 flutes, 12 oboes, 12 clarinets, 12 bassoons 
to the several parts of that wide extended|and 4 double-bassoons, 1 ophicleide, 12 horns, 
Orchestra,’ whose “parts were not the less useful} g trumpets, 9 trombones, and 13 percussion, in 
for being sz/ent/y performed.’ This sz/ent/y would | all 320, with a first and a second conductor, 
appear to indicate that these professors acted as| chorus conductor, and leaders of the first and 
sub-conductors without batons, but this is con-| second violins. As is usual on the Continent, 
tradicted by Burney’s own words : | the chorus was placed in front of the orchestra, 
This Commemoration is not only the first instance of | but with this odd variation that five first violins 
a band of such magnitude being assembled together, | and seven ’cellos were separated from the rest of 
but of any band, at all numerous, performing in a | their respective forces by the tenors and basses. 
ae peers J  nasaretbeneed assistance of a Aanu- | The tyranny of the continuo held the clavier a 
| permanent prisoner in the orchestra, and stood in 
|the way of freedom in instrumentation. In one 
Foreigners, particularly the French, must be aston- | of the orchestral plans quoted by Schoenemann, ; 
ished at so numerous a band moving in such exact | single double-bass was placed at the conductor’ 
measure, without the assistance of a Coryfheus to beat | left, in front of singers and orchestra, grinding out 
the time, either with a roll of paper, or a noisy dafon, | the bass. In this plan the first violins were to the 
or truncheon. Rousseau says, that ‘the more time is | conductor’s right. In another plan the conductor 





He dwells upon the point: 





| 
| 
* The double-bassoon was made by Stanesby, junr. (or Stainsby) | * Charles or apes. D., F.R.S.: An Account of the Must 
for Handel in 1727. It was played by I Lampe in 1739 (see | Performanc munemoration of Handel, 17384. Londo 
Cecil Forsyth : Orchestration, p. 247, n.) At the Abbey it was in the | 1785, 4to. Pohi, in + his ‘Mo cart und Haydn in London (Vienna, 1): 
hands of Ashley, a bandsman in the Guards, who sat below the says (Pt. Il., p. 137), that ‘ladies in the audience were requested © 
conductor,’ with his back to him | come without hats, without feathers, and very small hoops, if any.’ 
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at the clavier, has the ’cellos behind him. The 
first violins were behind the seconds, and the solo 
singers were to assist the viola when they were 
resting. We are not told what the viola thought 
about this. * 

It is likely that arrangements had to be made to 
obtain the best results from the instrumentalists 
available. 

The pitch was taken from the harpsichord—not 
our A, but C for ’cellos and violas, and G and D 
for the violins. No definite rule was laid down 
as to the players sitting or standing. Violinists 
were cautioned not to insert non-existent grace- 
notes, and not to leave them out when others were 
playing them. 

As for nuances, from Mazzochi’s introduction in 
1640 of the crescendo and diminuendo marks, an 
interesting chapter might be written about their 
evolution. 

Towards the end of the 18th century, as 
Schoenemann shows so completely, every writer 
on music seems to have felt it his duty to discuss 
at length the method of the Kapellmeister, and 
from the constant repetition of advice on all hands 
we may infer that there was ample need for it. 
Space will not permit of references to his volu- 
minous researches, but his quotation from Junker 
(1782) on the Primary and Special Duties of the 
Kapellmeister is worthy of notice. One chapter 
is headed, ‘ Von der Politik des Kapellmeisters ’— 
on Tact, in other words. It is strange to read that 
the conductor must not be abusive or insulting. 
Mattheson proceeds in the same strain. The 
conductor must not be behindhand with genuine 
praise ; interruptions should be made gently and 
courteously ; he should be sociable, companionable, 
and obliging. 

Such hints were lost upon a compatriot who in 
our own day, and not so long ago, with true 
Teutonic want of tact so belittled, from the 
conductor’s desk, the orchestra of the Paris Opéra, 
that the musicians in a body rose and left.t 

Although he could be severe enough in 
criticising the ‘ Manu-ductor,’ Burney remarked 
of a rehearsal by Hiller, already mentioned : 

_ The instrumental parts went ill, but as this was the 

first rehearsal, they might have been disciplined into 

good order if M. Hiller had chosen to bounce and play 
the tyrant a little ; for it is a melancholy reflection to 
make, that few composers are well treated by an 
orchestra till they have first used the performers roughly 

and made themselves formidable. t 
But perhaps Hiller was afraid to ‘bounce’ in 
presence of so ‘formidable’ a critic. 





* Schoenemann (of. cit.) quotes orchestral plans obtained from 
various sources, showing great diversities of arrangements. In his 
Dictionnaire (plate G, fig. 1), Rousseau gives the plan of the Dresden 
Opera under Hasse. There are two clavecins, one for the conductor 
and the other for the accompanist. Kling, in his Volkommene Musik- 
Dirigent (pp. 271, et. seq), gives modern plans. Volbach (Das 
Moderne Orchester, Leipsic, 1919) shows an arrangement with the 
bulk of strings to the right, and the brass at the back on the left. 
A. Lavignac, in his book on Wagner (London, 1898), shows the 
Bayreuth orchestra in section and in plan. Up to 1914, at Queen's 
Hall, there were no less than thirty varieties of planning, to suit the 
whims of the horde of foreign conductors. 

t Michel Georges-Michel: Ballets Russes, in Les Giurres Libres, 
vol. xiii , p. 291. 

{Charles Burney: 7he Present State of Music in Germany, &C., 
London, 1775, 2nd ed., vol. ii., p. 76. See also The Present State 
a Music in France, &c., London, 1773, 2nd ed. 


| 








Before we leave Burney we may note what he 
says about music in Italy. At Turin he heard three 
separate orchestras in different galleries playing 
without a conductor. At Milan, in the Duomo, 
the choir consisted of one boy, three sopranos, 
two tenors, and two basses. The Maestro di 
Cappella beat time, and sometimes sang. In 
another place the conductor was so fussy that 
‘the violins especially are never suffered to sleep.’ 

Exhibitions of bad temper seem to have been 
the special privilege of the great. Lulli would 
smash a violin, pay its owner for the damage, and 
then carry him off to dine with him. Handel 
would brook no interruption by prima donnas 
or virtuosos. Gluck was insupportable: a true 
tyrant, who flew into a passion at the faintest 
glimmer of a mistake. It is related of him that 
on one occasion he crept under his desk and 
pinched the calf of the double-bass so that the 
player gave a yell and came to earth along with 
his instrument. 

The description of Beethoven as a conductor is 
well-known, and need not be repeated here (see 
Grove, vol. i., p. 226). Reference, however, may 
be made to some performances of his works. 
When the C minor was given for the first time at 
the Paris Conservatoire, Habeneck, one of the 
most profound admirers of Beethoven, cut the 
rapid passages for the double-basses as too difficult. 
At Leipsic, in 1826, the Choral Symphony was 
performed from the  band-parts alone, the 
conductor never having seen the score. We are 
told of performances of the C minor and the 
Pastoral which were ‘infamous,’ and there was 
a breakdown a performance of the Choral 
Fantasia. 

Although Berlioz was explicit in his instructions 
about the beat, he could not have been far behin 
Beethoven in excess of movement, for according 
to Seidl (quoted by Schoenemann), he leapt into 
the air, ducked down under the desk, threatened 
the bass-drum, wheedled the flute, dragged tone 
from the fiddles, and thrust at the double-basses. 
We can but faintly picture his fury when, at the 
first performance of his A/esse des Morts, Habeneck 
the conductor, at a point where the beat was 
imperative, cooly pulled out his snuff-box and 
took a pinch. 

The first reference to conducting in modern 
style, according to Schoenemann, appeared in 
1807, when Gottfried Weber wrote : 


in 


I know of no more bootless strife than that over the 
instrument which is the most historical for producing 
polyphonic music—none more than that over the baton. 
That is my firm conviction. 


But the stick did not come so easily or so quickly 
into its own. ‘There was opposition. The 
banishment of the harpsichord left the uncertain 
and slipshod singers without a prop. ‘They had 
depended wholly on the instrument to keep them 
in tune and time, and to give them their cues. Its 
disappearance merely hinted to them to study 
their work better. No doubt the stick was too 
mechanical in one hand—in another, an unruly 
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member, distracting enough to those who had yet LUDVIG VAN BEETHOVEN 


: * 
to become accustomed to its use. 
‘ = By ALEXANDER BRENT SMITH 


The Choral Symphony seems to have been 
treated with some indignity, for in addition to 
the Leipsic performance there was another, For many years there have been grave 
described by Wagner (J/y Zz/e, English trans-| qQuestionings about Beethoven’s position upon 
lation, London, 1911). He said that Pohlenz,|the hill of Parnassus. Until the beginning of 
who used a blue baton, started to conduct the first| this century he sat enthroned beside Shakespeare 
movement, but was ordered by the double-bass to| and Michael Angelo upon the highest peak. Then 
sit down, and did not resume the beat till the| ome day an eminent critic startled an unthinking 
choral part. What the rest of the performance world by declaring that the Violin Concerto 
was like we can surmise from this incident. When| showed some signs of wear. No one knew exactly 
Spontini was to conduct, he asked Wagner to| what he meant, but all of us felt that we could 
procure for him a stick of ebony with a fairly| hear within the palace walls the beating of the 
large knob of ivory at each end. This he gripped | wings of the Demon of Revolution. ‘This critic’s 
like a field-marshal’s baton. He was very short-| words passed Russian-scandal-wise throughout the 
sighted, but would not wear glasses as he said he| music-loving world. Beethoven’s pre-eminence 
conducted with his eve! was questioned—not publicly, but, with true 
revolutionary tactics, in dark corners and secret 
uy mans places. For several years the murmuring and 
extended indefinitely, it is hoped that the reader, grumbling has grown in intensity, and now the 
accustomed to the finish and perfection of our younger generation, throwing discretion and secrecy 
orchestras, will have gained some idea of the|to the winds, has set up its banners bearing the 
conditions that prevailed while this most sacred| awful and hideous words, ‘Beethoven is dull.’ 
Art was quietly stealing into the hearts of men. | ‘To-day, Beethoven’s shame becomes their glory. 
Rome was not built in a day: neither was Music. | One young man (probably a descendant of 
he contemporary criticisms that have been quoted, | sim Tappertit) announced that he would not 
blistering in their opprobrium, present tO US | cross the road to hear a work of Beethoven, even 
picture of music which we to-day can but faintly|j¢ pe was paid. Another conspirator confessed 
envisage. ; ..|that Beethoven’s music drove him mad (his 

A ship without a navigator or compass will subsequent compositions have proved that his 
founder ; there is no aspect of life that can dis- opinion of his mental condition was only too 
pense with leadership, no matter how insignificant | .orrect), 
or obscure the leader may be. This accusation against Beethoven, though 

From small beginnings, the conductor has grown | serious, does not mean that his case is hopeless. 
into his present dominant position. Witnessing,|[I have heard similar accusations made against 
as we do, and experiencing his minute—we might| Sir Walter Scott, and, ‘curiouser and curiouser,’ 
well ‘say, his ultra-microscopic introspection—we| Jane Austen. How anyone can wade through 
have to reckon also with the widened intelligence | the ephemeral rubbish that circulates through the 
and enlarged technique of the players, and with| libraries, and yet find Jane Austen dull, is to me 
the mechanical improvements in their instruments. | incomprehensible. Perhaps those glaring yellow 
So the question arises, If Mozart and Beethoven | notices which booksellers affix to the best-sellers, 
were to come to life to-day, would they recognise | notices bearing the persuasive but meaningless 
their own music as played by a modern orchestra?| words ‘two hundred and tenth thousand,’ pre- 
We who look back on the early efforts to obtain} dispose the reader to an imaginary enjoyment. 
all that the composer meant and desired may| Why could not the same persuasive methods be 
congratulate ourselves that we have not to deal| applied to the classics? How I should like to see 
with a handful of men knowing ‘something’ of | Pride and Prejudice surmounted by a yellow card 
their instruments, but with highly-trained and | bearing the words “Three hundred and _ fiftieth 
expert forces who give us great thoughts, all with| thousand’; or Zmma coaxing the traveller to take 
singleness of endeavour. They enable us to hear|/her with the words “Just the thing for a long 
these thoughts in their opulence of sound, and to| journey’; /ersuasion might be labelled ‘Very 
them are our thanks. choice’ or “Sure to please.’ But to return to 

[With this issue Mr. William Wallace ends his valuable | Beethoven, the charge is made against him that he 
series of articles on the historical side of conducting. We is dull, and we cannot ignore it. 
are glad to be able to announce that he has acceded to our! Beethoven is awkwardly placed by reason of 
request for a second series dealing with the modern and], . : 
practical side of the subject. Mr, Wallace is peculiarly | his two-fold appeal and his consequent two-fold 
well qualified to treat of conducting, partly as a result of | rejection. He was a composer who was intended 
his own practical experience, but even more because he has | by Nature to work instinctively and emotionally, 
long enjoyed and made the most of his unique opportunities | b+ who by diligent application attempted, not 


for observing the methods of many eminent conductors. | : , : f: 
We hope to begin the new series of articles during the | Wholly successfully, to intellectualise himself; 4 


Part I 





In a summary of this kind, which might be 





summer.—EDIror. ] | Shakespeare turning himself into a Schopenhauet. 
se iy —— | Bach is not so unfortunate. He is an intellectual, 
* For an account of 74e Baton in England, see the Musical 7imes “aay . ° ~ . : 

for June 1, 1896, p. 372 and by his intellect he is judged. Chopin is not 
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so unfortunate. He is an emotional composer, |suggests in the Introduction to the seventh 
and by his emotion he is judged. ‘Thus a definite|Symphony! What contrasts of light and darkness 


section of the public admires whole-heartedly the |he effects in the ninth Symphony by the juxta- 
very different music of these two single-minded | position of the minor ninth (dominant) and the 
composers. Beethoven, however, falls between | major sixth (tonic). Perhaps if he had kept more 
two schools—the sophisticated, which considers | colours on his palette, he would not have shown 
(rightly or wrongly) that his emotional, instinctive | us the variety and strength of his Rembrantesque 
music is rather threadbare, and the unsophisticated, | colouring. The tonic and dominant system is 
which considers (rightly or wrongly) that his in-| quite indefensible, but of all those who made use 


tellectual theses are long and _ unbeautiful 
meanderings. ‘Thus both sections of the public, 
for opposite reasons, charge Beethoven with being 
dull. And the pity of it is that Beethoven, both 
as a would-be intellectual and as an emotional 
composer, has his undeniably dull moments. 
These are due almost entirely to his lack of 
mental discipline and concise thinking. His 
initial inspirations and his developments are 
magnificent, each principal melody is as full of 
character as a Shakespearean creation, yet his 
texture is rarely without some tangles and knots. 
His seams and joins are too evident. We can 
frequently count the stitches, and, on some 
occasions, can see the glint of a hasty safety-pin. 
Let us set down some of his failings. They are: 


) Tonic and dominant obsessions ; 
.) Prolixity ; 

) Trite or interminable Codas : 

.) Bad joins. 


Let us now consider these failings in detail. 
Anyone who has tried to compose knows the 
difficulty of introducing a new theme. ‘lhe 
simplest method (much used by late 18th century 
composers) is to work up to the dominant of the 
new key and sound a few bars of cautionary rhythm. 
Beethoven was always ready to accept this method 
—subject of course to his own use of it. For 
instance, in the Wa/dstein Sonata the second 
subject is due to appear in E major. ‘To establish 
this, Beethoven begins preparing for it on the 
dominant for twelve bars. Still worse is the 
return of the first subject in the same movement. 
But nearly every sonata will furnish at least one 
example of this verbosity. While discussing his 
use of the dominant, I would mention another 
result of his lack of mental discipline—the 
sameness of his accompanying harmony. Bach 
has much greater harmonic variety, and this variety 
is due not to a determination to avoid the obvious, 
but to his contrapuntal training, which more than 
anything else helps to extend a composer’s 
vocabulary. Beethoven’s impatience as a young 
man with the rules and teaching of Albrechtsberger 
—for which he repented in later life in counter- 
point and fugue—is chiefly responsible for his 
texture becoming undeniably thin. From his 
earliest work until his last, he founded nearly all 
his melodies upon the alternations of tonic and 
dominant. With this harmonic scheme, simple as 
it is, he worked miracles of beauty such as none 
others before or since have equalled. 

What wonderful clarity he obtains in the first 
movement of the Septet! What immensity he 


lof it, he stands pre-eminent. ‘That his second- 
rate imitators cheapened and vilified his simple 
philosophy is a misfortune as undeniable but as 
undamaging as that some bishops and pastors of 
|the Church imitate but poorly the example of 
its Founder. 

A second result of his lack of mental discipline 
is his habit of repeating and embellishing melodies 
| without really increasing their interest. He let his 
|mind—the most generative mind that music has 
| ever known—dwell upon and brood over his 
| themes so intently that he produced several alter- 
|native treatments, ‘Then, lacking the necessary 
| hardness of heart to reject his fancies, he gave a 

sample of all, to the disadvantage of the general 
ischeme. ‘There are but few enthusiasts who do 
|not find the manifold repetitions in the Andante 
(of the fifth Symphony a little wearying and 
‘tiresome. The discipline which a composer 
|exercises over the children of his fancy must 
|be as stern and judicious as that which a good 
| parent exercises over his children. But the 
| composer s parenthood is fraught with greater 
responsibility, for whereas a parent’s over-indul- 
gence may be nullified by the less-biassed and 
more wisely-judged treatment from aunts, uncles, 
and experienced schoolmasters, a composer’s 
over-indulgence to the children of his fancy 
meets with no_ satisfactory corrective. ‘This 
|wise discipline Beethoven seemed incapable of 
| administering, consequently the spoilt darlings of 
his fancy are liable to become as wearisome as the 
too loquacious spoilt darlings from whom we all 
occasionally suffer. ‘This over-indulgence towards 
his themes is mainly responsible for those trite 
and interminable Codas which he tacked on to 
his greatest works. If we may deduce a man’s 
character from his work, we may feel sure that 
nothing so ill-became his visits as his leave-taking ; 
that his last remarks, trivial commonplaces, almost 
obliterated the splendid impression he had pre- 
viously made. It is as though a philosopher, 
having transported us with the freshness and 
splendour of his thinking during the evening, had 
remarked on leaving that it was sad that he had to 
go, but that the best of friends must part. Many of 
his Codas are magnificent, but too frequently we 
|are left with the impression that he had used up 
his best material and was spinning out platitudinous 
farewells. ‘The Codas of the variations in the 
Septet; the first movement of the Sonata (Op. 26); 
|the C minor Variations; the C minor Symphony : 
| the D minor Symphony; all fall distinctly below 
|the Beethoven high-water mark. We have only to 


' . . 
|compare our memories of Beethoven with those of 
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other composers to realise how little his Codas 
have impressed us in comparison with the rest of 
his work. If we were asked which consecutive 
dozen bars of any work of Brahms we would be 
proudest to have written, we should almost 
certainly choose portions of his Codas, and probably 
the vote would go to the Coda of the D minor 
Violin Sonata (first movement). 

For the fourth charge against Beethoven—bad 
or clumsy joins—we must hold his general character 
responsible rather than his lack of mental training. 


The untidiness of his dress finds a counterpart in | 


his music. Very different is the dapper little 
Mozart, scrupulously neat in spite of his poverty. 


How clearly Beethoven’s disregard of detail shows | 


itself in the opening bars of the G major Concerto! 
One section ends, another section begins. Like 
men who have quarrelled, they meet but extend no 
connecting hand of friendship. No less clearly too 
his impatience with an ill-fitting garment is displayed 
in his sudden discontinuance of the development of 
the Sonata, Op. 109. He finds that*his ideas do 
not fit: that the key changes have led him astray. 
Enraged, he flings the ill-fitting key aside, retakes 
the first subject, and is at his ease again. 

But what do all these charges against Beethoven 
amountto? Little more than the obvious truth that 
in the setting of his thoughts he was the product 
of his period. In no way do these charges touch 
the quality of his work any more than the length 
of correspondence in Sir Charles Grandison, or the 
formality of the conversation in Pride and Prejudice 
in any way affect the real qualities of Richardson 
or Jane Austen. ‘The real greatness of Beethoven’s 
matter can be estimated by the difficulty, even the 
impossibility, of parodying it. A few bars of skilful 
parody will conjure up Wagner, Spohr, Mozart, or 
Elgar, but nothing short of a perfectly proportioned 
work of genius would give the impression of 
Beethoven. Each of his melodies is so individual. 
so unmannered, that though we might copy the style 
and setting of any chosen melody, it would no more 
suggest the original than a skilful turning of 
pentameters would produce the spirit of Milton. 
The greatness of these men lies in something beyond 
their words or their notes, and no one less great 
than they can produce anything to match their 
spirit. 


Part II 


That Beethoven was aware of his_ technical 
limitations is evident from his application of the 
severer forms of writing to the works of his later 
years, generally known as his third period. To 
many people the work of his last period is dry and 
un-Beethovenish. We can understand a friend 
of his asking him in his later years to write some- 
thing in the style of his Septet, and we can equally 
sympathise with Beethoven’s indignant refusal. 
To every man whose work is public property, 
statesman, painter, poet, composer, there are three 
motives which stimulate his will to achieve—the 
desire to astonish the many, the desire to serve 
mankind, and the desire to please himself. The 


first desire—the desire to astonish the many— 
|is the first temptation of the great artist. It may 
| be by a flashy, epigrammatic speech at the Union: 
by a brilliant concerto in the concert-room ; or it 
;may be by a spectacular and miraculous descent 
from a pinnacle of a temple. Everyone can find 
a ready instance. The second desire—the desire 
|to serve mankind—is the noblest and best loved 
| period in aman’s career, whether it be the statesman 
exhausting his strength for his country’s good ; the 
composer straining his nerves for his fellows’ 
happiness, or the preacher, fatigued but not 
disheartened, labouring for the spiritual progress 
of the world. The third period is the period of 
retirement from the public’s gaze; when kings 
and councillors of the earth, retiring into solitude, 
devote their closing years to study and meditation 
in the inaccessible and desolate places of the earth. 
But it is not only kings and councillors of the 
earth who build themselves palaces in the 
unfrequented by-ways of the land. All men who 
reach the peaks of eminence in philosophy or art 
are unconsciously building themselves palaces of 
thought, separated from the dwellings of their 
fellow-men by leagues of thinking which no man 
but themselves is strong enough to traverse. In 
vastness, in dignity, in isolation, and in majesty, these 
palaces of thought are similar to those palaces of 
stone and marble of which we obtain teasingly 


brief glimpses as we pass them inthetrain. What 
treasures do these palaces conceal? Are the 


balustrades of the grand staircase one of the many 
rare examples of the work of Grinling Gibbons? 
Shall we find upstairs one of the many splendidly 
carved-oak bedsteads in which Queen Elizabeth 
died ? 

So also do these immense palaces of thought 
excite our curiosity and admiration, not because of 
their size only, but because their eternal remoteness 
and their peculiar architecture casts a spell upon 
us. Into these palaces of thought no one, not even 
a wife, a mother, or a child, can ever set a foot— 
unless we except those two remarkable women 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning and Madame Curie. 
The very sight of a volume bearing the words 
The Dynasts, King Lear, or Prometheus Unbound 
quickens our sluggish pulses; we are Lilliputians 
watching the passionate struggles of the giants of 
Brobdingnag. We approach them half in fear, half 
in awe. Our judgments and our standards must 
be altered to focus them aright. The smallest 
| creatures of these works are greater than the biggest 
we have known; a single phrase will choke our 
|receptivity, used as we are to_highly-diluted 
thoughts. How was it possible that anyone 
|but the builders could inhabit such palaces of 
‘thought? Is it likely that Shakespeare’s wife could 
|accompany him as he soared with Ariel over the 
| Island of Prospero, or watched Othello die? We 
|can picture Shakespeare, deep in a chair before the 
jopen hearth, staring with unseeing eyes into the 


crackling fire of wood. His wife is bringing in an 
evening meal. She mistakes his silence for idleness 
|or despondency, and tries to cheer him with 
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desultory chatter about domestic trifles. ‘You 
know, Will,’ she says, ‘I don’t think that mutton 
will last till Saturday. Don’t you think you had 
better go down to the butcher’s and order a piece 
of stewing beef, or would you prefer a roast?’ 
No answer. Again she plies him with her well- 
meaning questions, until slowly and reluctantly he 
draws his spirit back to earth again, as a sleeper 
unwillingly withdraws his spirit from a strange and 
entrancing dream. 

Beethoven in his last works is the perfect 
example of a man isolated by physical infirmities 
and mental pre-occupations from his fellow-men. 
All these works have a common distinguishing 
feature, namely, a preference for counterpoint 
instead of the early Beethovenish harmony. 
Counterpoint, double-counterpoint, fugues, and 
imitations spring up in nearly every work. We 
should naturally expect Beethoven’s fugues to be 
interesting, but they are interesting in a way 
diflerent from what we should expect. I think 
that, knowing Beethoven’s power of development, 
we should expect that he would carry us off our 
feet with the splendid, inexorable progress of his 
subject. But that is not what we find. His 
fugues are too sectional, too self-conscious, too 
inclined to sprawl, consequently they do not attain 
an irresistible momentum. Nor has Beethoven 
the fugue-writer’s instinct for fixing upon prolific 
parent themes. A good fugue-subject in the 
hands of a good fugue-writer should produce 
several phrases of distinction and beauty capable 
of sustaining or monopolizing the musical attention. 

Beethoven’s contribution to the art of fugue 
was very different from what we should have 
anticipated, and yet it was the natural result of 
his musical training and habit of thinking. He 
brought to this form of composition a mind unused 
to the accepted fugal methods, and consequently 
he avoided those tricks and c/ichés which are a 
very present help to the troubled composer. 
Anyone who has attempted the composition of 
fugues knows only too well the difficulty of 
negotiating the entry of the third voice. Bach 
had a harmonic system which he was able to fit 
to any rhythm or style, and most composers since 
then have flattered him to the best of their ability. 
Not so Beethoven. ‘Those patterned harmonic 
sequences are not to be found in his scheme. 
The necessary connections are made in his own 
manner; his episodes are widely irrelevant, but 
gloriously personal. 

His fugal development did not come to him 
so easily as his symphonic developments. 
Frequently he has to fall back upon tricks 
to conceal his inability to think. His treatment of 
the fugue in Op. 106 is not justified by its effect, 
though Beethoven lengthily pleads its justification. 
However, nothing justifies the intellectual tricks 
of fugal-writing except the result. Inversions, 
diminutions, cancrizans exist only on paper; 
their beauty can be only accidental. Augmentation 
is different, but then augmentation is not a trick— 
it is as though the composer had got into top-gear 








and had gained greater pace with a slower pulse, 
an effect which Handel achieves with such marked 
success in the chorus, Ze a// the Angels of God. 

Beethoven does not use these devices as a born 
fugue-writer does, but he uses them faut de mieux 
with a distinctly patchy efiect. He himself appears 
to have felt his inability to hold the attention of 
his audience by his logic, so we find him in the 
‘Great’ String Fugue interpolating delicious little 
bits of true Beethovenish music. 

For the general public these works are not, and 
never will be, Beethoven. For them he lives 
eternally in the early and middle periods when 
Beethoven the singer predominated over Beethoven 
the philosopher. Probably this is a just view, the 
opinion of the people being, as frequently, the 
judgment of God. Of course it is doubtless true 
that some people do, and ever will, find him dull, 
just as some holiday-makers who ride in gaily- 
decked charabancs with a barrel of beer in their 
company, will find the Golden Valley in the 
Cotswolds dull compared with the excitements 
of foolish flirtations and the stimulation of 
alcohol. Before we value any criticism we must 
discover the worth of the critic. Bearing this in 
mind, we can regard the remark, ‘I find Beethoven 
dull,’ as a pitiable confession rather than as a 
valuable criticism. 





Hd DLibitum 


By ‘Feste’ 


SHORT CUTS AND ROYAL ROADS 


Is the young musician having things made too 
easy? When you and I were youngsters we took 
our instruction almost entirely as powder, to use a 
homely figure: there was little or no jam to help 
it down. ‘To-day the jam is so plentiful and the 
dose of powder so tiny and so cunningly hidden, 
that children swallow it easily and encore it. The 
composers, publishers, and teachers who have com- 
pounded the deception pat backs, and proceed to 
compound some more. 

Now, I am aware that this sort of thing is 
regarded as a triumph of educational methods. 
Nevertheless I am going to take the unpopular line 
and say that, carried to the present lengths, it is 
not a triumph but a surrender. 

Take the very beginning of things—the learning 
of the staff. I have seen this not very terrible 
ordeal disguised as games, with complicated and 
expensive paraphernalia, the worst example being 
one in which huge wooden staves and notes were 
used, preferably on a lawn. The children built 
up the stave and overcame its mysteries by moving 
notes about on it. This, which I saw described in 
an American musical journal a few years ago, was 
an extreme case, but it is worth mentioning in 
order to show the lengths to which the ‘ make it 
easy’ enthusiasts are ready to go. 

Yet, after all, is the stafi so desperately difficult 
a problem for an intelligent kiddie who is fond of 
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music? You and I are average musicians, [| Music by Ernest Austin’s friend Ernest Bryson, 
hope. How many of us needed any help beyond| and Ernest Bryson’s friend Ernest Austin.’ ‘The 


a little bit of diligence and our memory? ‘There 
were snags, of course. We began with the spaces, | 
and got on like a house afire with the treble lot. | 
F-A-C-E — why, it spells ‘face!’ Delightful !| 
A-C-E-G was less attractive, but it was not! 
unfriendly, for the letters made a kind of word} 
that could be pronounced. But the lines 
E-G-B D-F, G-B-D-F here 


our infant intelli- 
gence was not met half-way. 


We had to get our little 
teeth into the job and memorise them, wondering | 
why the grown-ups who invented music and made | 
so brilliant a start with F-A-C-E did not carry on| 
the good work by thinking of three other nice 
convenient words. 


Now the point is that when you and I overcame 
this first obstacle we did far more than 
the notes on the lines. We 
forward in developing our mind, and an even 
bigger one in developing our character. Before we 
were many years older we found life was full of 
G-B-D-F-A’s in school and out of it. Even in the} 
matter of music alone there soon came a day when 
the elementary stage was left behind, and, both at | 
the keyboard and at the desk, we were up against 


technical difficulties that could not be over 
come without downright hard work. 
overcame them, as most of us may modestly 


claim to have done, the grit that helped us was 
the fruit of the tiny seed that began to germinate 
when we refused to be beaten by G-B-D-F-A 
best and kindest thing we 
to admit the difficulty of 
encourage him to beat it. 


this first step, 


I believe, too, that much of the great mass of 
music now put forth for teaching purposes is on mis- 
taken lines. It under-rates the pupil’s intelligence, 
and too often it is not childlike but merely babyish. 
If educational composers and writers will cast their | 
minds back 
remember that when they were (say) ten they 
rather liked being treated as if they were twelve, 
but they hated anything in the way of games or 
lessons that seemed to suggest they were still only 
seven. Now, I think we shall find that any child 


old enough to read ordinary simple English, and 


sufficiently musical to learn and sing an average 
melody of about the degree of difficulty of Zar/y 
i or The Blue-bell of Scotland, is well 
beyond the babyish stage. Yet a glance at some 
recent collections of songs for children shows 
that the writers of both words and music seem 
to be far from clear as to whether they are catering 
for prattling infants or twelve-year-olds. We have 
texts in nursery-rhyme style without the delightful 
inconsequence and associations of those rhymes, 
set to music quite unsuitable for infants to pick up. 
Sometimes it is not clear whether the songs are to 
be sung / or éy children. <A case of a bad misfit 
lies before me in the shape of a collection entitled 
Stx Silh Sensible Children, “Words and 


ONG Moriit) 


Songs for 


learn 
took a good step! 


If we 


The 
can do for the child is | 
and | 


to their own childhood they will | 


fact of the melodies being set forth in Tonic Sol-fa 
as well as in Staff Notation shows that the collection 
is not for infants. But what child old enough to 
read Tonic Sol-fa wants to sing such words as: 
There was a little sparrow who sat upon a cat, 
And pecked all its whiskers away— 
Said the pussy to the birdlet, * You pickey-peckey brat, 
Do you think you’re finding needles in the hay ?’ 


- And where is the humour, for child or grown-up, 


| of this bar of the introduction ?: 
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Again, the cover contains a ‘ Prelude’ explaining 
ithe value of various notes. Thus: Semibreve. 
An egg-shaped border with a space inside. We 
have not asked you to sing any, because they use 
up suc h a lot of breath.’ Then the sensible child 
is told that a quaver is “Son of a crotchet, with 
tail. ( These are often mistaken for tadpoles.)’ 
The ‘ Prelude’ ends : 

All these notes above require rests, just as we do. 
When the semibreve is resting, he hangs a little black 
oblong blotch to the fourth line of the stave (or staff) 
to show that he’s ‘out.’ The minim uses the same 
blotch, but in his case it sits on the top of the third 
line. The crotchet generally uses a pretty curly thing 


like this 2, and when the quaver and semiquaver are 
| 
| 


resting, they leave their tails behind them on a stick, 
and pointing to the left. . . . When everyone is resting 
for a whole bar, they borrow the blotch from the 
| semibreve. 

Is this an easy way of learning time-values? 
| Regarded as humour, is it likely to appeal 
to the youngster old enough to be able to read 
|Sol-fa? Will it amuse the parent? I fancy 
|‘ The Two Ernests’ are hazy as to whether their 
knockabout turn is for sensible children or the 
parents. Such directions as ‘With suppressed 
| indignation,’ ‘Inquisitively, but don’t overdo it, 
“With bravado, but don’t let them think you're 
bluffing,’ seem to have been written with an eye on 
the parent. The rhymes are infantile, the music 
fairly grown-up, and the dedication implies that 
the singers are of letter-writing age, seeing that 
‘they are asked to ‘be sure and write to the 
composers, at the publisher’s office, and say how 
much they like them’—the songs, not the 
composers, of course. I am a warm admirer of 
Mr. Austin’s work as a composer of pianoforte 
music for young people of various ages, but ! 
think he has made a bad shot here. He should 
stick to music, in which he shows a capital sensé 
of humour and a real understanding of the young. 
When he leaves music for the written word he 5 
out of his element. Sensible children have ™ 
use for silly songs. They enjoy nonsense, bi 
nonsense is notoriously difficult to write, and the 
brand must be a long chalk better than this 
sample. 
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I began to speak of music written for teaching 
purposes, but these songs caught my eye and made 
me leave the track. Getting back, I want to put 
in a word for teaching-pieces of a less iammy 
character. Do present-day teachers ever make 
use of Clementi’s Sonatinas? I expect not. Yet, 
at the risk of being greeted with derisive howls, 
I venture to say that they might do worse. 
You and I were brought up on that kind of 
fare. Did you find it as dry as up-to-date 
educationists say it is? Speaking for myself, 
I can honestly say that I enjoyed the best of the 
Sonatinas. ‘They gave me in a very easy, sound, 
and pleasant form my first lessons in musical con- 
struction, and I am sure I profited more from them 
than the average child of to-day does from the 
overworked vein of programme music—the stacks 
of Dolly’s Birthday, Pussys Lullaby, The Tin 
Soldier's Tea Party, and so forth. Moreover, 
Clementi and his like wrote music that was the 
best of technical preparation for the classics, whereas 
much of the modern teaching music is a preparation 
for no school whatever. The need is for a lot 
more music of the type of Ernest Austin’s Sonatinas 
on national airs. The majority of children are 
growing up firmly convinced that any music which 
has no fanciful title or programme is dry and 
exercisey. This means that when they come to the 
great things in music, either as listeners or players, 
they will have to make a drastic re-adjustment of 
their ideas. The ‘pieces’ that should have prepared 
them for their heritage have tended rather to make 
them blind to most of its beauty. The ‘make it 
easy’ method, with its absence of discipline and 
its shirking of mental and moral effort, ends by 
making things hard, and the short cut (not for the 
first time) proves to be the longest way. 

The fact is, of course, there are no short cuts or 
royal roads to real musicianship, and the sooner 
the child has that hard truth driven into his young 
skull the better. A good teacher will get results 
more quickly than a bad one because he will see 
that no time is wasted. Time saved is time gained, 
and this is the nearest approach to a short cut that 
we need concern ourselves with. 


But what of the adult who wishes to take up 
music from the start? His fingers are stiff, and 
his mind unapt to grasp a system of notation full 
of inconsistencies and complications. I am led to 
discuss his hard case because readers have lately 
sent me particulars of various systems for the use 
of would-be musicians in a hurry. Here, for 
example, is an advertisement an American friend 
clips from Zhe Popular Science Monthly. It tells 
us all about “The New Niagara Method’ of 
learning the pianoforte. The title of the method is 
alarmingly strenuous, so I hasten to point out that 
it is merely derived from the address of the 
inventor—The Niagara School of Music, Niagara 
Falls, N'Y. The advertisement opens up a rosy 
prospect for would-be players who are not would- 
be practisers : 





No matter how little you know about music—even 
though you ‘have never touched a piano’—if you can 
just remember a tune, you can quickly learn to play by 
ear. I have perfected an entirely new and simple 
system. It shows you so many little tricks that it just 
comes natural to pick out on the piano any piece you 
canhum. Beginnersand even those who could not learn 
by the old-fashioned method, grasp the Niagara idea 
readily, and follow through the entire course of twenty 
lessons quickly. Self-instruction—no teacher required. 
You learn many new styles of bass, syncopation, blues, 
fill-ins, breaks, and trick endings. It’s all so easy—so 
interesting, that you'll be amazed. ; 

We know all about those new styles of bass. 
They occur frequently in dance music, but 
unfortunately they give one the impression that they 
are there for the good reason that the perpetrator 
couldn’t manage the old style of bass. 

“No need to devote years of study to learn 
the piano nowadays,’ goes on the encouraging 
Mr. Wright. “No tiresome scales, no arpeggios 
to learn, no do-ve-mi, no difficult lessons or 
meaningless exercises.’ How is it done? Well, 
there’s nothing new under the sun, even at 
Niagara Falls, N.Y. What is the following recipe 

‘ . 
but that of the “vamping tutor’ that has ong been 
a familiar object of the seashore ? 

You learn a bass accompaniment that applies to the 
songs you play. Once learned, you have the secret for 
all time—your difficulties are over, and YOU BECOME 
MASTER OF THE PIANO, 

—or, rather, a master of the piano so long as the 
songs you accompany happen to be so obliging as to 
fit your accompaniment! For Mr. Wright does not 
want you to be bothered by copies. If you can 
just remember a tune he says you can quickly 
‘ ’ 

learn to play by ear. BE POPULAR IN EVERY 
CROWD, he goes on: 

One who can sit down at any time wzthout notes or 
music and reel off the latest jazz and popular song-hits that 
entertain folks, is always the centre of attraction. . . . 
Every lesson is so easy, so fascinating, that you just 
‘can’t keep your hands off the piano.’ 

I once lived next door to some people who must 
have been students of the Niagara method, judging 
from the way they just couldn’t keep their hands 
off the piano. 


But we needn’t cross the Atlantic for bright ideas 
in the way of dodging difficulties. I have received 
particulars also of two home-grown methods. 
Here is ‘ Naunton’s National Music System.’ 

The advertisements of this system hold out 
promises so lavish that 1 sent for the preliminary 
lesson, known as Special No. 1. It consists of 
a book of music ‘that you can play at once. 
No clefs, sharps, flats, or accidentals. No worry 
or drudgery whatever.’ The music ranges from 
Yankee Doodle to well-known hymn-tunes, ‘with 
brief instructions how to play them in one lesson.’ 
We begin with a picture of the pianoforte 
keyboard, divided into bass and treble, with ‘ Lock 
of Piano’ in the centre: 

The diagram shows how we divide the piano in 
the centre, or where the lock is. The top half of the 
instrument is for the right hand, and the lower half for 
the left hand, leaving in the centre one white key 
(known as Din the old style of music). 
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The division of the keyboard into strictly-| The lists of pieces of music mentioned in the ' 
defined right- and left-hand sections, with poor D| synopsis introduces some composers whose names 
left as a sort of No Man’s Land, is quaint. I like,|}are new to me. The piece of resistance in the 
too, the idea of the note being ‘known as D in| fiftieth lesson, for example, is a Ahapsodie } 
the old style of music,’ a style which, old as it is,| Ovzgina/e, by F. Hurstmonceux. Then there are 
is not antiquated, and will be in use when|also works with similarly high-flown titles (Sonate 
Nauntonism is no more. Next we are shown how] 4ffassionata, Sonata Romantique, &c.), by Felix 
to read : Dubois, Giavoni Carino, José Martinez, Rupert 

The black lines of our system correspond to the Courtney, Claude Castlereagh, Paul Morowski, 

black keys of the piano keyboard, and the white Lilian St. Clair, &c. 

spaces in our music correspond to the white keys. The last thing I want to do is to poke fun at 

Therefore, in our system, when a note is printed on @ | anybody who brings the joy of music to a host of 

line it means that the black key corresponding to that - : Page 

line must be struck. If we print a note between the people who would otherwise be deprived of it. If 

lines it means the white key corresponding to that white Mr. Naunton contented himself with claiming to 

space must be struck. enable hitherto untaught people to give a rough- 

eae ei eure ; ' and-ready performance of simple music, I should 

Phis is simplicity itself, and if music were Never) wish him luck. Clearly there is room for some- 
more than an affair of easy tunes of limited range; | thing of the sort. But when he ciaims that his 
accompanied by an occasional chord, nothing | cyctem can make you ‘a thorough musician,’ or 
— would be needed. But oa Se the stave | that it will enable vou to play ‘the most difficult 
used in this system is so extensive as to be | of compositions,’ he is talking nonsense. 
bothering = the ag I wemty lines are used, a) Ag to the time-saving qualities of the system, it 
widish space in the middle showing the Spot | seems to me that everything taught in this first lesson 
occupied by the note known as D in the old) could be acquired easily from the old notation, 
system. You take your measurements from him. | and almost as quickly—not quite, because the 
Here is a facsimile of the opening phrase of one! 5upil with the old system would be put on to 
of the pieces: | read, whereas Mr. Naunton gives him nothing but 

: familiar tunes, so that the playing is really ‘by 

___Play slowly. Count 4 seconds or beats in every dar ~ |ear.’ The amazing thing is that thousands of 

—— — == | people take the course. A chartered accountant's 

f = = certificate shows that in the quarter ended 

f | March 31, 1914, the number of lessons issued was 
| | 50,460! All our academies and colleges combined 
= foun show such a roll as that! Nor such an 
; i | income. Some of the testimonials are ridiculous, 
| but here is one that somehow touches me: 
i | 
SIXTY YEARS OF AGE, AND CAN PLA\ 

I gather that by the time the pupil has had the | 40 PIECES CORRECTLY 1 
fifty lessons that make up the course he will be DEAR Si1k,—I enclose stamps for that grand piece of : 
able to read and play from the ordinary notation} ™usic you so kindly sent me, and many thanks for the > 
as well as from the Nauntonian. As the pupil thus oie of the music a em I ig kg age grand. y: 

: Sixty years of age, and I can play forty pieces of music al 

has to master the old system after all, in order to} perfectly. I remain, A MOST GRATEFUL PUPIL, * 

make use of the standard musical publications, | Yours truly, 

it seems to me that he might as well have got on| (Signed} Mrs. E. Arrkin Hussy. 

a a catel odie fifty lessons appears on the Bless the old lady’s heart! I like to think of her ol 

cover of Special No. 1. At the end of the | Playing ne ory ee - =o. ges -e a 

third quarter’s lessons appears the following : ae See See Oe Se yang = lumii | 

? — 6° started on the old lines fifty years ago. If she € 

At this stage of your progress you will be a most | gets all this pleasure from stumbling through the st 

proficient and pleasing player, much in request at all works of Hurstmonceux and Martinez, what would O 

raeaerngs or your ality to play a seht ieee: | not the great masters have yielded up to her! Of |b 

able to entertain others. There are still greater heights all the testimonialisers, she is the only one I can : 
of music however, and lessons 38 to 50 lead you into |sympathise with. Too many of the others are Ww 

the highest paths of Musical expression, parents whose children : play very nicely.’ Were . 
ae , ciate saaaiac they mine, they would be smacked into wrestling a 
After your fourth quarter’s lessons : with GBDFA or forbidden the pianoforte. tk 

Your playing is now of the truly brilliant order. You st 
play with the full orchestral effect that you have noted bi 

as being a feature of the playing of the finest pianists. I have also received a copy of * Pianokode,’ a b 

cess he wane aye mae iangas | method that claims tobe ‘Understood in gn bout! J 

music, whether fantastic, capricious, defiant, sombre, or It requires no knowledge of music, and a wee al 

sad. You possess the power to sway the emotions of _ | flats, sharps, staves, accidentals, minims, crochets, ol 

your hearers, quavers, semiquavers, clefs, rests, dotted notes 
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time- or key-signatures.’ It is “a complete and 
perfect tutor,’ and contains seven pieces that “you 
can play to-day.’ Here again a picture of the 
keyboard is a prominent factor. I have not space 
to describe the means by which you are led to 
achieve those seven pieces at a sitting. I give 
instead the opening phrase of Annie Laurie. The 
tune being familiar, you will be able to work out 
the method for yourself : 
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It strikes me as being not so very simple. More- 
over, there is the fatal defect that the player who 
relies on it is limited to the necessarily small 
amount of music that is obtainable in the 
* Pianokode.’ 


This brings up the question as to the likelihood 
of the time-honoured Staff Notation ever being 
superseded. I have in my bottom drawer a good 
deal of material concerning some past efforts to 
establish a new system, and one of these days it 
shall be disinterred and discussed in this place. 
On the present occasion my business is merely to 
hold up both hands against debilitating, make-it- 
easy methods of teaching the young. Anything 
worth having is worth paying for, in money or in 
labour. Make the youngster’s tasks enjoyable, by 
all means ; but at the same time let it be clear that 
they ave tasks. To attain even a good average 
standard of achievement in an art is a long 
business, and young and old alike must make the 
best of it. No short cut can do more than take 
us round the corner and there leave us stranded ; 
and even the greatest genius trod no royal road 
other than that open to the rest of us—hard work. 


SOME NEW YORK ORGANISTS AND 
THEIR ORGANS 
pY m. (. 


The newspaper critic of music at New York has 
possibly even fewer opportunities for coming into 
close contact with organists and organ music than 
his confréres in London have, and such contacts of 
the kind as I was able to make in my recent three 
months’ visit there, were made rather in spite of 
my duties as guest critic’ to the ew York Times 
ithan because of them. Indeed, I might easily 
|}have dropped into the routine of perambulating 
the small area of the City bounded by Carnegie 
| Hall on 57th Street and Seventh Avenue in the 
| north, and by the Metropolitan Opera House on 
| Broadway, between 39th and 4oth Streets in the 
| south, had it not been for the kindness of many 
pamny who insisted on enlarging my experience in 
| 


COLLES 





many directions. 

One afternoon soon after my arrival, I was 
| attending a concert of the London String Quartet 
|at olian Hall, and in the interval looked round 
| the hall to enjoy the flavour of mixed familiarity 
jand strangeness which the occasion brought. 
|Here were the well-known players playing the 
|well-known music, one of the Rasoumovsky 
| Quartets, in the well-known way, only better (they 
| seemed to be on their mettle before this eager 
audience) ; the strangeness came in looking round 
the hall and seeing scarcely a face I knew. But 
for that and the greater keenness of the audience 
(the delight of America is that no one is bored), I 
might have been in the other olian Hall in 
Bond Street. My eye was caught by a face I 
knew, but could not for the moment place. When 
a glance showed that the owner of the face knew 
me, the name came at once to my mind. It was 
Dr. Tertius Noble, whom I had last met more than 
twenty years before when he had invited me to 
make night hideous on the then newly-restored 
organ of York Minster. From York he went to 
New York as organist of St. Thomas’s Church on 
Fifth Avenue, and when we had renewed our 
acquaintance in olian Hall, he invited me to 
see ‘a real medizeval church.’ 

St. Thomas’s is not York Minster, but it is an 
extraordinarily faithful replica of the English Gothic 
style, with its great pillars of solid hewn stone, its 
vaulted roof, its reredos of carver figures suggested 
by that of Winchester, its choir-stalls with mzserere 
seats carved from massive English oak. No 
pains and no expense have been spared in the 
effort to give to St. Thomas’s all the advantages 
of a noble architectural design carried out in 
every detail with cunning craftsmanship bestowed 
on the finest materials. The organ, designed by 
Dr. Noble himself, was built on the same unsparing 
principle. It is one of the finest specimens of 
Skinner’s work. It seemed to contain every con- 
ceivable variety of tone, reed and flue, and at the 
same time they build up a magnificent evsemd/e. 
I gathered later, more in conversation with several 
organists than from personal experience, that the 
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weakness of American-built organs is apt to lie in Philadelphia Orchestra, indeed, began his American 
the exsemb/e. The ingenuity of buildersin devising| career as organist of St. Bartholomew's, a 
varieties of tone-colour, no doubt stimulated by the | fashionable Church on Park Avenue, New York, 
needs of the cinema theatre, is immense. | but he was an importation from England, and his 
Dr. Noble has insisted on preserving at/early career at the R.C.M. and at St. James’s 
St. Thomas’s the English tradition of solid| Church, Piccadilly, had fostered his extraordinarily 
diapason tone on the Great organ not enclosed | versatile proclivities. England produces from the 
in a Swell box. The crescendo possible from the | organ-loft men like Henry J. Wood, Hugh P. Allen, 
rest of the organ enclosed in its several Swell boxes | and Walford Davies, the people who get things 
has an amazing effect, because it is a crescendo | going and keep them going by the exercise of gifts 
which really increases through the whole course of | by no means only musical. American music 
opening the box. It was wonderfully exemplified|is certainly in need of men of that type, 
for me in the case of a French horn stop, which| but it is doubtful whether they are to be expected 
ranged from the velvety tone of its f/antssimo to|to emerge from the organ-loft. America is 
something like the blast of the orchestral instrument | producing, however, fine organ players, and it is to 
blown forte. All that I heard of the organ at St. | be noted that a fine player, like a good workman 
Thomas’s served to endorse the testimonial which|in any other profession, can earn a decent living 
Dr. Noble gave to its builder as a man who brings|from his organ appointment without having to 
to his work the ideals and the personal qualifica-| supplement it by seeking all sorts of odd jobs. 
tions of the artist. |He can concentrate on his art, and there is a 
My next contact was made with organists in | growing appreciation of good organ playing, which 
bulk. I had the pleasure of meeting organists of | has been much stimulated lately by the visits of 
many ranks and both sexes at a meeting of the} famous French organists, like MM. Dupre and 
Organists’ Association, of which Dr. Noble is| Bonnet. Commercial firms compete in_ the 
president. The members meet periodically for | erection of huge auditoriums for organ music. At 
an informal dinner in one of the quiet restaurants | Wannamaker’s ‘Department Store,’ at New York, 
(such restaurants still exist) at New York, and| for example, weekly recitals with programmes of a 
discussion of all sorts of matters of common| high type are given by various American organists, 
interest takes place after dinner. Such/and, when occasion oflers, by foreign visitors. 
Associations are on much the same lines as} I was asked repeatedly about English organists, 
English ones, but in America they have prob- | who are outstanding amongst the younger men as 
ably an even greater usefulness. In America| recital-givers, &c. ‘Why don’t they come over 
there is none of that tradition—which still obtains | and play here sometimes?’ was a frequent question 
in the English provinces at any rate—by which the | when I had named a few of our younger organists, 
local organist is regarded as the natural leader of | who, in my opinion, are quite as able performers 
musical enterprise. So much of our musical life}as their more peripatetic French contemporaries. 
in this country has clustered round Cathedral | Really something ought to be done about it. Why 
establishments and the greater parish churches that!should a magnificent solo player like —— (I 
it is difficult for us to realise conditions without | forbear to mention the name I have in mind; the 
their influence. Our organists have to be con-| blank, indeed, might be filled up in several ways) 
ductors of choral societies and sometimes of | for ever waste his powers in playing daily services 
orchestras, teachers, lecturers, judges of competitive | and training choir-boys ? 
festivals, generally stimulators of every kind of As to the interesting group of American organists 
amateur effort in music. It is because they have| whom I came across both at the National Associa- 
accepted that position and laboured in it often with | tion’s gathering and elsewhere, I should not dream 
the smallest of material rewards that we have any| of singling out one for special mention were it not 
music at all outside the big towns. In America| that his colleagues insisted on singling him out. 
there is still probably much less of such amateur|* Have you heard Lynnwood Farnam play?’ was 
effort, largely because American urban life has not|}so frequent a question that I grew ashamed of 
been built up round ecclesiastical settlements. | having to answer it in the negative. One day, 
It has grown principally round commercial enter-| happening to meet Mr. Farnam at the house 
prises, and it is not until commercial enterprises|of a lady who delights in bringing the right 
reach a certain stage of prosperity that their| people together (the great gift of New York 
promoters have a thought of any kind for art.| hostesses), I told him that I had no _ hope 
When they arrive at that stage, however, their|of getting to his Monday night recitals since 
thought takes a very practical turn, and from the | Mondays were devoted to the Metropolitan Opera 
proceeds arise the great orchestras, Boston, Chicago, | House. He kindly invited me, therefore, to enjoy 
Philadelphia, and others which are the pride of |a private recital at the Church of the Holy 
music in America. ‘The organist, meantime, is just| Communion, and spent a morning playing to me 
the organist—a man who plays an instrument at} Bach and Franck and other things. A beautifully 
church or public hall or theatre. His position| finished execution, a certainty and decision of 
depends on his personal attainments as a| phrasing, that of the pedals exactly corresponding 
performer ; he has no hereditary title to prominence. | with the hands in fugue subjects and such 
Mr. Stokowski, the brilliant conductor of the| passages, together with great resource in devising 
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eflects of tone-colour, were qualities which 
particularly impressed me. His organ is a splendid 
specimen of the work of Cassavant Brothers, of 
Quebec, and Mr. Farnam was as earnest in his 
praise of these builders as Dr. Noble was in regard 
to Skinner. Fortunately I was not tempted to 
make comparisons, because the buildings are so 
very different. The Church of the Holy 
Communion is a very humble edifice indeed as 
compared with St. Thomas’s—it does not favour 
the effects of vanishing d/mnuendos, or the delicate 
wafting of sounds which we associate with 
‘Cathedral atmosphere.’ It is a plain little ‘down- 
town’ Church, and it is rather a surpr se to find it 
containing an instrument of such power and 
resource, and retaining the man, who of all the 
younger generation seems specially regarded as | 
“the hope of his side.’ 





NEW LIGHT ON EARLY TUDOR 
COMPOSERS 
By W. H. GRATTAN FLOOD 


XXX.—RICHARD EDWARDS 


In 1567, Dr. Thomas Twyne (Fellow of Corpus 
Christi College, Oxford, in 1564) wrote a lengthy 
and eulogistic epitaph on Richard Edwards, describing 
him as ‘the flower of all our realm and Phoenix of 
our age.’ His musical powers are thus alluded to: 


Thy tender tunes and rimes wherein thou wontest to 
play, 

Each princely dame of Court and town shall bear 
in mind alway. 


But Edwards is immortalised by Shakespeare 
(Romeo and Juliet), who quotes his song, /7 
Commendation of Musick; and he is equally 
immortalised by reason of the words and music of 
his lovely madrigal, commencing : 


In going to my naked bed, as one that would have 
slept, 

I heard a wife sing to her child, that long before 
had wept. 


Prof. Wallace writes : 


Edwards was by far the best poet that had graced 
the Court since the days of Cornish, and was his 
superior in both conception and expression. As 
lyricist, he was the highest achievement England had 
yet attained. His songs in manuscript, and those 
collected under his name in Zhe Paradise of Dainty 
Devices, mellifluous and lilting as bird-music, were 
such as he sprinkled his plays with, and may generally 
have been intended for such entertainments. Both as 
lyricist and dramatist he added glory to the Chapel 
Royal as a centre of dramatic entertainment, and 
composed a number of plays or interludes which were 
acted by the Children before her Majesty.’ (Zhe 
Evolution of the English Drama up to Shakespeare, 
Berlin, 1912.) 

_Notwithstanding all this praise of Edwards, the 
biographical details are scanty until about the year 
1560, when he was appointed by patent as Gentleman 
of the Chapel Royal (May 27, 1560)—the earliest 
ascertained fact in his career, according to Prof. 


Wallace. Fortunately, the present writer has 
succeeded in rescuing from oblivion a _ few 
interesting notices of this remarkable Tudor 





composer hitherto unpublished. 


Richard Edwards was born near Yeovil, in 
Somersetshire, about the year 1522, and was sent 
to Corpus Christi College, Oxford, which he entered 
on May 11, 1540, and had the good fortune to be 
placed under Dr. George Etheridge, as tutor— 
Etheridge being regarded ‘ one of the most excellent 
vocal and instrumental musicians in England’ 
(Pitts), being also an eminent physician and Greek 
Professor. After four years’ study Edwards became 
a Fellow of Corpus Christi College on August 11, 
1544, and was admitted B.A. on November 3 
following. However, in 1547, on the foundation of 
Christ Church College, he took his Master’s degree 
there, as is referred to by Dr. Thomas Twyne in his 
Epitaph of Master Edwards : 

O happy house! O place of Corpus Christi, thou 

That plantedst first, and gavest the root to that so brave 

a bow. 

And Christ Church, which enjoyedst the fruit more ripe 

at fill, 

Plunge up a thousand sighs, for grief your trickling tears 

distil. 

Curiously enough, in previous accounts of Edwards, 
there is a complete blank from 1547 to 1560, and the 
inference has been assumed that he did not join the 
Chapel Royal till 1560. This is not so, as will be 
seen ; and asa fact he received livery as a Gentleman 
of the Chapel Royal at Queen Mary’s Coronation in 
1554. 

From the Register of Oxford University it appears 
that Edwards was an Inceptor of Theology on 
February 6, 1545, and he was ordained a priest on 
taking his M.A. in 1547. He was appointed Perpetual 
Curate of St. George’s, Botolph Lane and George 
Lane, London, on September 16, 1549, but resigned 
that post in 15520n being presented to the Rectory of 
St. Helen’s, Worcester. Yet it seems fairly certain 
that he was a Gentleman of the Chapel Royal under 
Edward VIL., in 1552, for doubtless the name ‘ George 
Edwards of the Chappell,’ to whom a fee was paid 
in 1552 (Stowe MSS., Brit. Mus., 571, £.36b) is a 
scribal error for Richard Edwards. In the official 
list of the Chapel Royal, for the Coronation of Queen 
Mary, on September 17, 1553, there were thirty-one 
suits of livery ordered, and among the Gentlemen 
Richard Edwards appears, with Richard Bowyer as 
Master of the Children. Probably owing to non- 
residence, he had to resign the Rectory of St. Helen’s, 
Worcester, on July 12, 1555, as is stated in Bishop 
Pate’s Register, and was succeeded by John 
Bullingham, who was deprived six months later. 

At the accession of Queen Elizabeth, Edwards was 
given a Coronation livery, and he acted as Deputy- 
Master of the Children of the Chapel Royal from 
1560 to July 26, 1561, when he succeeded Richard 
Bowyer as Master for life. On December 4, 1561, 
he received a commission empowering him to impress 
choristers for the Chapel Royal. 

During Queen Mary’s short rule Edwards composed 
a Mass and some Latin Motets, including 7errenum 
sitiens regnum, the MS. of which is now at 
Peterhouse. He also composed 0 “he silly man 
(madrigal), an organ version of which is in the 
Mulliner MS., No. 76, folio 77b. Dr. Fellowes 
(English Madrigal Composers) points out that in this 
madrigal occurs ‘a very early example of the use of 
the chord of the major third and minor sixth,’ the 
date of which is not later than 1558. 

Between the years 1561 and 1563 Edwards and 
his boys delighted the Court with plays, including 
Appius and Virginius. These plays were highly 
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praised by Barnaby Gooch in £glogs, Epytaphes, 
and Sonettes, published on March 15, 1563, who, in 
commendation of ‘ Edwardes of the Chapell,’ describes 
his plays as far surpassing Plautus and Terence, and 
not likely to be equalled by any future poet. 

Edwards was admitted a member of Lincoln’s Inn, 
on November 25, 1564, and he produced his famous 
‘new tragical comedy,’ entitled Damon and Pythias, 
for the delectation of the Court during the Christmas 
revels of 1564-65. 
1565, the Chapel Royal boys, under Edwards, 
produced a play said to be Msegonus, at Lincoln’s 
Inn, receiving for it 53s. 4@. Exactly a year later 
he produced another play at the same place, for 
which he was paid jos. Then followed, at Christ 
Church, Oxford, two more ‘ tragical comedies,’ under 
the name of Palaemon and Arcyte, on September 2 
and September 4, 1566, played by the scholars for 
the entertainment of Queen Elizabeth. This play 
vastly delighted the Queen, who sent for Edwards, 
and ‘gave him promise of reward,’ but it is doubtful 
if the promise materialised, for the poet-musician 
sickened soon after, and died on October 31, 1566. 

Edwards contributed a setting of the metrical 
version of the Lord’s Prayer to Day’s Psalter in 1563, 
and he composed the music for Surrey’s Ye happy 
dames, Even better known is his song When griping 
grief (quoted by Shakespeare), and also his famous 
Soul-knell, But among all his works the most 
delightful is the madrigal, /” going to my naked bed, 
the words of which were published in his posthumous 
volume, Zhe Paradise of Dainty Devices. By a 
fortunate circumstance Mr. H. Elliot Button, early in 
1923, discovered manuscript copies (cérca 1597) of 
the tenor and bass parts of this madrigal, thus 
permitting of a more accurate reconstruction of the 
composition than had previously been possible from 
the organ score in the Mulliner MS. (British Museum). 
This reconstructed vocal score was published in the 
Musical Times (July, 1923), and the changes are all 
for the better, bringing out clearly the old-world 
beauty of Edwards’s work. 

Let me add that Dr. Etheridge, the tutor of 
Edwards, described by Henry Davey as ‘a stubborn 
Romanist, who was still alive in 1585,’ was Regius 
Professor of Greek at Oxford and a sound musician. 
Another of his pupils was William Giffard, afterwards 
\rchbishop of Rheims. 


BUILT TO MUSIC 
By Mrs. FRANK LIEBICH 
When Gareth came over the hills and down the 


slopes to the plain from whence, through the mist, he| 


could see the spires and turrets of the enchanted city, 
he began to doubt whether he really saw Camelot or 
a vision. The old Seer endeavoured to reveal to him 
something of the magic and mystery of the wonderful 
place that had been built by fairy harpists to the music 
of their harps. But Gareth was angered. He was 
impatient of conundrums propounding that a city 
could be built to music and yet not built and at the 
same time built for ever. 

A similar enchantment is thrown over any ordinary 
person who enters a concert-hall. 
planted on the floor of Queen’s Hall at an orchestral 
concert or at home sitting in his arm-chair by the fire- 
side, after the first few beats of the conductor’s baton 
the listener, be he ‘in’ or ‘out,’ can imagine himself to 
be like Gareth ‘planted on the plain that broaden’d 
towards the base of Camelot.’ 


Shortly afterwards, on February 2, | 


With his feet | 





| will have entered the enchanted city built, as the case 
| may be, by classic, romantic, or modern enchanter, 
| But unlike Gareth who was impatient of illusion the 
ordinary person is confronted with reality. 

The modern French philospher Bergson—whose 
theories approximate in so many ways to music—ip 
| his book on Laughter, says that Art is a more direct 
| vision of reality. Artists, be they great painters, 
great musicians, or great poets, possess the power of 
seeing and realising more than we ordinary mortals 
| see and realise. Consequently their vision, which 
| they severally embody in their work, enables us to 
| penetrate further into reality ourselves. This power 
| belongs very especially tothe musician. For subtler 
and swifter than words music expresses fundamental 
| truths in its own language of sound in a more direct 
|manner than any arrangement of pigments or 
| consonants and vowels. It penetrates and insinuates 
itself into our hiddenest secrecies, and speaks to us 
of things that words would only desecrate. A chord, 
a phrase, certain intervals or progressions or grouping 
|}of chords, sometimes even a single note, are 
| sufficient to set up an affinity with some particular 
| vibrational force or rhythm of our being, and we are 
| lost to the semblance of things around us and are in 
| direct and intimate union with the music which has 
| taken complete possession of our personality. But 
| these thrilling contacts are not continuous. If they 
| were, they would be too overpowering and satiety 
| would set in. Like unto Gareth’s experience does 
music affect us. It builds and yet what it builds is 
not built, and at the same time it is built forever. The 
symphonies that our ears have assimilated repeatedly 
| during a life-time, the beautiful trios, quartets, 
| quintets, and other chamber music of our predilection, 
the most perfect songs which are cherished as 
belonging to the arcanum of our precious possessions, 
are all packed away in the storehouse of our memory. 
Our apprehension of this répertoire of favourite che/s- 
@’wuvre—and not always necessarily che/s-d’auvre— 
our cognisance of them resembles visionary archi- 
tecture. They are built to and of music much in the 
same way as atmospheric effects shape and unshape 
themselves before our gaze. Like shifting lights and 
shadows music seems tangible and at precisely the same 
moment intangible. So that it is built and not built; 
only on the palimpsest of our memory is it seeming} 
built for ever. 

This slow and steady building and unbuilding of 
intangibility is also effected by each one of us at our 
own particular musical instrument. The first reading 
of a new piece will bring us into more or less close 
acquaintance with the music. Closer intimacy wil 
result in its taking possession of us and we of it. 
Finally it is built into our memory. The idea, the 
composer’s conception is reconstructed in our mind 
But though the filmy sound-structure is apparently 
completely built within our brain, it needs the 
conjunction of keys or strings or vocal cords, as the 
case may be, to rebuild it concretely either for our 
own or for any listener’s pleasure. Neither is it buil! 
within our memory for a life-time. Time has 2 
blurring effect on all and sundry. And when memory} 
plays us false we may well be inclined to borro¥ 
some of the words of Gareth’s friend the Seer anen! 
| the ‘ Riddling of the Bards’: ‘Confusion and illusion 

. elusion . . . and evasion.’ These are appre 
priate cognomens for the mental states that succeed 
one another in our endeavour to re-glimpse th 
delicate construction which is in ruins within ow 
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So far we have considered the listener to, and the 
executant of, music. But what of the creative 
musician? The well-known story of Mozart leaps 
to the memory. His delaying the writing of the 
Overture to Don Giovanni until the eve of the day of 
performance : his writing it at break-neck speed to 
the sound of his wife telling the story of Cinderella. 
The tale is so perfectly credible if we realise his 
succinct vision of the entire composition. Like an 
enchanted, spectral city the whole Prelude to the 
opera floated before the eyes of his mind. The 
vision was so vivid that Sophy’s telling of the fairy- 
story could notdimit. Like an airdrawn city of spires 
and turrets it was built in his memory. Little by little 
the whole of it had been consigned to paper and 
handed over to the copyists. The next evening it 
filtered into the ears of hundreds of the good citizens 
of Prague. And ever since and still the airy fabric 
has been and is being built and rebuilt; while 
nothing is safer to prophesy than that the orchestras 
of the future will continue to shape and re-shape it. 

Thus like the visionary city of Camelot and Gareth’s 
impatience of its semblance and reality is the mixture 
of the real and the ideal in the art of music. In life 
it is the blurring effect of the real that causes our sight 
to be dimmed to the ideal. But at the same time we 
can take comfort from the modern philosophical 
axiom that reality is in the artist’s work when ideality 
is in his mind and spirit, and it is by dint of ideality 
only that we regain contact with reality. 


WHAT IS WRONG WITH WELSH MUSIC? 
By JEFFREY PULVER 


My experiences during a recent visit to South 
Wales brought this question to my mind. To many 
it may seem absurd to ask it. The Welsh have, in 
the opinion of the general public, such a high 
reputation for musicianship that to the lay mind it 
is simply waste of time to look more closely into the 
matter. But the case of music in Wales is just one 
more example of the drugging effect that is produced 
by the constant repetition of a phrase. We have 
allowed ourselves to be completely obsessed by the 
enthusiastic findings of insufficiently-equipped critics. 
Wales is a nation of singers, they said ; some of her 
choirs are among the finest in the world ; vigour, 
volume, power, and enthusiasm are unequalled. All 
thisis true ; but it is not all the truth. There is some- 
thing radically wrong with music in Wales, though it is 
asomething that does not meet the eve at first glance. 
All my reading on the subject of the music of the 
Principality, and my own experience of it, tend to bring 
me to one conclusion, and this is the perhaps very 
startling though perfectly simple one of deciding that 
the only thing which is wrong with Welsh music is 
just—lack of knowledge. Criticism is useful only 
when it is constructive, and I shall endeavour, as 
briefly as may be, to justify my finding and to suggest 
a possible cure. 

There will be no need for me to dwell upon the 
good points of Welsh music, since they are sufficiently 
well-known ; indeed—and unfortunately for Wales— 
foo well-known. ‘The true musicians of that country 
need to be protected from their friends. The whole 
of Wales needs to have brought home the exact value 
of the fulsome praise that has been showered upon 
its music—especially its choral music. Had these 
one-sided critics shown the other side of the shield 
before Wales had become accustomed to praise, they 

Cc 





might have done much good. As it was, musical 
Wales of the last century gradually grew up with the 
belief that enthusiasm and volume and large choirs 
produced the best music; that because no faults 
were mentioned none existed. It has been this 
early praise that has prevented self-criticism from 
exercising its beneficial functions. It was the 
national characteristic of devoting an unbounded 
enthusiasm upon any object that was loved which 
converted the art of music into a quasi-religious 
revival. But the whole-hearted fervour that raises 
thousands in a passionate religious renascence is a 
necessary means to an end; while music, being an 
art, requires some carefully thought-out effects 
(capable of reproduction), some subtlety of colour 
and mood, some technical resource, some restraint, 
some discipline. Christopher Simpson, in 1665, said 
it was no felony to rob one’s self, and thus | shall 
not feel conscience-stricken if I quote from a lecture 
I delivered at Swansea in January : 


When one hears the marvellous spontaneity, the 
fervid enthusiasm, the intense love for the art, the 
magnificent dramatic properties, of the Welsh musicians, 
it seems a thousand pities that absence of artistic 
restraint, indifference to the importance of sight- 
reading, often ignorance of notation altogether, and 
a refusal to submit to any sort of discipline, should 
prevent so Heaven-endowed a nation of musicians 
from occupying the first place in the artistic scheme of 
Europe. 


Choralism in Wales is a comparatively young art, 
and a consideration of the forces which brought it 
into being cannot find a place here. I can do no 
better than direct interested readers to John 
Graham’s excellent little book, A Century of Welsh 
Music (Kegan Paul), where much _ information 
on this subject will be found. At present 
I wish to confine myself to placing a finger 
on a few of the most apparent shortcomings in 
Welsh music. Firstly, what effect has the un- 
restrained enthusiasm of the Welsh choristers upon 
their music? In case I am classed with the pre- 
judiced writers, I had better answer the question by 
quoting J. S. Curwen, who said: ‘ The excitement 
and passion which make them sing so well, lead them to 
force their voices beyond the limits of sweetness ’— 
in short, ‘ The characteristic defect of these Welsh 
choirs is the tendency to scream.’ Sometimes the 
mass of tone produced by Welsh choirs is magnificent 
and occasionally awe-inspiring—but all this grandeur 
is lost because there is not, as a rule, sufficient 
contrast, nor any subtle gradation of tone or variety 
in colour. This is the first lesson that Wales must 
learn. 

Secondly, the question of sight-reading. Alas, we 
have all gone back a long way from the proud 
position we held in this respect in Elizabethan 
England. We are finding examiners all over the 
country deploring the state of sight-reading, and 
making every effort to encourage its cultivation along 
sensible lines. But in Wales the state of affairs is 
worse. Forty years ago inquiry elicited the informa- 
tion that only from ten to thirty per cent. of the 
choristers could read, most of them being Tonic 
Sol-fa-ists. I have not been able to determine 
by actual figures how things stand to-day; but the 
fact remains that far too many choirs—! dare not 
even hint at what I think |the percentage to be— 
are still forced to learn their new music by the dray- 
horse system of plodding wearily through it until all 
the singers who are not readers have learnt their 
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parts by ear from the few that are. 
the parts. are ever after sung by ear. What wonder, | 
then, that so many Welsh choralists can sing from | 
memory? What effect other than a bad one can| 
such mechanical and parrot-like repetition have upon | 
a fine work? And this mechanical repetition will be| 
necessary until all the members of a choir have 
learned to read. 

But in order to read at sight it is first necessary to 
be in a position to read at all. ‘How many Welsh 
singers,’ I asked at Swansea, ‘can place their hands | 
upon their hearts and say they can read from any | 
notation ?? The conductors of the numerous choirs | 
and choral societies which are so conspicuous a} 
feature inthe Principality, could answerthat question. 
And thus three, four, five, or even six months of 
continual rehearsing remain necessary for the 
average Welsh choir to learn a new work of fair 
difficulty. It must be confessed that the results| 
attained by these terribly inartistic means are 
frequently very fine. What would be the results, 
however, if each member of the choir could read 
his part intelligently from the start? I need not 
dwell upon the things that might be done with the 
work in question in the time thus saved. 

The fourth point is the lack of interest in instru- | 
mental music in Wales. It may seem at first glance | 
to be a far-fetched theory that an understanding of | 
instrumental music can help in the correct interpre- | 
tation of vocal music, but I am firmly convinced that | 
the study of instrumental music necessitates a wider | 
musical knowledge than does the vocalist’s art. It| 
has been said by many that among vocalists we find | 
the least musically cultured of all musicians. It 
is a fact that the very ease with which pleasant | 
sounds can be produced by a singer has often| 
rendered him oblivious to the need for technical 
knowledge. Instrumental music compels the student | 





to make himself acquainted with all the mechanical | _ 


accessories that serve his art. He learns to fix in his | 
mind the relative magnitude of the different intervals, 
and thus forms an almost unconscious appreciation | 
of harmony. This state of affairs enables the| 
instrumentalist to look upon the various intervals as | 
comparative values and as links in a great chain 
of consonances. Furthermore, the player on an 
instrument is more generally compelled, if only for 
purely physical reasons, to cultivate the power of 
producing dynamic contrasts, both sudden and 
gradual. Singers brought up in or near such 
instrumental environment would very soon imitate 
the tone-gradation and dynamic stock-in-trade of the 
instrumentalist. All branches of an art must help 
one another, It is a curious thing that while violin 
teachers tell their pupils to imitate the human voice, 
teachers of singing tell their students to ‘make it 
sound like a violin.’ The cult of good instrumental 
music can do Wales a tremendous amount of good, 
and its adoption is one of the most insistent of the 
crying needs in Welsh music to-day. 

Besides these considerations there are one or two 
more points that demand attention. The first is the 
danger of too national a programme. No one could 
be more willing than I to praise all national move- 
ments when they aim at securing the self-respect of 
a nation. But when applied to an art nationalism 
generally does a good deal of harm by bringing about 
a cramping insularity. Every country is entitled to 
its own idiom ; indeed, its music would be lost in 
a general sameness if this were not so. But the 
fundamental principles of an art are universal, and 





Once learned, | 









the study of its history and technics must be carried 
beyond the confines of one’s own borders. The 
musicians of Wales must follow the example now 
being set in England, and take up the study of 
our 16th and 17th century works ; not necessarily 
for imitation but for inspiration, and as exercises 
in balance, restraint, and artistic imagination. The 
local Press, too, could do far more than is at present 
the case towards widening the outlook of the native 
musicians, by drawing their attention to past and 
present extra-Cambrian music. It can also impress 
upon Welsh musicians the fact that the fulsome 
flatterers of their choral work are not their friends 
so much as are those who with the best of motives 
expose their shortcomings. In the past the most 
severe critics of Welsh music have been Welshmen— 
and there are to-day still to be found in Wales 
patriotic nationals who are doing their best to instruct 
the masses. But they are in the minority, and con- 
sequently their work is all the more arduous. Wales 
has a great and glorious musical future ; but before 
she enjoys it she will have to go through a very 
systematic course of training which must include 
vocal technique, an appreciation of dynamics, the 
power of self-restraint, and, above all, a fundamental 
knowledge of the physical material of which good 
music is made, and more instrumental practice. 

It is a fallacy for Welshmen to think that the 
present choral methods are justified by age-old 
tradition and that having been in vogue so long they 
cannot be eradicated. The fact is that choralism as 
we know it in Wales is a comparatively very young 
growth, and it is by no means too late for the pupil 
to commence to learn. It is a matter for sincere 
regret that such wonderfully good material should 
exist and yet be debarred from its proper place in 
European music merely because it is neither cor- 
rectly directed nor efficiently developed and used. 


At Gresham College, on March 12, Prof. Sir Frederick 
Bridge began a series of four lectures on music, the first 
two of which were devoted to Zhe usical Companion and 
other publications of John Playford. Sir Frederick Bridge’s 
own copy of Zhe Musical Companion, which he has had on 
his shelves so long that it had almost passed out of his 
memory until his attention was accidentally called to it, was 
published by Playford ‘at his shop in the Temple, near the 
church,’ in 1673. Himself a composer as well as a publisher 
of music, Playford was intimate with the Laweses, Purcell, 
and all the well-known musicians of his time—the Common- 
wealth and the reign of Charles II. He had rendered 
us, said Sir Frederick, an inestimable service by preserving 
much that lost. ‘I 
believe,’ he added, ‘that this A/usical Companion is the 
book Pepys means when he speaks of ‘* Mr. Playford’s 
catches.”’ The and 
catches—were sung by Miss Coral Peachey, Mr. Herbert 
Thompson, and Mr. Graham Smart with full appreciation 

Some of them 

Sir Frederick 

Others were by 


music would otherwise have been 


illustrations—part-songs, rounds, 


both of their musical and comic qualities. 
were based on the London Cryes which 
Bridge has rescued for this generation. 
Henry Lawes, Saville, Orlando Gibbons, and Playford 
himself. 

The third lecture treated of the relations of Handel 
and the Duke of Chandos, and the fourth described 
Attwood’s studies with Mozart, with illustrations from 
original manuscripts in Sir Frederick’s possession. 
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RHEINBERGER’S ORGAN SONATAS 


By HARVEY GRACE 
(Continued from February number, page 134) 
NO. 16, IN G SHARP MINOR, OP. 175 


Allegro moderato; Skandinavisch ; Introduction 
and Fugue 


This is one of the most notable of the later 
Sonatas, not only because of its excellence, but 
also because it seems to stand apart from its 
fellows in regard to style and flavour—though it is 
not easy to make the difference clear to those who do 
not know the work. For one thing, it seems to be 
less Teutonic; it is several pages shorter than the 
average of the later Sonatas; and it is slighter in 
texture, especially as regards the Fugue. ‘The title 
of the slow movement suggests that it was written 
after a visit to Northern Europe; and if so we have 
the key to the curiously poetic quality of the music 
as a whole—the kind of romanticism that we find in 
Grieg and Sibelius. One would describe it as a cold 
romanticism but for the danger of being misunder- 
stood. Call it rather the poetry of a cold country, 
which, as we know, is easily distinguishable from 
that of a warm one. (For a homely example 


remember the difference between the folk-songs of 
Scotland and Southern England.) 

The character of the Sonata is pretty well shown 
in its opening phrase—tuneful, yet with a touch of 
bleakness : 






































Save for a brief modulation to the relative major 
this first page sticks to G sharp minor, and a second 
theme that opens the next page is also in the same 
key. Insistence on one tonality is a peculiarity of 
the Sonata—the Skandinavisch and Fugue being also 
in Gsharp minor. A partial exception is the two-page 
Introduction to the Fugue, which begins in E major, 
but in its second half settles down into the dominant 
of the keyof the work. Theresuit is less monotonous 
than might be expected, thanks to the liberal amount 
of modulation, sometimes to remote keys. But there 
is undoubtedly a monochrome effect which we may 
well imagine to be reminiscent of a visit to a com- 
paratively sunless country. Is there any other 
modern Sonata in which the slow movement is in 
the same key as the first and last ? 

The mood of the opening is carried on and slightly 
accentuated by the remainder of the first subject 
section : 
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The triplet figuration is made much of in this 
page, with animated results—and incidentally with 
considerable demands on finger technique if the 
pace and /egafo are maintained. Some close imitative 
treatment of the opening figure of the first subject 
serves as a bridge to the second subject proper in 


























B major—a characteristic little tune, broad and 

simple : 

Ex. 3. 
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land so on for fifteen bars, with a harmonization 
| plain, yet full of interesting touches. 

A half-close on a dominant ninth of F sharp leads 
to the development section (the movement is in 
sonata form). It opens with Ex. 2 (now in B minor), 
but after a mere bar and a-half the composer 
suddenly drops it, switches off into a flourish in the 
dominant of D, and gives us the opening theme 
with a delightful flowing triplet tenor part : 
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The opening four notes of the theme are aj provides a good opportunity for a powerful solo stop 
prominent feature in the capital free section that|/in the left hand as well as in the pedal part. 
follows. A new subject comes on the scene in the} Although # is indicated at the start, we should 
next page—a simple march-like tune of eight bars.| reserve a good bit of power for the entry of the 
A short bridge-passage brings us to the recapitula-|theme in D sharp major at bar 2 of line 4 on the 
tion portion, which follows custom, with the second| second page. The Introduction may of course be 
subject in the tonic major (noted of course as A flat).| omitted, but it provides so fine a contrast to the 
The Coda is shorter than we expect from Rheinberger, | rest of the Sonata that it should be retained whenever 
but it is highly effective, with its energetic and pointed | time permits. 
treatment of the Neapolitan sixth, the grindingly- The Fugue, like the rest of the Sonata as a whole, 
built-up thirteenth that follows, and the fine series of|is light in character. Its subject has none of the 








































big chords in the last seven bars. 
close gives us yet another of Rheinberger’s fresh 
treatments of the plagal cadence. Composers in 
search of astonishing methods of ending a work 
might do worse than see what this ‘academic’ 
composer manages to accomplish by a resourceful 
use of the simplest of all cadences. 

This truly delightful movement is on the short 
side, taking only about five minutes to play. The 
fact, with its tuneful character and its freedom from 
anything in the way of lengthy development, makes 
it a good choice for playing to people with whom the 
composer’s name has somehow become a synonym 
for stodginess, The registration gives no trouble. 
If we have liberal resources a good deal may be 
done, but the few and simple changes of power 
indicated by the composer are all that are really 
necessary. A slightly quicker pace than that marked 


crotchet = 120) may be adopted with advantage. 
As usual, the phrasing marks are almost all of the 
haphazard type, and must be ignored. 

The Skandinavisch recalls the slow movement of 
the D major Sonata in its insistence on one short 
theme, but it is far superior because the theme is 
Here is its opening : 


more attractive. 











A short, vigorous theme in A flat appears twice, 


Note that the; masculine energy of such subjects as those in F, 


B flat, and E flat. It suggests rather the dance or 








Scherzo: 
Ex. 6. Con moto. —, 
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; The pace is marked dotted crotchet = 116, which 
is surely far too quick. At first sight one thinks the 
| dotted crotchet is a misprint for a quaver, but this 
|would be too slow. I suggest that from sixty to 
| seventy dotted crotchets will meet the case. 

The exposition over, new material comes on in the 
shape of an avfeggio figure in semiquavers, and the 
quicker motion thus set up is kept going until 
the closing section. This secondary material is less 
interesting than the average free part in Rheinberger’s 
Fugues, and the work suffers accordingly. The fugal 
writing, too, is on the loose side. For example, the 
new material has barely started when the subject 
| makes an isolated entry in the tenor which seems 
| quite casual, and a few bars later the tenor and bass 
jin turn deliver the first bar of the subject, and then 
lleave the treble to give it in full. The bass 
| immediately follows with an entry, but makes two 
| shots at the opening phrase, in different keys, before 
| settling down to an orthodox statement in D sharp 
'minor. There is a good deal of such fragmentary 
treatment, and this—combined with the un-fugue-like 








| character of the avfegeio passages and the freedom 


and provides contrast, otherwise the only variety |of the modulations—gives the movement a scherzo- 


by slight 
and, above all, by 

inverted pedal points. With all its| 
simplicity and slightness, the piece abounds in 
felicitous touches. Note, for example, the interest | 
of the bass, despite the fact of its consisting largely | 
of tonic and dominant. The fall from dominant to} 
tonic at the opening and at later repetitions of the | 
passage is held back for a beat, with a curious 
hesitating effect. See, too, how the A flat section 
takes over the minor third of the preceding chord 
and treats it as an auxiliary note in the new key. 
Unexpected, too, yet simple and natural, are the| 
resolutions in bars 8 and g of page 15. In fact, 
one cannot play many bars without meeting with some 
neat little stroke. With all its art, however, it is as 
unaffected as folk-song—which, indeed, seems to be 
its origin. The result is one of the best of all the 
slow movements, yet one of the shortest and easiest. 
There is no opening for solo stops nor for anything 
but the plainest of registration. 

The Introduction to the Fugue is ‘short and/| 
weighty, with a broad, simple theme, which is given | 
twice to the pedal reed with imposing results. Its | 
canonic treatment at the end of the first page 


is supplied 
laying-out, 
examples of 











changes of harmony and like flavour. 
some delightful| writer is so high that he may fall below it and still 





Rheinberger’s standard as a fugue 
write a fugue well above the level reached by the 
average organ composer. The G sharp minor Fugue 
is a case in point. We should esteem it highly did 
we not unconsciously measure it by the scale of such 
achievements as the C sharp minor, B flat, F, E flat, 
and D minor Fugues—to mention only a few out- 
standing specimens. 

It has the advantage, however, of winding up well. 
As we have seen repeatedly, the Coda is a strong 
feature with Rheinberger, and if this Fugue needed 
saving its Cvda is equal to the occasion. It begins 
rather abruptly on page 22 with the simple march- 
like subject of the first movement, now in A fiat, 
over a florid pedal part. A striking effect is the 
alternation of § and ? time, though the signature 
remains unchanged. The rhythm will bother the 
player unless he holds fast to his two-in-a-bar. The 
first movement theme is worked with bold harmoni- 
zation and growing interest until it comes to rest on 
a dominant pedal in A flat, over which the manual 
writing mounts finely to a shake on the leading-note. 
With the resolution the pedal harks back to the 
fugue subject : 
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eee ge Poco meno mosso. . | Onpage 22, at which point the power may be increased 
= a 3 ; by | to f, the Coda being played fas marked. The light 

—- = eet chamber music style may be accentuated by the 
Se —*s i soloing of the tenor entry of the subject on bar 5 of 

page 19, and a telling (but not loud) 8-ft. or 4-ft. pedal 

5 | =F | stop may be added for the bass entry at the end of 
Ss the same page, and taken off at the end of bar 7 on 

= ie 4 i = | page 20. Played at the smart pace it clearly 

= —_=---._§_- demands the Fugue is difficult, but it well repays 
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and an imposing peroration ends with a charac- 
teristic and original cadence over a tonic pedal. 

Only two registration marks are given—/ at the 
start and fat the Coda. After a good many experi- 
ments with this Fugue I feel that it makes the most 
of itself when treated lightly. The style should 
never be overlooked in settling registration, and 
there can be no dispute as to the style in this case. 
Moreover, much of the writing lies high, and is 
slender in texture. Such a passage as the following 
loses much by being played loudly : 
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the trouble, especially if a little extra thought 
is spent over the registration. If we decide on 
a light treatment there are longish stretches where 
the hands may be on separate manuals of contrasted 
colour but equal power, ¢.g., the greater part of page 19. 
The fact of so much of the movement being out 
of the regular fugal style, and the liberal amount of 
pedalling on the short keys, make it particularly 
good for the student. The whole Sonata deserves 
to be well known, being unconventional and 
melodious. 


No. 17, FANTASIA SONATA IN B MAJOR, OP. 181 


Fantasia (Moderato grave—Poco animato—Grave) ; 
Intermezzo; Introduction and Fugue 


Of the later Sonatas this appears to be the best 
known. Certainly it is one of the finest of the 
series, and could not well be left out of a leet of 
(say) half-a-dozen. It recalls the D flat work in its 
spaciousness, wealth of melodic invention, and 
harmonic richness. So far as melody is concerned— 
melody of the wide-ranging instrumental type—I 
cannot recall anything better in modern organ 
music than the opening of the first movement, It 
leads off thus : 

Ex. 9. j 

Grave. @ = 72. 






























































I suggest, therefore, quiet 8-ft. and 4-ft. at the start, 
with very slight additions until the little bit of s¢retfo 


and so on for about twenty bars more, with a 
harmonization and laying-out rich and sonorous, 





and entirely free from stodginess or commonplace. 
After two pages of this, a full close in the tonic is 
made, and contrast provided by a section consisting 
entirely of arpeggios over a plain bass. The interest 
may easily decline here. Much depends on the 
resonance of the building, the choice of stops, and 
(it may be necessary to add) perfect equality and 
legato in the playing. The effect aimed at is 
evidently that of /egatissimo in pianoforte playing. 
We ought to hear the harmonic effect free from 
blur, and the top note of each group should come 
out as a simple tune. Generally it will be better 
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to reduce the composer’s / to m/f; in a smallish | (It will be noticed that the theme is almost 
building an open diapason is apt to make the/ identical with the subject of the Fugue in the 
passage sound heavy. A full close in C sharp and a| B minor Sonata.) A further subject appears at the 
couple of bars of soft chords lead to the second|end of page 8—a simple two-bar motive that at 
subject proper. (Note in the bridge-passage the | every appearance ends with Rheinberger’s favourite 
crescendo mark ~=—, the only one in all the Sonatas ! | {-§ cadence. The animazo sails along capitally for 
Incredible as it may seem, Rheinberger’s organ had | three pages, and then works up a climax that 
no Swell pedal. Here he either remembered that | prepares the way for a return of the opening theme, 
other organs were better provided, or he wrote the | éemfopfrimo. Theremainder of this fine big movement 
bridge-passage in such a way that it could be played| follows sonata form, and ends Grave with a 
by the right hand alone, the mark being added to | final statement of the main theme. 

show that the stops were to be drawn as gradually| Allusion has already been made to Rheinberger’s 


as possible in a bar of slow time.) excellence as a writer of variations. The /ntermezzo 

The second subject has a good deal of pomp and gives us an example that many consider to be his 

circumstance : best. The theme is a simple Beethovenish tune of 
eight bars : 


Ex. 10. 





a tempo. I 
wX. 12. 








et et. 
(i) ‘ 

















The nine Variations are run into one another 
without break, and the theme is always apparent. 
The seventh, with its big chopstick chords, is a bit 
out of the picture when played # as marked. Such 
indications are relative, and #here is not the same 
as # in the first movement. The eighth Variation 
gives us yet one more example of the composer's 
bad registration. The theme at the top is marked £, 
the inner part (consisting of detached pairs of demi- 
semiquavers s¢accaéo) is marked wz/, and the bass //. 
Played in this way the hopping inner part is an 

|infliction. All three parts should be pretty well 

== = — — =| — | equal in power, the theme with (say) string tone, the 

- ee — w— | hopping part with soft flute, and the pedal with soft 
| 8-ft. and 16-ft. 

Again, the ninth Variation gives us a decorative 








e/a 








Not many of us can overcome the temptation to hang left-hand part marked / against the »/of the theme 
slightly on the | — . gl" -¢ - 
aban ¢ last beat of the fourth bar—nor need | and here again the call is for contrast in tone-colour 


ae a ~ : . |rather than in power. The sudden burst at the end 
A gradual decrescendo leads to a cadence in oo : : siz 
7 . : : of this Variation is not effective, I think. A slight 
F sharp, and we then begin an important section, | . ‘ ; p 
) Th; go , increase of the preceding / is enough, because the 
Poco animato, This starts with a theme given out |). . . . Atha anes 
“ : re . climax is mainly in the music itself—an unexpected 
in such a manner as to threaten a fugue, but instead . “or ail . 
ia , : chord of F flat, built up avfeggiando and paused on. 
et have free treatment, the treble taking up the tune The ending is quite in the Beethoven-Brahms 
skittishly, with a kind of handspring : 8» PP; q ; 
| manner. 
| The Introduction, like other movements of its 
o= 144. ’ type, is useful when the Fugue is played alone. 
+t. — — — —_ : ge ° . 
6 =— —— ——— p= =e Otherwise it is perhaps better to go straight from 
— med. _ |the slow movement to the Fugue. Dr. Bennett 
f \thinks that this Fugue was the last Rheinberger 
SSS ___|wrote for the organ. (The remaining Sonatas 
2 ee = ———| contain no Fugue.) As the Doctor says, it shows 
cen ~——~| no falling-off, so we wonder why the composer 
| dropped the form. Perhaps he felt that he had 
exhausted its possibilities in the way of new devices. 
The subject shows him returning to a type that led 
to some of his best examples—an opening con- 
| sisting of a few emphatic, longish notes (suggestive 
—— =35 == 'of the quarters of a chime), followed by a series of 
| quicker ones: 
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It is worked with great vigour for two and a-half/ manuals providing a rich four-part background. 
pages, with entries so far afield as B flat and E flat.| Rheinberger may have written more immediately 
Then a sudden # starts a reference to the second | attractive Fugues than this, but I do not think he 
subject of the first movement—a preparation for its|ever combined fugue and sonata form to better 
delivery 7a moment later. From this point the first | effect. 
movement theme plays a prominent part, alternating In the way of registration there is no need to 
with the fugal working—a plan the composer used|do more than to warn players against the long 








with success in the B flat Fugue, and even as stretches of # indicated by the composer. 
Rheinberger, 


early as the A flat Fantasia Sonata, 


Save 
| when the pompous second subject is on, and of 


as we know, is not lavish with canonic devices, but | course in the closing section from the .J/aesfoso, 
an excellent specimen occurs at the beginning of /the best effect will be obtained by a variety of 


page 14, the treble and bass treating the subject in 
canon at the octave at a beat’s distance, and the 
treble and alto following with a repetition. Note 
that in the first canon the top part leads off ; in the 
second the lower. 

An exciting sequential bridge-passage over a 
dominant pedal begins a few bars later, leading into 


a final statement of the first movement theme, now 
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Why does Rheinberger give the maes¢oso theme in 
singlenotesonly? I venture to suggest that weadd the 
octave, or, better still, play the theme on a tuba, omit- 
ting the right-hand chords, and if the left-hand part is 
turgid on our particular organ, slightly modifying it. 
Of course, the soloing should not go on beyond the 
first bar in line 3 of this page. It may be resumed 
for the first two bars of the last line, the right hand 
going back to the Great at the last bar. This tuba 
delivery calls for discretion ; the stop must be a big 
one, and the accompanying chords just right as to 
position, otherwise a fine passage will be spoilt. The 
iast page is a worthy end to the Fugue, the subject 
being delivered by the pedals, with posaune, the 








fortes. 


To be continued.) 


BOUGHTON AND THE ‘ALKESTIS’ 


By RICHARD BINNS 


In the respect paid to the recent London pre- 
| sentation of Rutland Boughton’s A/kestis, the fact 
| that the work was originally given at Glastonbury 
| nearly eighteen months ago has been obscured. In 
the interval there has been a notable accumulation 
of critical opinion which seems worthy of some 
examination. Its general trend is to the effect that 
Boughton’s music is undeniably beautiful but not 
quite big enough for its job—that, of course, depends 
upon the job—and not the biggest the composer 
could have given us. Passing from the general 
trend to details there is remarkably wide variance : 
one opinion is that the music is not expressive 
enough ; another, that it is weak in characterisation ; 
a third, that it ‘does not rise to the situation’; a 
fourth, that it is ‘extraordinarily moving’ ; another, 
that it ‘establishes English ofera for the first time 
since Purcell’; still another, that the music has a 
shapeless line that fails to coil itself into the clearly- 
outlined designs of the Greek drama’—and so on. 
Those who are familiar with Boughton’s theories and 
with his earlier practice will probably feel that a 
good deal of this, while containing some element of 
truth, falls rather wide of the main ground. Many 
of the apparent contradictions would appear to have 
their source in a persistent unwillingness to make 
that essential distinction between ofera and music- 
drama which Wagner strove to establish and which 
Boughton, among others, has given almost a life- 
time to correct and develop. Boughton calls his 
Alkestis a music-drama with an obviously specific 
intention, and to the present writer this work more 
than any other from the same hand demands assess- 





| ment in the light of just this important differentiation. 


So long ago as 1911 Boughton published his 
Essay on Choral Drama. He was hard at work on 
his theories in collaboration with the late R. R. 
Buckley, and this Essay was their declaration of 
faith. Music-drama as distinct from opera, Boughton 
contended, is a piece of symbolism, the only adequate 
expression of which is to be found in the continuous 
emotional mood of music. A ‘religious’ idea he 
postulated as the force-generative of Art. Music 
was to be used to enhance the emotional effect where 
necessary, but was not to impede action and dialogue ; 
it was to provide atmosphere, but not merely to 
underline the drama as Debussy attempted to do in 
Pelléas. ‘Whatever of scenic beauty, physical 
movement, song, trio, and chorus enter into the 
work will result not from the desire to keep the 
senses of the audience tickled, but from the necessity 
or expressing the religious idea naturally and com- 
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pletely.’ With Wagner, Boughton claimed the need 
to subordinate physical and sensuous appeal—if the 
result was to attain that spiritual alytude which 
music demanded for its due development—was more 
perfectly understood than the ‘equal necessity for 
the subordination of the intellectual appeal’; a 
disadvantage which led Wagner frequently more 
towards the ground of prose and the problem-play 
than to that of poetry and music-drama. It might, 
and probably would, be disputed to-day whether 
Wagner’s success was chiefly that of subordinating 
stage realism to musical spiritualism ; but that he 
found a way to carry on the thread of a ‘spiritual 
play by means of music’ cannot be questioned, and 
Boughton, it is clear, has thought it no shame to 
work on the basis that Wagner handed down. 

Active minds will not need to be warned that this 
theoretical plan takes at least one fundamental factor 
for granted: it assumes that the nature of your 
music-drama subject is satisfactory to begin with—a 
po‘nt on which Wagner himself had something 
emphatic to say—and that you can see your musical 
way to make the combination of music, poetry, action, 
and the rest, into a logical and coherent whole. If 
we accept this assumption it is reasonable and 
natural to ask: How far must the nature of your 
music correspond with the nature of your subject? It 
must, we suppose, have sufficient of its prevailing 
spirit to prevent the two prime partners in the venture 
damaging each other au coup dessai; but beyond 
that it is difficult to dogmatise ; and there are endless 
complications. Whatever compromise the composer 
may feel compelled to make in the matter it is not 
easy to see more than two broad choices open in 
the method of application, if the result is to be an 
acceptable unity: either there must be the most 
subtle interpenetration of all three factors (poetic, 
musical, and dramatic); or the poetic-drama must 
be self-sufficient and the music in a very wide sense 
subsidiary—it will have a certain beauty of its own, 
but, while exercising its desired effect on ear and 
mind in relation to the other components, it will 
neither ‘interrupt’ nor draw a_ disproportionate 
attention upon itself. 

Boughton challenged the gods themselves when 
he chose A/kestis as the subject of his music- 
drama. It not one of the greatest of the 
Euripidean series, yet it is sufficiently identified 
with its type to make the musician’s approach to it 
thorny from the outset and to guarantee almost 
unlimited scope for paradox in the result. The fact 
upon which Boughton laid such hopeful stress in 
his prose-writings—that Greek Tragedy was originally 
a religio-musical ritual—seems, indeed, at first 
glance, to put a most dangerous pitfall in the path 
of the music-drama composer should his first instinct 
be to attempt t» replace the music, long lost, which 
formed part of the dramatic rite on the Greek 
dancing-floor, by something as nearly like it as could 
be made agreeable to the modern ear. For 
be remembered that to the old Greeks orchestral 
music was unknown, harmony virtually non-existent, 
and that singing was mostly unisonal with flute accom- 
paniment, The composer might, on the other hand, 
simply turn the thing into an opera, and write the 
best music he could draw out of himself, risking a 
direct competition in interest with the drama. In 
both cases, with Greek Tragedy as the subject, the 
vital rhythmical value of the original poetry would 
suffer beyond repair, and the net result in either 
case would be a more or less offensive hybrid, cer- 
tainly net a coherent music-drama. Here, however, 
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in Boughton’s case, Prof. Murray came to the 
rescue. The merits of the Murray English transla- 
tion of A/kestis contain in themselves a liberating 
force which Boughton has employed with no little 
discretion. The necessary selection having been 
made, here was a libretto in fruitful poetic English, 
with a minimum of action, leaving just enough space 
for music to play a useful and significant part yet 
sacrificing so little of the spirit of the original as to 
settle exactly what the function of that music must 
be. To what extent Boughton has made artistic 
capital out of this liberation the score of his music- 
drama bears abundant witness. ‘Choral drama,’ 
Broughton wrote in the Essay already mentioned, 
‘will complete a cycle by linking-on with the great 
Greek drama, succeeding where that failed for lack of 
the developed art of music’ (‘and for lack of the sense 
of the divinity of humanity which did not enter into 
Greek feeling until the drama began to degenerate 
at the hands of Euripides’). In the new <A/kestis 


we get in place of a modal accompaniment a con- 
tinuous web of music—the ‘atmosphere’ is set at 
once in the simple yet impressive diatonic dignity of 
the opening orchestral bars, 




















nowhere obtrusive, rising at times not to the violence 
of operatic illustration or transformation but to a 
degree of calm sublimation which can only be 
described as ‘feeling.’ Its keynote of simplicity and 
quietude—which has not escaped the misjudgment 
that it indicates diminished stature —is not accidental 
but directly intentional. It is set against, and at times 
above, the emotional intensity of the poetry and 
the power of the tragedy in action. It is at 
once expressive and reflective, commentative and 
alleviative. It does not characterise; that is not 
its business. In_ particular illustration of _ this 
reticence and alleviation may be quoted, out of 
numerous instances, a few bars from the moving 
scene in which the Maid recounts to the Chorus 
how she witnessed the private preparations of 
Alkestis for approaching death (Ex. 2) — ‘Then 
came the tears, and she spoke all her thought, 
the poignancy of it relieved by a bold stroke 
at the next words, ‘O bed, whereon my laughing 
girlhood,’ where the Alkestis theme (A) is intro- 
duced, Pianissimo, to be transformed with striking 
effect at the end of the work when Admetus, 
wonderingly beholding the restored Alkestis, pays 
her a reverent homage (B) : 
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Greek tragedy, as Mr. Sheppard has pointed out, is 
never completely dramatic, nor can it be completely 
understood if it is judged by the standard of modern 
dramatic criticism. On the Greek stage, in the words 
of Murray, beyond the acting and the dialogue there 
remains a residue which no one on the stage can 
personally feel, which can express itself only as music 
or ‘yearning of the body,’ and which finds its one 
instrument in the Chorus. The Greek Chorus is and 
always has been a trouble ; Boughton has not escaped 
its problems, nor has he solved them. In the old 
essay on Choral drama he insisted that Wagner 
missed the significance of the most important factor 
of all in music-drama (that of the Chorus), and 
proceeded to set forth his own ideals of the functions 
and quality of the Chorus in the great music-drama 
to which, one imagines, he is still on his way. To 
my mind, those functions and qualities are precisely 
parallel with the main function and quality of 
Boughton’s A/kestis music viewed as a whole; 
which is (again, to me) the most interesting and 
significant fact in the whole work. To quote Prof. 
Murray once more (and who better ?) : 


The purpose of the Chorus is to express in music and 
movement . . . . ultimate emotion, to translate the 
particular into the universal, increasing the elements of 
beauty... . and reducing the element of crude 
pain. 

Boughton would have the Chorus also ‘help forward 
the story wherever the psychology of the crowd is 
needed in the development of the dramatic ideal.’ 
Hence, no doubt, the employment of a folk-idiom 
(Ex. 4) in some of the choral passages of A/kesfis, 
a usage not justified alone on theory, for it is probable 
that the music the Greeks actually used in their 
Tragedy was itself the offspring of extemporised 
folk-song. 


Ex. 4. 








The Boughton-Murray Chorus theories, however, 
presuppose a sort of bi-planal music writing, and if 
the non-choral music is going to fulfil in its own 
nature the principal task of the ‘sublimation’ of the 
drama, the actual presence of the chorus personnel 
and its poetry in the work would seem to impose 
unnecessary handicaps. That such handicaps have 
beset Boughton is evident from the wide differences 
in quality revealed in the choral passages of 
Alkestis. A glance at Ex. 5 (‘O dear on earth where 
all did love her’) in comparison with Ex. 4 will 
sufficiently illuminate the point; Ex. 5 both looks 
and sounds like an extract from a mawkish hymn- 
tune: 














Perhaps the root of the matter is that Euripides 
himself frequently found the Chorus rather a 
hindrance than a help; it was a convention which 
did not suit his method, and its forced acceptance 
probably explains why some of his treatment of the 
Chorus is so perfunctory. 





THE EDUCATION COMMITTEE’S REPORT 


ON BRITISH MUSIC 


The report by the Adult Education Committee on 
the Development of Adult Education through 
Music is, on the whole, distinctly encouraging, for 
it holds out the hope of solving at least the more 
urgent problems which beset us. It touches the 
musical life of the country at every point and, with 
few exceptions, the conclusions and recommenda- 
tions of the committee are those which musicians 
have long been urging on the public and on the 
authorities. It remains to be seen whether the 
powers-that-be will act and conform to the com- 
mittee’s findings, or whether this document will end 
like so many others in the bottomless cupboards of 
some Government office. 

The report surveys so vast a field that it is 
impossible to follow it step by step. Nor is it 
necessary to do so, for it often repeats sayings 
which are already familiar. All that should be said 
on the place of music in a liberal education has 
been admirably expressed in Sir Henry Hadow’s 
address to the British Association. We know 
already that the Elizabethan age was remarkable for 
the importance then given to the musical education 
of every Englishman. The decay of music in 
England in the 19th century and the great revival at 
the turn of the century are events of which we ourselves 
have been witnesses. More important is the section 
describing the work which is being carried out in 
various schools and other institutions to teach the 


| young idea the elements of musical art and musical 


appreciation. We have seen some remarkable experi- 
ments in London, of which the Bach Mass performance 





for school children at Central Hall is the most recent, 
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and the performance of the J/agic //ute by school|often—through some flaw in human affairs—gets 
boys in the Isle of Dogs the most memorable. But, | little or nothing. How much did Bizet gain from 
apparently, these are trifles in comparison with the| Carmen, Wagner from /arsifa/, Beethoven from 
herculean labours of provincial teachers and lecturers, | /ide/io? The least we can do to show real 
some of whom, we are told, supervise the music of | appreciation of the works of genius we get scot free 
no less than four hundred schools, conducting lectures | is to ensure that they will be presented to the public 
and demonstrations to teachers besides. At Liverpool|in such a way that their worth will be manifest, 
as many as fifty concerts have been given for children | That is one of the reasons why, in our opinion, it is 
in a single year. We think the report is a little| important that the theatre—drama and opera—should 
sanguine in its belief that ‘a public musical institution | be taken out of the hands of timid speculators and 
should be the centre of musical entertainment and | placed on the same level as any other national 
progress in the district.’ We must not fall into the| treasure. Social workers and educators have long 
fallacy of believing that the school is everything. been telling us of the harm, moral and physical, due 
The importance of the school cannot be overrated.|to the cinema, and the inane, wordless dramas it 
Yet the school is only a preparation. The musical! offers to its public. The remedy is in their hands. 
life of the nation draws its sustenance from every | If they insist upon and obtain a subsidised opera, the 





family of music-lovers, amateurs no less than 
professionals, students, teachers, performers. Who 
can say how much the present revival owes to the 
accident of Elgar, self-taught in great part, yet 
towering above all his contemporaries, a source of 
encouragement and pride to all? 
believe that the report exaggerates slightly when it 
suggests that a conductor should be not only an able 
musician with a good general education, but that his 
equipment should include also ‘an interest in the 
general and social activities of his locality and some 
capacity for business organization.’ This is surely 
expecting too much. Why, in the old days the 
Fellows of Trinity were only asked to swear to the 
Thirty-nine articles ' The committee clearly has no 
faith in Mr. Arnold Bennett, or it would not expect 
conductors to take an interest in the social doings of 
the matadors of the five towns. Social sympathies 
are all very well——but mothers’ meetings at Burslem! 

The most important sections for us, however, are 
those which deal with the municipalisation of 
orchestras, with opera, and with competition festivals, 
for these embrace the whole of our musical activities. 
The committee is in favour of a municipal subsidy 
for orchestras, and in this, we imagine, they may 
count on the wholehearted support of all music- 
lovers. The question of a subsidy is not without 
some difficulties. It is simple enough in the case of 
provincial centres where one orchestra serves one 
town. It is more complex where the orchestra serves 
more than one town, and still more difficult in 
London, where concerts are given by more than one 
orchestra. If the L.C.C. were to grant a subsidy, to 
whom should it go—to the L.S.O., to the Queen’s 
Hall Orchestra, or tothe Philharmonic? The problem 
is not urgent, since we have not heard of any ardent 
wish on the part of the L.C.C. to accept the 
committee’s recommendations. But it is worth 
while noting that at Bournemouth, where a municipal 
orchestra has existed for some years, the cost to the 
ratepayer has been no more than the fraction of a 


penny. So that as soon as the authorities are 
convinced that there is no reason to deny the 
theatre and the concert-hall the support given 


without hesitation to the art galleries, the fear of 
higher rates need not deter them from taking the 
logical and inevitable step which would place our 
orchestral players on an equal footing with Continental 
players. 

The paragraphs devoted to opera are few, but 
sound on the whole. We are not satisfied that fully 
adequate performances of the greatest operas cannot 
be given at a profit. But the point is that great 
opera should not be expected to yield a profit. The 
only person entitled to a profit is the composer, who 


Similarly we}! 


| public will not be long in finding out the difference 
between an artistic production and the slovenly 
sentimentalities of the cinema dumb-show. F. B. 


MR. W. W. COBBETT ON THE NEED OF 
GENERAL CULTURE FOR MUSICIANS 


At Trinity College of Music, on January 16, 
Mr. Cobbett addressed the students on this important 
topic. We are glad to be able to reproduce a 
substantial portion of his speech : 


One of our Vice-Presidents, Sir W. Collins, at adelightful 
| dinner given last month in this building, told us in the 
course of his speech that he had suggested to the authorities 
| of London University that some subject connected with 
| the sister arts should be included in the course for music 
students going up for their degree. All present were fully 
| in sympathy with him, and I asked myself, ‘ Is London 
destined to become, after all, a modern Athens, assigning to 
j}all the arts an equal place?’ The reply is doubtful at 
| present. Hitherto the scholastic attitude towards music in 
| this country has been profoundly discouraging. You boys 
and girls have, I take it, recently left school, and if you 
| have been exceptionally lucky, if your headmaster has been 
| sympathetic, if he was of the type represented by the late 
| Sir John McClure, your musical proclivities have been 
| encouraged, but I fear that the McClures of school-life are 
| few and far between, and that music is rarely considered 
| important enough in the eyes of the authorities to form part 
| of the regular curriculum. Yet as an intellectual exercise, 
| apart from all zesthetic considerations, nothing could surpass 
{that glorious blend of the sciences and the humanities 
| known as the art of music. Putting it tersely, general 
| culture at your school was esteemed to be all important and 
\the rest nowhere, but now it is the other way about. 
| Unfettered, you are free to work, if you elect to do s0, 
exclusively at your music. But here a new danger presents 
| itself, against which it is the object of my address to wam 
| you, the danger of allowing this exclusiveness to be carried 
| to excess. I want to impress upon you that if you aspire to 
| be an artist in the real sense of the word you must nourish 
| the imaginative side of your nature in the way suggested by 
| Sir William Collins, by calling in the aid of the sister arts. 
| How to encourage inspiration, that is the point I propose 
| to discuss this afternoon. First of all, I wish you to bend 
your minds to the axiomatic truth that art is a form of self- 
|expression. It is to your ego that you draw attention when 
| you sing, play, or compose. Provided you are not a slavish 
|imitator, yourself lurks in every note. ‘Every man is 
| perfectly individual and never occurs twice over,’ said Count 
| Tolstoi once in a conversation with a young student of 
| music—a stupendous thought, though it need not cost you 
| an attack of swelled head. But it should rouse your sense 
| of responsibility. As artist you pass into the limelight, the 
observed of all observers. Will you not seek to appear to 
the best advantage, as an actor does when he appears upon 
the stage? See then that the ego which you unveil and 
reveal to the public is cultivated, enriched, stimulated 
by every means possible, to which end I can conceive none 
more helpful than companionship with the world’s greatest 
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writers. Read as well as make music, and be choice in the 
selection of what you read. Don’t pore too much over 
newspapers. They are not for-artists. Wonderful as they 
are, their editors are compelled by the world’s conditions, so 
much changed since I9I4, to concentrate upon the 
utilitarian side of life. John Citizen is their best customer, 
and they must give him what he wants—politics, finance, 
games, commercial intelligence, racing news, and the latest 
betting—especially the latest betting! For messages from 
the land of dreams, of which the artist is a native, he has 
little use, and so it happens that musical criticism is just now 
being cut down, even in one instance banished entirely from 
a newspaper’s columns to make way—one would at least 
have hoped—for fuller news from the great world beyond in 
which every intelligent man is interested. But, no! the 
alternative columns are devoted to the adventures of a bull 
or the result of a race. 

This kind of reading—reading without thinking—is not 
for you if you are searching for the path which leads to 
inspiration and high mastery. It is literature you need, of 
the kind in which imagination plays a part, which thrills, 
fills the mind with awe, evokes visions of beauty, and helps 
you besides to cultivate a sense of the humour which is 
nearly allied to beauty and is absent from most modern 
music. There is plenty of grotesquerie and bizarrerie of 
the 77// Eulenspiegel and Petrouschka type, and vastly clever 
it all is, but it is not the humour of the old masters. One 
thinks of genial Father Haydn with a smile, of Schénberg, 
the uncompromising intellectual with corrugated brow, and 
one need not be branded a reactionary if he prefers smiles 
to frowns. 

My prescription is this. Absorb all the fine literature you 
can. It was Madame Schumann’s advice to Leonard 
Borwick when he had completed his musical studies, 
Frequent picture galleries, and steep yourself in the sense of 
colour, take an intelligent interest in architecture as an 
education in form, admire the beauties of nature, and all 
will be reborn in terms of music. In homely language, you 
must take in if you wish to give out, though I warn you 
that if you read low-class literature, if literature is the word 
—shockers, novelettes, insipid love stories, and the like— 
such, too, will reappear and help to swell the list of weak 
sentimentalities, shop ballads, berceuses, and other faint 
tinklings, which flood the world with musical patter to the 
exclusion of better stuff. You may even develop the type 
of mind which finds its affinity in syncopated squealings. 

I am an enemy of vagueness. It is up to me to help you 
with definite suggestions, and one of them is distinctly not 
that you should become bookworms bursting with erudition. 
I even think, though the suggestion may not commend 
itself to the austere, that the study of romantic literature 
will help you most. Now I happen to know of a modern 
publication which seems made for you. It is called the 
Outlines of Literature and Art, of which Messrs. Newnes 
have recently published twenty-five fortnightly numbers out 
of twenty-six, and as it already has a hundred thousand 
readers it needs no booming from me. There is a link 
between these Owt/imes and Trinity College, the literary 
editor being no less a person than Mr. John Drinkwater, 
who is a member of our corporation. But I beg you not to 
imagine that I am recommending this work for such a 
reason. I am recommending it because I have never in my 
life met with one more suited to awaken interest in 
literature and art in the minds of the young—and, I may 
add, of the old. We elders, if we are frank, get a lot out 
of elementary books such as these, in which there is a 
bibliography attached to each of the subjects treated. 


On March 19, at Queen’s Hall, Barclay’s Bank Male- 
Voice Choir will give a concert on behalf of the National 
Children’s Home and Orphange. A capital programme 
is promised, including Deering’s Cryes of London, folk-songs 
(specially arranged by Martin Shaw), &c., &c. Miss Jean 
a Mackinlay is among the soloists who have promised 
to help. 

At the musical festival at Southwark Cathedral on 
March 8, at 3 p.m., a fine programme is promised—motets 
by Byrd, Morley, Peter Phillips, Parry’s Songs of Farewell, 
Vaughan Williams’s Lord, Thou hast been our refuge, and a 
Beethoven string quartet. 





Occasional Wotes 


Messrs. Novello ask us to insert the following : 


Our attention has been drawn to an article in the 
Strand Magazine for February entitled ‘ Herr Kreisler 
Talks,’ wherein appears a statement so untrue that 
we cannot allow it to go uncontradicted. 

Speaking of Elgar’s Zhe Dream of Gerountius, 
Herr Kreisler says: ‘I have been told that Elgar 
sold this sublime work for a trifling sum—twenty 
pounds, I think it was.’ 

In ordinary circumstances the details of a transac- 
tion between composer and publisher concern nobody 
but themselves. As, however, a definite and 
inaccurate statement about such a transaction has 
thus been made in a widely-circulated magazine, 
and the usual privacy broken, we feel we have no 
option but to make known facts usually treated as 
confidential : The sums received by Elgar in respect 
of The Dream of Gerontius turned the four-figure 
point some years ago, and the royalty payable to 
him (which was part of the consideration) is still 
running. 

As Herr Kreisler’s statement was admittedly based 
on hearsay, it is a matter for astonishment that he 
should have given it wide publicity without first 
making inquiry as to its truth. 


160, Wardour Street, W.1. 
February 29, 1924. 


Although the news is now some weeks old, we 
record the fact that Sir Alexander Mackenzie is 
resigning from the post of Principal at the Royal 
Academy of Music. He will be succeeded by Mr. 
J. B. McEwen, who has iong been identified with the 
Academy, first as student, and since as Professor of 
Composition. 


Some composers of programme-music are no 
longer satisfied with a mere title ; they go further, 
and preface their music with a few hundred words of 
letterpress. If they were as skilled in literary as in 
musical expression, nobody would object to their 
throwing in a little reading-matter. Unfortunately, 
they are composers first, and writers a very long way 
afterwards. A good example of the high-falutin 
occurs in a Suite for pianoforte recently published in 
America. The pieces are descriptive of life at 
Hollywood, California, where the films come from, 
Here is a bit from the foreword to /ume on the 
Boulevard : 


June and the Joy of the Southland Summer— 
fragrant June ’neath the palms and the pines. The 
sweet-scented acadia [szc] flaunting her yellow plumes. 
Manana forgotten in the poignant desire for the Spirit 
of Play. Andnow a bit of light music flittering from the 
windows of the bungalow. But it is not the Boulevard ; 
it is whither it wends its way. And where does it wind ? 
Past the Life of the City, into the fields that are green 
with New Life. . . 


and so on, with a liberal dose of capitals. 
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Twilight at Sycamore Nook moves the composer | As the A/usical Times, through its ‘ Amateurs’ 
thus : Exchange,’ has been the means of bringing a good 


My California! My Hollywood! In my Nook I 
sit at Twilight. The waxing moon steals over the hill 
of holly and sage, and sets alight my tall Tapers of 
Yucca. Under my Sycamores, the raucous tree-toad 
chants his Ave to the Night, and the gentle cricket lulls 
me to rest. Twilight at Sycamore Nook, and the Peace 
of a Summer Night! 


But, like a true artist, he still has something in 
reserve for the final number, aster Dawn in 
Hollywood Bowl. ([t may be necessary to explain 
to some readers that the Bowl is a famous natural 
amphitheatre in which community concerts and other 
popular functions take place. One of the greatest 
of these is an early morning concert on Easter Day) : 
One gigantic Group Soul! My people! My 
America! Assembled there in the eternal unquenchable 
Spirit of Democracy—to celebrate the Smybol (szc) of 
Eternal Life. . .. It is dark. The curtains of fog 
enshroud the Bowl like a winding sheet, but for the 
moment, for, as it lifts, the Dawn stirs faintly above 
the Bowl’s Eastern rim, and now the People praising 
God in Song! The great orchestra with its own 
tribute to The Dawn... . £ At its height the realisation 
that it is Day. The unconscious return to the Care- 
free Spirit of The Times. The crowd wheeling 
homeward for its Modern Holiday. Perhaps again 
to its madness! On Easter? Yes, on Easter, but in 
that Easter Dawn who knows but that some White 
Shaft of Light has crossed a Waiting Soul ! 


And the stream of flowery language slops over 
into the music. The player is bidden to play mo/¢o 
atvwate, gueto guieto), con colore, cappella alla, 

rangusto, fervente e brilliante (sic), and abbandondsi 
(sic . Such a verbal welter suggests the Care-free 
Spirit wheeling homeward on Christmas rather than 


on Easter, and the Bowl seems typical of the flowing | 


sort—a kind of Smybol, as it were. 


Some interesting letters were received in answer 
to our invitation for suggestions as to how the 
Musical Times could be made more useful—we 
almost said ‘even more useful,’ but managed to pull 
up in time. All but a few of the suggestions, how- 
ever, are impracticable for various reasons. Among 
the hopeful few is one that we should print regularly 
a list of forthcoming events. As our correspondent 
says, such a list is more helpful than a record of past 
happenings. There is, however, a difficulty in the 
case of amonthly journal. Particulars of approaching 
events are usually sent out at such a date that mention 
in our columns is not feasible. For example, in the 
first week of February we received several requests 
for preliminary notices of events fixed for the end of 
the month. Of course it couldn’t be done. This 
sort of thing happens frequently, and we are tired 
of explaining to hurt correspondents that the 
omission is due to the exigencies of the calendar, 
and not the result of forgetfulness or discourtesy. 
However, we will do our best to keep readers advised 
of coming events, so far as a mere monthly journal 
may, and we ask their co-operation in keeping us 
properly posted. 


wants us to do more for the 
amateur orchestras, ‘not in_ reporting their 
performances,’ he says, ‘that would be too much 
[it would], but by means of an occasional article 
that would stimulate their activities, and inform them 
of some problems cultural and organizational.’ 


Another reader 


| many new members to some of these societies, it js 

| but fitting that we should continue to help them in 
| the way indicated by our correspondent, and we 
| gladly undertake to consider their special needs— 
| even in regard to those organizational problems. 


Once again we have to warn readers of the need 
for care when dictating titles of musical works to the 
uninitiated. An order has just been received by 
Messrs. Novello for Purcell’s ‘ Full fat and five ’—a 
title that makes some of us sigh for the happy, far-off 
| days when the description fitted us like a glove. It 

is but small consolation to reflect that we still 
| manage to retain two of the qualifications. 


| 
| 


Another apology due: 


Mr. —— ——, at one of his all-too-frequent recitals, . 
—Sunday Paper. 


The notice in which the above appeared did even 
| better by jollifying Max Reger into ‘Max Roger, 
| and crowned a capital piece of work by saying that 
| Max’s Romantic Suite was ‘scorned with consummate 
| skill.” We thought so, too, when we read the chorus 
| of adverse criticism the next day. 


| Supporters of the proposed visit of the Vienna 
Opera are using the Free Trade argument for all it 
is worth—and more. As this principle has been 


-| invoked, it may be worth while to draw attention to 


ja side of it that seems to have been overlooked 
|(1.) The Viennese Opera enjoys a State subsidy 
If it comes to Covent Garden for the summer 
| season it can do so only by ousting the B.N.O.C.; 
(3). The proposed visit has, we are credibly informed, 
financial backing in London to the extent of £60,000 
The Viennese are thus protected by State subsidy, a 
monopoly of the London season, and a guarantee 
fund so lavish that a mere half of it would set the 
B.N.O.C. securely on its feet. Can this be called 
Free Trade, except by way of a joke? Miss I. A.R. 
Wylie (Daily Graphic, of February 19), Dame Ethel 
Smyth, Mr. Ernest Newman, the Church Times, the 
Observer (what an odd galley-crew !), are all crying 
out that to ban the visit is rank Protection. It 
may be so, but it seems to us that to allow it would 
be even ranker. 


2.) 


The Musician's Bookshelf 


Ernest Reyer: sa vie et ses auvres. Par Henri de 
Curzon. 
[Paris: Perrin.] 

Ernest Reyer was born on December 1, 1823, ane 
the French, more pious than most men in th 
observance of anniversaries, have lately talked a gooé 
deal of him, even if they do not appear to have listeneé 
much to his music. The author of this memorial 
volume is one of the elder French critics. He has 
also written a book on Meyerbeer, and is not disposed 
to be at all severe in dealing with mid-19th-century 
French music, This made him the right man for 4 
book on Reyer, who might have suffered under a more 


austere critic. 
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Yet Reyer (whose real name was Rey) was looked 
uponas a bold and intransigent composer in his young 
days—which were days when it was rather dashing to 
seek to go one better than Auber, Halévy, or Ambroise 
Thomas. Alone thenadays did Berlioz, the astounding 
Berlioz, give the public what he, rather than what 
they, wanted. To-day one would not guess from 
Reyer’s music that he had not been complaisant 
enough. But his principal work, the opera Sigurd, 
was rejected by three successive directors of the Paris 
Opéra, and lay in obscurity for years. Paris at last 
accepted it in 1885, after it had made a success at 
Brussels. 

Reyer was born at Marseilles. He owed his 
musical instruction chiefly to his aunt, Madame 
Farrenc, a pianist of some celebrity under Louis- 
Philippe. But his spontaneous musical aptitudes 
never had much discipline, and his technique was 
always defective. Reyer succeeded Berlioz in 1866 
as musical critic of the /Journal des Débats, and 
there was a good deal in common between those 
two musical southerners—due proportions being 
kept, for there can be no question who was the 
bigger man. Of the one and of the other it was 
said,‘A pity he has no talent—he has got only 
genius!’ Saint-Saéns’s dictum on Reyer’s music 
was, ‘What a profusion of ideas—if only he knew 
how to write!’ Reyer could only retort, ‘ How well 
he can write—and yet without an idea in his head 
worth putting down!’ Reyer deserved all his life 
to be treated with respect—the respect due to one 
of the sharpest tongues in Paris. 

The oddest thing about Reyer’s career is that he 
wrote his best opera (Sigurd) on the subject of 
Wagner’s 7wilight of the Gods. His librettists, 
Locle and Blau, went to the Nibelungenlied and 
found there a ‘ Death of Siegfried’ much as Wagner 
had found it some twenty-five years before : Sigurd 

owed nothing, however, to Wagner’s musical style. 
If Reyer had an affinity in German music it was 
rather Weber. S/gurd succeeded in France in the time 
when Wagner was still proscribed there. Until fairly 
recently it was to be heard now and then at the 
Paris Opéra, and doubtless it still survives in the 
French provinces. It would probably appear quaint 
in the eyes of an audience familiar with 7he Ring, 
but it had the pageantry and sort of tunes expected 
by a public brought up on Gounod and Meyerbeer. 
M. de Curzon says : 


To judge Reyer aright we must go back to the period 
when the French school of musical composition, well 
nigh absent from the concert room, existed only in the 
opera house ; a period when composers dare not enter 
the field of music-drama (the public would have never 
understood a thing) ; a period when it was the hardest 
work to obtain justice from the managers (as Reyer was 
always demanding) for Gluck and Weber—his masters 
—and for Berlioz, whose belated popularity was in part 
the fruit of his efforts. Thus we shall better appreciate 
the nobility of his independence, the beauty of his 
intransigence and contempt for fashion, the energy of 
his inspiration, which drank only at the purest springs 
of poesy, the proudness of that character which did not 
fear to suffer from probable misunderstandings. 


M. de Curzon feels Reyer’s music to have had a 
sense of natural beauties, and to have expressed 
them in a way rare in the French music of fifty 
years ago: 


In the evolution of French dramatic music, Reyer 
represents the poetry of nature. At the same time 


other than a dramatic musician ; he was that wholly, 
and not without an epic touch rare still in the French 
school. 


After the success of Sigurd Reger wrote Sa/ammbé 
(Brussels, 1890), and then nothing more. His earlier 
works were Sakountala (Paris, 1858), La Statue 
(1861), and LZvrostrate (Baden, 1862; Paris, 1871). 
He died in 1909. Cc, 


The Art of Violin Playing. By Frank Thistleton. 
[Strand Library, 7s. 6d.] 


Mr. Thistleton’s work contains some sound advice. 
It has also the merit of clearness, which in a 
technical work is particularly to be commended. 
And if we do not praise it without reservation it is 
only because, to our thinking, Mr. Thistleton does 
not quite realise how easily one man’s meat may 
become another man’s poison. Any violinist who 
has had the advantage—or disadvantage—of having 
studied under two teachers must have found some 
difference in their method, even though both may 
have been equally celebrated professors. Technically, 
it may be said that. no two individuals play alike. 
Imitators never go the same distance in the way of 
imitation. There are at the present moment 
hundreds of players directly influenced by Kreisler ; 
yet although they have not a distinct personality of 
their own, they are just as different from one another 
in the lower sphere as Kreisler is different from 
Kubelik or Ysaye in the higher. Even the position in 
which the fiddle should be held is not a thing for 
dogmas. The present author tells us that the violin 
is held by the chin or jaw-édone. Others will maintain 
that as soon as the jaw-bone is brought on the violin 
there is a loss of tone. Let us hasten to add that 
Mr. Thistleton on the whole is perfectly sound on 
what should not be done, and some of his twenty- 
four points contain truths that should be common- 
places of all students. Most of them can be summed 
up in the brief sentence : ‘ To your own self be true !’ 
But they lose nothing by a little judicious dilution. 
We are not quite sure as to the meaning of No. 15: 

Don’t worship that which you understand unless you 

are certain that you have understanding. 

Which might be misconstrued into: When in doubt 
as to your own judgment worship that which you 
do not understand. But sincerity cannot be appraised 
too highly, and there can be no two opinions as to the 

need for discrimination between art and technique. 

PF. &. 


Dates. Par Jacques-Emile Blanche. 


[Paris: Emile-Paul. ‘%. 6.75] 

The brilliant painter Jacques-Emile Blanche, though 
not professing to be a musician in a strict sense, 
is justified in devoting many of these pages of 
criticism and memoirs to musical matters. He has 
had a good deal of experience of music and 
musicians, loves music deeply, and while his pages 
on music do not carry the weight of those he gives 
to his own art, his comments are readable and 
interesting as conveying the feelings of a more than 
ordinarily intelligent amateur. 

M. Blanche is an old Bayreuthian, but when 
Parsifal comes to Paris he can observe with more 
pleasant malice than indignation the impertinences 
of the 2oth-century babes. As for him, the old 
magic is still powerful. He is a trifle uncom- 





action dominated his conceptions. He could not be 
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fortable for the first few minutes at going to hear 
*arsifal as though it were just any opera, but he is 
quickly captivated again. He shuts his eyes, his 
nerves relax. He declares at the end of the first 
Act that it has seemed short to him, and emotion 
has left him almost speechless. Not too speechless, 
however, for him to inform himself in the interval 
how young Paris takes the mystery—remembering 
how in his youth he spent the intervals of Parsifal 


at Bayreuth among the cornfields, filled with 
yearnings and poetic exaltation. 
Well, one answer from young Paris is that 


Parsifal might do very well if it were cut down to 
two hours, Gurnemanz being suppressed altogether. 
Then, on another hand, the music is allowed to have 
its merits, but the poem is called ‘Second Empire 
furniture — rococo — spurious unction — theatrical 
mysticism—pinchbeck.’ And at last M. Blanche 
protests that the young men of a generation 
ago, assuredly no sillier than those of to-day, 
were ‘less governed by caprice, less_ easily 
buffeted from left and from right, less at the 
mercy of a gust of wind.’ To-day, he sighs, there 
are no established positions ; and worshippers and 
iconoclasts seem alike bereft of reason. 

Not that M. Blanche is in any way an old fogy. 
As an intimate of all the bright spirits of the Russian 
Ballet, he writes much of Diaghilev, Nijinski, and 
Stravinsky, and calls the Avte of Spring ballet ‘the 
most successful work—the invention that has best 
hit the target—which we have been given to applaud 
since Wagner.’ There is a good description of the 
first stormy production of that work at Paris. 

Still, there is not enough classical music performed 
in France, says M. Blanche. ‘ We live in a modern 
and a most limited music—let us confess it once for 
all.’ It is curious that he attributes to officers of the 
French Artillery and Engineers the practice of | 
playing Beethoven patiently and regularly, regardless | 
of fashion. M. Blanche, who knows England and 
can speak up for such a painter as Watts with 
generous admiration, ought not to have fallen into 
the cheap disparagement of Elgar on pp. 190 and} 
191, which appears to repeat without a personal 
impression the common French opinion of those who 
seem never to have listened to Elgar. Of the music 
he has heard on this side of the Channel, that of 
Percy Grainger interests him. C. 


The Bel Canto, with particular reference to the singing 


of Mozart. By Herman Klein. 
[Oxford University Press, 3s. 6¢.] 
Vocal Success, or, Thinking and Feeling in Speech 
and Song. By the Rev. Charles Gib. ‘ 


[Reeves, 3s. 6¢., cloth, 5s.] 
Unaccompanied Song. By Herbert Bedford. 
{Oxford University Press, 3s. 6d.| 

Mr. Klein’s book has an unusual defect : it is too 
short. This is no doubt due to the small compass 
allowed him by the series to which his work belongs. 
These Oxford Musical Essays are delightful to 
handle and read, but their size—a matter of fifty 
pages or so—is too small for this subject, though it 
is just right for the discussion of a musical byway 
such as unaccompanied song. 

Mr. Klein takes as the basis of his book the lecture 
on the singing of Mozart, given by him last March. 
It would have stood far more amplification than it 
has received. The lecture had the advantage of 





being illustrated by the admirable singing of one oj 
his pupils—Miss Leonie Zifado. Such illustrations 
are of course the best, because the most practical 
and understandable, form of exposition. Ip 
transferring his material from the lecture-room to 
the printed page, Mr. Klein should have filled the 
place of the sung examples by developing some of 
the more important practical points, backed up by 
music-type illustrations. However, it may be that 
his space was laid down for him, with a ‘ Thus far, 
and no farther. .. .’ If so, it must be said that he 
has filled it to good purpose. 

No man can write of Mr. Klein’s subject without a 
shake of the head and an ‘Ichabod!’ Mr. Klein 
shows that the tradition of Mozart singing has been 
broken, though not yet lost : 

The voices of contemporary singers do not compare 
for beauty with those of the past; nor does their 
technical training, save in the rarest instances, nearly 
approach the same height of perfection. 

And he goes on to point out that the vocal falling- 
off coincided with the period of neglect that overtook 
Mozart’s operas a half-century ago; the tradition 
having been broken, we are left to-day with few 
voices fit to make the most of the present Mozart 
revival. 

Mr. Klein himself is one of the few remaining 
links with the great period. As a youth he heard 
the Mozart operas sung with such principals as Patti, 
Nicolini, Tietjens, Nilsson, Trebelli-Bettini, &c. 
He had the further advantage of hearing from his 
teacher, Manuel Garcia, much about the singing of 
the earlier and perhaps even greater galaxy that 
included Malibran, Viardot-Garcia, and Pasta. On 
this subject, therefore, what Mr. Klein says ‘ goes,’ 

Some such stocktaking as he gives us is one of 
the chief musical needs of to-day. The standard of 
solo singing is lower than that of any other depart- 
ment in executive music, and the appalling lack of 
discrimination on the part of the public makes us 
pessimistic. In opera-house and concert-hall alike 
there has lately been some thoroughly bad singing, 
and it has been received with acclamation by 
musicians who would damn without reserve a corre- 
sponding inefficiency in an instrumental soloist. 

There may be little call to-day for the type of 
music in which the great singers of the past excelled, 
but there is a sore need for the skill and beauty of 
tone that distinguished their feats. It is to be 
hoped that the increasing number of performances 
of Mozart’s operas, the revival of the native ballad 
opera, and the signs of awakened interest in the 
early Verdi works, may bring relief from the present 
curse of screech, wobble, and out-of-tune singing. 
Apropos of the wobble, I am afraid Mr. Klein is 
unduly kind to our public when he says : 

In alliance either with a strain of pure melody or 4 
declamatory passage, a trembling voice, no matter how 
pleasing its quality fer se, has always sounded dis- 
agreeable to the ears of an English audience. 

Of the past I cannot speak, but I cannot admi 
that Mr. Klein’s words apply to our audiences to-day 
Only a few nights ago I heard almost the entire cas 
of Pagliacci at Covent Garden producing sounds 
that ought to have been disagreeable to the audience, 
but which were very much to its liking, judging 
from the frantic applause. 

I wish the Carnegie Trust, or some other corporate 
fairy godmother, would send a copy of Mr. klein’s 
valuable and extremely interesting little book to all 
but a few of the B.N.O.C. soloists and to seventy 
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five per cent. of our concert singers. It would do 
them a power of good, except in a few cases that 
seem to be past praying for. 

Mr. Gib was a well-known and successful voice 
trainer. It is a pity that his death prevented him 
from completing this book. The sketches for it 
have been put together by his friends, and the 
result is not always satisfactory. For example, 
the first person singular is used on some pages, 
the plural on others, with an occasional use of the 
impersonal ‘one.’ Moreover, there are some points 
that he would almost certainly have developed at 
greater length. But it is a practical and common- 
sense book, and it has particularly useful sections on 
muscular relaxation and breathing for health. If 
the chapter on ‘ the mixed voice’ fails to make this 
difficult subject clear, it fails in common with most 
paper discussions of the matter. The author was 
aware of this, for, after describing the physiological 
process, he says : 


How is one to learn this production? By imitation. 
Listen to the living voice of someone who is really 
using the mixed voice and try to imitate it. 


Speaking of the control of the soft palate, Mr. Gib 
advocates the use of a hand-mirror, and recommends 
that pupils should inspect the working of one another’s 
vocal anotomy. He says that : 


It interests pupils to look down their own throats, 
and they delight to demonstrate the movements of the 
soft palate to a new pupil. 


All the same, it is a delight that may easily be 
indulged in too often. It is significant that the 
fashionable physiological and psychological methods 
of teaching singing should coincide with an admittedly 
low standard of performance. Is it mere chance, or 
a case of cause and effect ? 


Mr. Bedford makes out an interesting case for 
unaccompanied song, but I cannot help thinking he 
is engaged in a fruitless task. Nobody denies the 
beauty of unaccompanied vocal melody, but there will 
be wide differences of opinion as to the choice of type. 
Unaccompanied plainchant, well-sung in a resonant 
building, is one of the most spellbinding things in 
music ; and unaccompanied folk-song hasa charm of 
its own, as befits the secular sister. Both types can 
dispense with accompaniment—plainsong, because its 
modality and elusive rhythm hold us off from mentally 
fitting it out with harmony; folk-song because the 
tunes themselves are so well able to stand as tunes. 
It seems to follow, then, that modern experiments in 
unaccompanied song should at least start by 
possessing plainsong’s freedom from key association, 
or folk-song’s melodic attractiveness. Unfortunately 
the examples given in Mr. Bedford’s book are 
almost all of the vaguely-rambling and chromatic 
type, difficult to sing and full of harmonic 
implications. If Mr. Bedford’s crusade leads to a 
keener realisation on everybody’s part of the 
significance of the words sung, and of the importance 
of the singer achieving a pure vocal line, it will have 
been well worth while. It seems likely to do both 
things, and for that reason I hope he will persist. 
But composers of the old-new type must give us 
tunes. Tunes will help the cause along ; chromatic, 


The Immortal Nine: Beethoven's Symphonies fully 
Described and Analysed. (Vol. i., Symphonies 1 
to 5.) By Edwin Evans, sen. 

[W. Reeves, 1os. 6d. | 

This work is principally an analysis of the 
Symphonies. It does not concern itself with their 
historical circumstances, and it does not compete 
with Grove’s famous book in literary expatiations. 
Those who have awaited such a work on the 
Symphonies will like to know that the first volume, 
on the first five Symphonies, is of three hundred 
and eighty-one pages. It contains three hundred 
and twenty-six quotations in music-type, in short 
score, but often provided with indications of the 
instrumentation. There is a chapter given to each 
movement, and for each movement our author gives 
a ‘rhythmical table’ which accounts for the function 
of every bar in the symphonic proceedings. Thus a 
glance tells you where in the first movement of the 
Eroica the recapitulation starts—viz., bar 402. 
(This, however, is an unfortunate example to cite, 
since by a misprint the development section is 
represented as extending to bar 491.) The same 
tables give a rhythmical analysis of each subject and 
theme. Thus the reader can expeditiously find that 
in the first movement of the first Symphony the first 
subject (2) consists of ‘(4 + 2) 2.’ It must be con- 
fessed that Mr. Evans’s use of the word rhythm seems 
unsatisfactory. Rhythm he treats always asa question 
of so many bars, and does not avail himself of the 
word metre. Talking of words, we must quarrel 
with ‘ Durchfiihrung,’ which is persistently employed. 
Is there the least likelihood of ‘ Durchfiihrung’ being 
acclimatised here? Is there the least reason why it 
should be wanted ? 

Previous commentators whom Mr. Evans princi- 
pally quotes, in his support or controversially, are 
Berlioz, Kretzschmar, and Grove. It need hardly 
be said that an intimate acquaintance with the 
Symphonies has gone to the making of this book. 
Yet, as the author observes, so much is there to say 
about them that a volume apiece would not be too 
much. Questions of orchestration, of harmony, and 
even of range of tonality, are treated somewhat 
incidentally. Mr. Evans is by no means dry. He 
possibly set out with the intention of being severe 
and pedagogic, but a good deal of human feeling 
after all comes through, evoked by a very sturdy 
passion for the great music. Only the style of 
writing is confused. 





Wireless Wotes 


By ‘ARIEL’ 





In this column will be discussed such aspects of 
wireless telegraphy as are of interest to musicians. 
Like most musical journalists who are beginning to 
deal with the subject, I am not yet clear as to the 
most profitable method. In the long run it will 
probably turn out to take the form of notes on 
forthcoming programmes, as suggested by ‘Feste’ 
last month. The mention of my colleague’s name 
reminds me that I am instructed to begin by saying 
that his protest against the mixture of good and bad 
music sometimes sent out by the B.B.C. has been 
endorsed by a good many readers. 1 believe 
there will gradually be less and less cause for com- 
plaint in this respect. My own grumble at too 





meandering work will hinder it. H.G. 






mixed a programme is based mainly on the score of 
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time-saving. As is the case with most writers, my 
home is one of my workshops, and the evening isa part 
of the working-day. A programme of (say) eight 
fourth-rate and two first-rate items is a hindrance, 
because I can’t hear the two without fiddling around 
dodging the eight. When I see a programme of 
poor stuff, I don’t complain bitterly. I am quite 
content to give my wireless a miss for an evening, 
and put in an hour or two improvising on my 
Corona instead. A programme that will not allow 
me to settle down either at work or wireless is the 
bugbear. 

Some interesting experiments during the past 
month have to be recorded. I had my doubts about 
the possibility of transmitting the Southwark 
Cathedral Musical Service on February 9, and they 
proved to be only too well-founded. Southwark 
Cathedral is always a bit of a problem acoustically, 
and this fact, combined with difficulties due (I believe) 
to the distance of the Cathedral from the B.B.C. 
station, made the result a fiasco. I heard the whole 
performance—or, rather, I listened for it—from the 
preliminary Collect (the only really successful bit of 
transmitting) down to the end of the ‘playing-out’ 
piece—the Dorian Fugue. In this I heard no hint of 
pedal tone until the final cadence, at which point an 
apologetic reedy sound came through. 

Clearly the organ is going to beat the wireless 
almost as badly as it beats the gramophone. I have 
lately listened to organ solos relayed from the concert- 
hall of the National Institute for the Blind, with and 
without a loud speaker, but in no case was the result 
satisfactory. The bass was generally weak, and the 
Swell terribly mouth-organy. A flute solo stop 
sometimes came out well, but generally the tone 
became too big and suggestive of a hoot. 

Samson and Delilah was a very successful bit of 
opera broadcasting. Incidentally it raised a point in 
regard to verbal enunciation. At the opera house so 
few of the words get over the footlights that the 
singers have been pitched into on all sides. Yet the 
words were heard clearly by wireless,-so they must 
have been sung clearly! It has been suggested that 
the acoustics of Covent Garden are to blame. I 
am inclined to think rather that the fault lies with 
the orchestral playing, partly because it is generally 
too loud, and even more because it so often lacks 
finish. Heard by wireless, the balance between 
singer and orchestra is as a rule far better than that 
heard in the more expensive parts of the house. 

Act 3 of Parsifal probably made a good many 
wireless listeners switch off and yawn their 
way upstairs earlier than usual. It had _ that 
effect on me, at all events. The cause is worth 
getting at, because opera by wireless can be 
made successful only if the B.B.C. sticks to such 
works as are well-fitted to the process. /arsifa/| 
is not a good choice, I think. Those long stretches 
of recitative are trying, even in the opera-house. 
Heard by wireless they become terribly boring, 
because the low-pitched harmonies with which they 
abound don’t get through clearly. The result lacks 
coherence and musical interest. Pagliacci came off 
well, though as I sat miles away, I ground my teeth 
to hear the audience rapturously applauding one of 
the worst performances of the Prologue I have ever 
heard—and that is saying a good deal. I don’t 
think Mr. Langley took a single interval without 
a portamento, he wobbled throughout, and tone, 
rhythm, and everything else was sacrificed to mere 





sentimentalising. It is disquieting to think of the 


thousands of people who heard him, noted the 
applause, and read the favourable criticism in the 
Press on the following Monday. Need we be surprised 
if they think that continuous wobble and Aor/amento 
are the marks of fine singing ? 

The ‘ high-low’ programme arranged by Mr. Percy 
Scholes on February 18 was a good scheme. It was 
a capital idea to show a few hundred thousand people 
at a sitting that a programme can be first-rate in 
quality, and yet of a character that the so-called 
‘unmusical person’ can enjoy. I was not persuaded 
that the elaborate business of a jury of experts and 
another of non-experts was necessary to the success 
of the experiment, and I think the encores were a 
mistake. Having got the many-headed safe at the 
other end of the wire, it seemed a pity not to fill up 
the extra bit of time by giving them a few more 
convincing proofs that ‘good music’ and ‘ dullness’ 
are not interchangeable terms. 

This programme, by the way, strengthened a view 
I have long held—that a good comic turn is not out 
of place in a programme of first-class music. The 
sooner such interludes are included at Queen’s Hall 
the better—especially for the box-office. Mr. John 
Henry, the funny man on this occasion, was a 
delight, and nobody enjoyed the Bach and Chopin 
pianoforte pieces a bit the less for having chuckled a 
few minutes before at this genuinely comic York- 
shireman. The whole evening was a success, with 
Mr. Scholes in his familiar réle as Listener’s Guide, 
Mr. Maurice Cole as pianist (at his best in clean, 
brilliant work like the Bach Gigue), and Mr. George 
Parker singing capitally. As John Henry said from 
time to time, ‘ That’s t’ stoof !’ 

The first of the B.B.C.’s own symphony concerts 


takes place too late for notice in this number. Next 
month I hope to discuss the scheme in general. 
Gramopbone Wotes 
By ‘Discus’ 
COLUMBIA 
The Planets are being released, one by one. Here 


is ‘ Mars,’ on a 12-in. d.-s., and drawing-rooms that in 
years past echoed to the songs of ‘Claribel’ will 
now resound with that terrible rhythm of ‘The 
Bringer of War.’ (We are getting on.) I find 
‘Mars’ almost as afflictively enjoyable at home as at 
Queen’s Hall—a surprise, this, because it depends s0 
much on drum and brass effects that usually dodge 
the gramophone. A fine record, provided you are 
in the right mood for such pitiless music. 

More often the gramophonist will turn to a 12-in. 
d.-s. of the Léner Quartet playing the Avdant 
Cantabile of Mozart’s No. 12 in G, and the ‘dant 
from the Debussy Quartet. This is a fine record o 
delightful playing. 

A new departure in the way of 1o0-in. d.-s. is ont 
with a pianoforte solo on one side and a violin on th 
other. The performers are two of the brother 
Cherniavsky. Jan plays Rorodin’s Au Couvent,' 
pianoforte piece of nc great moment, in which a bel 
effect is a prominent feature; Leo gives us 4 
transcription of Paderewski’s Winuet, The movement 
loses in the process, and from being a simple 
engaging affair becomes a self-conscious display 
piece. I wish Leo had devoted his admirable playing 
to a more suitable choice. 

(Comtinued on page 248.) 
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(Continued from page 240.) 

The New Horld Symphony has been recorded on 
five 12-in. d.-s., played by the Hallé Orchestra under 
Hamilton Harty. It is a fine piece of work. | am 
glad to notice again an improvement in the drum 
tone, the Scherzo as a result coming off well. Mr. 
Harty’s interpretation is notable for the amount of 
instrumental detail that is given prominence—not 


unduly, I hasten to add. Especially telling are 
the brass passages as a whole. I gather that 
there are no cuts. 

From the .Vew Ilor/d Symphony it is a natural 


step to negro ‘spirituals.’ Here are two, sung by 
Edna Thomas (1o-in. d.-s.), and very appealing things 


she makes of them. H.M.V 


A hearty word of praise to the Company for giving 
us a big chamber work uncut. Here, on four 12-in. 
d.-s.,is Brahms’s C minor Quartet, a fine reproduction 
of a performance by the Catterall Quartet. Now 


that the recording of chamber music is improving | 


rapidly, especially in the matter of the bass, it is to 
be hoped that the recording companies will give us 
no more snippets of fine music. Seeing that big 
orchestral works have long been reproduced in full 
it seems absurd to continue the policy of issuing 
double-sided records containing movements from 
different works, and both ‘cut.’ 

Successful in every way is a record of Heifetz 
playing Kreisler’s version of Dvorak’s 
Dance No. 2,in E minor. Of Wilhelm Backhaus’s 
two solos, the Liebestraume and Dohnanyi’s para- 
phrase of a Délibes Waltz, the second is the better 

a brilliant bit of work (12-in. d.-s.). 

The Ballet Music from Prince 7gor, conducted by 
Albert Coates, is most successful when the chorus is 
silent. 
contribute, and the not very clear medley of voices 
simply makes wish to hear the orchestra 
(12-in. d.-s.). 

What is the loudest vocal record so far issued? A 
new one of Ruffo, singing ‘Oh, de verd anni miei’ 
from “rvani, must surely come near to that doubtful 
distinction. Unfortunately, he commits so many 


us 


vocal sins that the result is doubly distressing. 1 | 


defy hearers to be sure of what notes he is actually 
singing at times. A friend who was on hand when 
I gave this record its first (and last) trip stopped his 
ears, and when the uproar was ceased, asked, ‘Why 
in the world do people pay quite a large number of 
shillings to be blared at like that?’ And I could 


find no answer. VOCALION 


\ pleasant orchestral record is a 1o-in. d.-s., the 
Valse Lente and Marche Russe from Luigini’s Ballet 
Russe Suite, played by the Regent Symphony 
Orchestra, conducted by Percy E. Fletcher. 

I am glad to find the Company following up the 


Slavonic | 


The singers have nothing of moment to! 


, —. 
| Again the Liszt Ziebes‘raume! Lionel Tertis, stil 
on the hunt for transcription material, has found it, 
| (The trouble with some of us is to lose it.) I prefer 
|his performance (recorded on the other side of this 
12-in.) of his own very attractive Aéverze. 

The third and fourth movements of Beethoven's 
| Quartet in B flat, Op. 18, No. 6, played by the 
|L.S.Q., have been issued, and so complete an 
enjoyable set. (The first two movements came out 
}in January.) 

There are some vocal records of varying degrees 
|of excellence, the performance being usually better 
| than the material—Evelyn Scotney in /e suis 7itania 
| (not so clearand brilliant as to justify the issue of yet 
one more record of an overworked item) ; Rosa Raisa 
|in Yradlier’s 7%e Dove, a serenade sung in Spanish; 
| Hardy Williamson in Onaway! awake, beloved, and 
| Blumenthal’s Av Evening Song (not warm enough 
in the former) ; and Malcolm McEachern in James's 





| The Showman and Fisher’s The Tavern Song. 

| Church and Organ Music 
ROYAL COLLEGE OF ORGANISTS 

| At the recent examination for Fellowship the 


| Turpin Prize was awarded to C. E. Jarvis. 

The Choir-Training Examination for the Ch.M. 
Diploma will take place on Wednesday, May 14. 
On Monday and Tuesday, May 12 and 13, lectures 
will be given at the College on Choir-Training 
(afternoon and evening of each day). The lectures 
will be free to members. 

H. A. HARDING, //on. Secretary. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| A *CRITICISM’ OF THE R.C.O. CHOIR- 
TRAINING EXAMINATIONS 


| The choir-training examinations arranged by the 
R.C.O. may not be perfect, but if no more is to be 
|said against them than Dr. F. H. Wood manages 
|to spread over two columns of the Music Teacher 
| (February), the Council has no reason to be ashamed 
| 


|of its efforts. The only real criticism in the article 


|is on the score of the examinations not being 
|compulsory. The Council feels as strongly as Dr. 
|Wood on this, but after long and repeated 


| discussions on the point it did not feel justified in 
| making the test compulsory—at all events, not yet. 

| Dr. Wood apparently forgets that there are many 
| organists who are organists only, both at churches, 
| cinemas, and concert-halls. There are others who 
| work for the College diplomas mainly with a view to 
| fit themselves for teaching, It would be an anomaly 
|if a player wishing for a diploma as organist pure and 


Holst Folk-Song Suite for military band, with a|simple could not obtain it at the Royal College of 
similar work by Vaughan Williams. Parts 1 and 2| Organists, of all places. Dr. Wood may reply that 
are issued on a 12-in. d.-s. Part 1 gives us a couple| the R.C.O diplomees have to work a paper. True 
of march-like treatments of some Somerset tunes,| but such a test of musicianship is necessary for 3 
and Part 2 an Intermezzo on My Bonny Boy. It is|player, and few, if any, solo examinations omi 
not clear whether this record gives us the Suite | something of the kind. 
complete. This title ‘Intermezzo’ implies a final! Having madehisonereal point, Dr. Wood proceeds 
movement yet tocome. I hope so, for the second|to quibble. He objects to the use of the abbreviation 
part is in too quiet and grey a style to make a satis- | ‘Ch.M.’ on the ground that ‘it runs the risk of being 
factory conclusion to a Suite. | variously interpreted.’ It is, he suggests, in danger of 
Sasha Culbertson’s sensitive playing of the| being read asa contraction of ‘ chairman,’ ‘ choirman, 
Romance from Wieniawski’s D minor Concerto is|or even as ‘churchman.’ There would not be much 
well recorded on a 12-in. d.-s., with a Sarasate/in this reductio ad absurdum, even if the words wert 
Spanish Dance as a good second. | usually printed as Chair Man, Choir Man, and Church 


- 
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Man, which they are not. He adds, ‘Other readings, | Church.) Ilodge was succeeded in 1878 at St. Peter’s by 
more ludicrous, suggest themselves.’ No doubt. I Henry Gadsby, whose contributions to Church music are 
have even heard of somebody waggishly interpreting | Well-known. In 1883 Dr. C. J. Frost was appointed, 


’ ‘ ? : and remained there until his death in 1918, Dr. Frost 
‘Mus. Bac. as ‘Mustard and Bacon, but did the was followed by Mr. G. H. Heath Gracie, who still holds 
Universities or the degree-holders worry ? . 


: agit ie : | the post of organist and choirmaster. Sir Frederick Bridge 

Such childish objections may be urged against all | will perform the ceremony of unveiling, and an important 
alphabetical distinctions of the kind, but they will! part of the commemoration will be the performance of 
continue to be used, and it is obvious that with every| Brahms’s Reguiem by St. Peter's Special Services Choir, 
fresh set that has to be devised the ‘risk’ increases. | Mr. Heath Gracie conducting, with Mr. Arthur Baynon at 
The King’s College authorities did not hesitate to | the organ. Miss Gwladys Naish and Mr. Graham Smart 
adopt A.K.C. for their Associates, despite the fact will be the soloists. The Mayor and Borough Council 


that King’s Counsel had already given the last two | of Deptford will be present, also representatives of musical 
ad 2 ete ae a 

letters a good innings , | institutions and members of the families of those whose 

e < s. 


: It would be easy to multiply names and services are to be commemorated. The new oak 
cases. Dr. Wood Says, however, that his chief | cases have been designed and executed by Messrs. Hammer 
objection to ‘Ch.M.’ is that ‘it implies the right of the| & Sons, in conjunction with Mr. A. Lloyd Edwards, 
College to a specific and proprietary use of the word | churchwarden since 1880, The organ (three manuals, fifty- 
choirmaster.’ This is staggering! Dr. Wood has| four stops) was rebuilt by Messrs. Lewis in 1910, and has 
been an organist for a good many years, but we have | been recently overhauled and improved by Mr. J. H. Gauss. 
not yet found him objecting to the R.C.O. diplomas ema TAS 
on the ground that the initials implied the right of 
the College to a proprietary use of the word organist. 
Do the initials N.U.T. imply that nobody is a F ; ' oe 

re ‘ a ‘rom time to time we report remarkable cases of long 
teacher unless he belongs to the Union : After all, service on the part of organists. The following is one of 
corporate bodies must have a title, and there is surely outstanding interest. Mary Kempe was appointed to 
something to be said in favour of one that indicates| st, Andrew’s, Biggleswade, in 1853, and remained there 
clearly the nature and profession of such a body. | till 1862, when she tock up the post of organist at 
Dr. Wood apparently thinks otherwise. We agree} St. Swithin’s, Sandy, where she is still in office. She 
with him that ‘Ch.M.’ is unsightly, but so are most 
labels of the sort. Utility, not euphony or grace, 
must settle the choice. 

Dr. Wood goes on to say: 

I have been a parish church choirmaster for over | 
twenty years, and the R.C.O. can neither take away | 
my claim to that distinction nor add to it. 

‘Who deniges of it, Betsy?’ The R.C.O. is 
merely making what Dr. Wood himself describes as 
‘an honest attempt’ to remedy a defect in its 
syllabus. He should welcome its efforts, instead of 
quibbling about initials, and getting on the high 
horse to tell the R.C.O. how well he has managed to 
get along without it. 

In a concluding paragraph, Dr. Wood pays a 
tribute to the high standard of the College diplomas, 
adding that the institution has no need to fear 
‘frank, honest criticism of some of its methods.’ 
This, from a writer who fills about fifty lines in 
poking inexpensive fun at ‘Ch.M.,’ and then dismisses 
the syllabus (which he admits is ‘practical and 
interesting’) in twenty, is the one really humorous 
touch in the article, and none the less effective for 
being unconscious. H. G. 


SEVENTY YEARS OF SERVICE 





MEMORIALS TO PAST ORGANISTS OF ST, PETER’S, 


BROCKLEY 


A ceremony of particular interest to organists has been 
arranged to take place on Sunday, March 2, at 7.30, at 
St. Peter’s Church, Brockley. It will consist of the 
unveiling and dedication of new organ-cases in memory of 
former organists, four in number. On the erection of the 
Church in 1866, W. F. Dennant, an amateur of some 
attainments, and a member of a well-known local family, 
was appointed organist. He was succeeded in 1875 by 
William Hodge, who, although only a lad of fourteen, 
surprised the congregation by his remarkable execution. It 
has been stated that a deputation was sent to the Vicar at 
the time protesting against Hodge’s performances of certain | has thus done seventy years of continuous service. She 
voluntaties, which were considered unsuitable for use in a| was a pupil of Turle, and had her lessons in the Song 
place of worship. They were compositions by—Bach!| School at Westminster. The correspondent who kindly 
After leaving St. Peter’s, Hodge became organist cf St. | sends us these particulars tells us that she is still as keen 
Marylebone, an assistant to Stainer, and his death in 1895] as ever about her duties, and that among works recently 
at the early age of thirty-three, cut short the career of one| played by her were Bach’s D minor Toccata and Fugue. 
of the most promising young musicians of his day. (His| We are glad to be able to give a portrait of this wonderful 
work at Marylebone is commemorated by a tablet in that | old lady. 





MARY KEMPE 


» BIGGLESWADE, BEDS, 1853-62, 


ORGANIST OF ST. ANDREW'S 
ST SWITHIN'S, SANDY, 1862-19 
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WAGNER AT HIGH PAVEMENT CHAPEL, NOTTINGHAM Ernest Austin’s narrative tone-poem for organ, 7ye 

Mr. C. E. Blyton Dobson writes pointing out the Pilgrim's Progress, will be played by Mr. N. Victor Edwards 
inaccuracy of the Press reports to the effect that 7anmnhduser | * St. Matthew s, Croydon, on three Wednesday evenings in 
and other Wagner operas have been performed at High Lent, at 5 p.m., Parts I-IV, on March 19, V-VIII, on 
Pavement Chapel. The simple fact is that a few brief April 2, and IX-XII on April 16. The composer is 
extracts have been given in connection with a serics of | ding drum and percussion parts for the occasion. 
addresses on ‘The Religion of Wagner’s Operas.’ The 
programmes have been arranged by Mr. Dobson, jointly 
with the Church Council, and the congregation has found 
no cause of offence. Unfortunately the wide publicity 
given to exaggerated reports in the daily Press has led to a 
good deal of strong and unfair criticism from outside. 


A paper on ‘ Hymn Tunes and their Story’ was given by 
Mr. C. E. Blyton Dobson before the members and friends 
of the Sherwood Wesley Guild, Nottingham, on January 18, 
| A large attendance listened with great interest to the history 
| of many well-known tunes, and joined in singing some of 
| them. 





LONDON SOCIETY OF ORGANISTS 
An excellent year’s work with a considerably increased 


membership was reported at the Annual General Meeting | at Berriew Parish Church (two manuals, thirteen stops), and 


held at St. Peter’s Mission House, Victoria, on January 26. | ’ : re 
The President for 1923, Sir Frederick Bridge, was in the | Sco s, Crawshawbooth (two manuals, twenty-two 


chair. The five new members of Council elected to fill} 


places vacated by rotation were Dr. F. Abernethy, Messrs. | a ai . ; 
E. T. Cook (Southwark Cathedral), G. D. Cunningham, Recitals will be given at St. Paul’s, Portman Square, at 


j : a ‘s > |3 o'clock, on March 8 (Mr. Stanley Curtis), March 15 
Albert Orton, and F. W. Belchamber, with Dr. John E. (Mr. H. F. Ellingford), March 29 (Mr. Herbert Walton), 
and April 5 (Mr. H. Goss-Custard). 


Messrs. Rushworth & Dreaper have lately erected organs 


Borland as President for 1924. 





R.C.O, EXAMINERS’ REPORT GAN RECITALS 
. . ; > . . ORGA? EC Ss 
Erratum in the Fellowship Paper-Work Report, February : ; 
Musical Times, page 155: Mr. K. Pearce Hosken, Oaklands Congregational Church, 
* Fugue.—There is the same old difficulty in making Uxbridge Road—Four Sketches, Schumann ; Choral 

the free parts interesting and relevant. If candidates No. 3, Franck. ' ' 
would try to state one or two definite ideas on figures in | Mr. G. W. Harris Sellick, St. Mary Magdalene, Ashton- 





the counter-subject, they would then have material | upon-Mersey—Two Chorale Preludes, Bach ; Posen 
capable of development in the free parts, beside that Sonate, Rheinberger ; Fugue on the Magnificat, Ba “ 
afforded by the subject.’ | Free Trade Hall, Manchester—Allegretto in E fiat, 


Dn ttn seed , —— d ‘or.’ | Wolstenholme; Finale in B flat, Franck; Intermezzo 
ee a | on the ‘ Londonderry Air,’ S/anford; Finale (Symphony 
No. 1), Vierne. 


WIDOR SYMPHONY RECITALS |Mr. Ralph W. Palmer, London Road Congregational 
Believing as we do that Widor’s Symphonies (the later | Church, Kettering—Choral, Boé//mann ; ‘Chant de Mai,’ 
ones especially) are unduly neglected, we are glad to note| /ongen; Scherzo, Bairstow; Finale in B flat, Wolsten- 


that the ten are to be played in the Wannamaker Auditorium, holme. 
New York, at a series of three recitals given by Marcel| Mr. Richard B. Hamilton, St. John the Divine, Liverpool— 
Dupré, Charles M. Courboin, and Lynnwood Farnam. Sonata No. 6, Jendelssohn; Allegretto, /terne; 
Something of the kind in London would attract organists| ‘ Euroclydon,’ Hathaway. 
from far and near, and lead many players to give certain| Mr. Herbert Hodge, St. Mary-le-Bow, Cheapside—Two 
hackneyed movements from the early Symphonies a rest, in| Choral Preludes, Reger; Allegro (Sonata No. 5), Bach; 
favour of some from the second and finer series. Allegro in F, Gade ; Sonata in E minor, 7oméelle. 
—_—__— |Mr. R. J. Pitcher, St. Paul’s, Bath—Sonata No. I, 
CHRIST CHURCH, WESTMINSTER BRIDGE ROAD Mendelssohn; Fugue in B minor, Bach; ‘A May 
The organ at this Church, originally built in 1875 by the | _ Idyll,’ Pitcher ; Finale (Symphony No. 1), Véerne. 
late T. C. Lewis, has been entirely reconstructed and | Mr. Allan Brown, City Temple—Fantasia on the hymn- 
enlarged by Henry Willis & Sons and Messrs. Lewis. Itis| ‘me Hanover, Lemare ; Prelude in E flat, Bach ; 
now an instrument of four manuals, forty-eight speaking Sonata No. 1, Afendelssohn ; Fantasia in E Gat, 
stops, and twenty-two couplers. It is to be opened on | Saint-Saens ; Voluntary in D minor, Orlando Gtbbons ; 
March 5, at 3.0. | Sonata No. 4, J/endelssohn ; Symphony in E minor, 
‘ ‘ Saini | #, W. Holloway; Finale (Symphony No. 6), Widor. 
A SONATA IMPROVISATION BY MR. WOLSTENHOLME | Mr. Eric Brough, St. Gabriel’s, Bounds Green—Intro- 





duction and Passacaglia, Rheinberger ; Chorale Preludes, 
‘Sleepers, wake’ and ‘In Thee is Gladness,’ Bact; 
Psalm-Prelude No. 1, Howells; Allegro (Symphony 


Mr. W. Wolstenholme is giving a recital at Westminster 
Cathedral on March 13, at 6.30, and by special request will 
improvise a Sonata in three movements on themes pro- | No. 6), Widor 
vided by Dr. Alcock, Mr, J. Stuart Archer, and the Rev. | yg, 11, E, Wall, St. Matthew's, West Kensington—Two 

ernon Resell. _———— Preludes on ‘In dulci jubilo,’ Back ; Fantasy on Two 

A good many British organists have lately taken up work Carols, West ; — mg A sag Rheinberger ; Légende 
in Canada, The following advertisement, which appears | and oe ae Scherzo, "“Gaitaé d—Pastorale 
in a Toronto paper, shows that there is still room for one | Dr. C. F. " —— ~ ben “J hes — wo ; 
more. But he must be a genuine all-rounder : — = , tell ry erg oo : an — 
airstow ; Prelude o oft’s 136th, 11. 
| Mr. Philip Miles, St. Alban the Martyr, Westcliff—Psalm- 

Prelude No. 3, Howells ; Intermezzo and Fugue (Sonata 
| No, 11), Rheinberger ; Passacaglia in C minor, Bach. 


A Great CHANCE.—WANTED.—Pipe organist, who 
can also fill the position of auto mechanic, or steno, 
and typist, or bldg. custodian or handy mechanic or 


undertaker; a good steady position. ——. | Mr. Arthur G. Gilbey, All Hallows, Bromley—Cornelius 
| March, Mendelssohn ; Variations on an Original Theme, 
Barclay’s Bank Male-Voice Choir will provide the music| Stuart Archer ; First three movements (Sonata No. 2); 


at St. Michael’s, Cornhill, on March 6, at 6 p.m., the | Mendelssohn. 

occasion being the first of a series of Lenten services| Mr. C. H. Trevor, St. Michael-at-the-North-Gate, Oxford 
arranged for business people employed in the parish. The| —Fantasia in C minor, Bach; Pastorale, -V/alezngreau; 
choir will sing Brahms’s 4/to Rhapsody (soloist, Miss| Scherzo in B minor, Healey Willan ; Prelude on * London 
Margaret Champneys) and S. S. Wesley’s Motet, A¢ that| New,’ Grace; Introduction and Allegegro, Stanley; 


dread hour, Dr. Harold Darke will be at the organ. Rhapsody on Christmas Themes, Gigout. 
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Mr. Frederick Gostelow, St. 


Overture in E flat, Fas/kes; Sonata in A _ minor, 


Borowski ; Toccata (* The Doric’) and ‘ Fiddle’ Fugue in 


D minor, Back. 
Mr. H. C. Warrilow, St. Saviour’s, Clapham—Andantino, 
Wolstenholme ; Triumphal March on ‘ Now thank we all 


our God,’ Xarg-Elert; Siciliano and Presto (Concerto 


No. 5), Handel; Overture in C, Hollins. 
Mr. C. Hylton Stewart, St. Mary Redcliffe—Three Chorale 
Preludes, Bach ; Choral No. 3, Franck; Allegretto in F, 
Stanford ; Cradle Song, Grace. 
Mr. W. J. Lancaster, Bolton Parish Church—Sonata No. 4, 
Mendeissohn ; Grande Piéce Symphonique, Franch ; 
Romance and Scherzo (Symphony No. 4), Schumann ; 
Air from Suite in D, Back ; Cantabile, Jongen. 
Mr. John Pullein, St. Mary’s Cathedral, Glasgow—Sonata 
o No. 4, Rhetnberger ; Scherzetto, Vierne ; Meditation in 
Ancient Tonality, Grace; Fantasia and Fugue in C 
minor, Back ; Rhapsody on Christmas Themes, Gigout. 
Mr. Paul Rochard, St. Mary’s, Stretton-cum-Wetmoor— 
Fantasia and Fugue in G minor, Aach; Prelude to the 
*Cloud Messengers,’ /o/s¢; Fantasia on two English 
Airs, Gutlmant ; Variations, Bonnet. 
Mr. J. Albert Sowerbutts, St. Lawrence Jewry—Fantasy 
on ‘Babylon’s Streams,’ /V. H. Harris; Scherzo in E, 
Vierne ; ‘ Triptyche sur la prose de Féte Dieu,’ Zvzle 
Bourdon ; Toccata di Concerto, Bossz. 
Dr. Harold Darke, St. James’s, Muswell Hill—Fantasia in 
F minor, J/ozart; Rhapsody No. 2, Herbert Howells ; 
Three Chorale Preludes and Fugue in E flat, Bach ; 
Pastorale, Franck ; Arabesque and Carillon, Verne. 


APPOINTMENTS 

Mr. Lancelot Appleby, organist and choirmaster, St. 
Michael and Ali Angels, Bradford. 

Mr. William A, Gardner, organist and musical director, 
St. Paul’s, Covent Garden, 

Mr. Ernest A. Harris, organist and choirmaster, Christ 
Church, South Hackney. 

Mr. Stanley Lucas, organist and choirmaster, Congregational 
Church, South Croydon. 

Mr. J. Macrae, organist and choirmaster, St. Ninian’s, 
Glasgow. 

Mr. Wallace L. Payne, organist and choirmaster, Melbourne 
Wesleyan Church, York. 


Letters to the Editor 











WELSH MUSIC AT WEMBLEY 


S1r,—May I invite suggestions from those among your 
readers interested in a matter of some musical importance to 
Wales? 

As announced in the Press last December, the National 
Council of Music has been asked, and has undertaken to 
organize, a Welsh Week of Music at the Empire Exhibition 
to be held this year at Wembley Park, London. The actual 
week is not yet fixed; it will probably be the first in July 
or the last in August, so that it may not be too near the 
National Eisteddfod week. 

Concerts will be organized every day. The Band of the 
Welsh Guards will play daily, and the now-forming Welsh 
Symphony Orchestra will also play, probably daily. 

But the main feature of a Welsh Week of Music must 
necessarily be choral, and it is here that the Council wants 
most help from all concerned. It is proposed to invite 
representative Welsh choirs to provide the choral part of 
the programme for each day from Monday to Friday. On 
Saturday it is hoped to organize a great Festival Choral 
Concert in the Stadium. For this final concert the Council 
intends to secure contingents from all choirs in Wales who 

wish to be repesented. The choral representatives from 
each choir will be appointed by ballot by their colleagues 
in the choir—the soprano delegate by sopranos, the alto 
delegate by the altos, and so on. The number of delegates 
to be sent by each choir must depend to some extent upon 
the number of choirs offering. 


Margaret’s, Westminster— 


At this moment the Council particularly wishes to receive, 
at an early date: 


(a) Provisional offers from choirs to send represent- 
atives for the Great Choral Concert on the Saturday ; 
and— 

(4) Any constructive suggestions, especially with 
regard to a wide and representative choice of works to 
be performed, and to the difficult matter of raising 
local funds to send choral delegates from every part of 
Wales, however remote. 

The Council is ready to proceed immediately, but it 
wishes to make this eventful week as completely satisfying 
as possible to the heart and mind of the whole country. 
Clearly it is a great opportunity. 

Of course the Choir assembled on the final day of the 
week will necessarily be vast. The Stadium, I understand, 
is capable of holding 150,000 people. 

All provisional offers to send singers, and all suggestions, 
should be sent to the Secretary, National Council of Music, 
The Music House, Aberystwyth.—Yours, Xc., 


The Music House, WALFORD DAVIES 
University College of Wales, (Chairman, National 
Aberystwyth. Council of Music for 
ak 
February, 1924. Wales). 


RE-STANDARDISATION OF THE SMALL 
ORCHESTRA 


S1r,—If asked to write a piece for small orchestra, I can 
scarcely imagine making a more tasteful selection of wind, 
or one more comprehensive of tone-colour, than that 
suggested by your writer in the February J/ustcal Times. 
But two things occur to me in reading the article: 

(1.) We could not have a very miscellaneous pro- 
gramme with the orchestra suggested; Symphonies by, ¢.g., 
Beethoven, would be cut clean out. The answer to that 
no doubt is, that they must find a place in programmes 
specially arranged; but to my mind that is not the best 
way of orchestrally educating the public. 

(2.) While there is a specified number of wind and 
percussion suggested, the strings are always thrown in as ‘in 
proportion.’ What is ‘in proportion’? I know for a long 
time it has been two or even more strings to one wind, but 
is this desirable? The idea has always been that the strings 
are the mainstay of the orchestra ;_ but should it not rather 
be that the orchestra consists of three bands—wood, brass, 
and strings, atrinity in unity ? 

I venture to suggest an orchestra which, though no 
more effective than the one to which I have referred, would, 
in my opinion, be more all-round: 


THE 


2 Flutes (2nd change Piccolo); 2 Oboes (2nd change 
Cor Anglais) ; 

2 Clarinets; 1 Bass Clarinet; 
Contra-Fagotto) ; 

2 Horns; 1 Trumpet, I Cornet (act as 2nd Trumpet) ; 
2 Tenor and I Bass-Trombones ; 

I Timpani; I Kitchen; 

4 First Violins, 4 Seconds, 3 Violas, 3 ’Cellos, 4 Bass. 


It will be noticed that the above band numbers thirty-six 
in all; but it has been my experience that to the number of 
wind I have specified, there is usually double the number of 
strings, which would bring the total to considerably over 
fifty.—Yours, Xc., F. W. ANDREWS. 
5, Scotch Street, 

Whitehaven. 


2 Bassoons (2nd change 


THE CONDUCTOR AND HIS FORE-RUNNERS 


Str,—Mr. Wallace does not seem to understand the 
difficulty attaching to the position which he takes up. 
It is this, that the ‘writers from the 12th to the 17th 
centuries, or even later,’ to which he refers, all lived after 
the golden age of plainsong and during its decadence, so 
that the statements of even the earlier writers of this 
period have to be accepted with much discrimination as to 
whether they were not referring to the decadent plainsong 
of their own day, and the statements of the later writers are 
quite worthless with regard to genuine plainsong. 
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As to Seguentia, | would again remind Mr. Wallace that 
sequences had their origin in the 9th century, and 
therefore it cannot be maintained that the statements of 
writers of the 17th century onwards as to their origin are 
necessarily conclusive. However, I do not deny that the 
word ‘ Sequentia’ was originally applied to the notes without 
the words. My point was that the 
Mr. Wallace drew between Seguentia and rosa was not 
correct, for when the words came to be applied to the 
































































Society ). 


with the sense of ‘following,’ and was the equivalent of the 
Byzantine musical term ‘ Akolouthia.’—Yours, Xc., 

Rustington, E. G. P. Wyatt. 
nr, Littlehampton. 


S1r,—By your courtesy I am afforded the opportunity of 
seeing the proof of Mr. Wyatt’s letter. 

In your January number he said that my distinction 
between Sequence and Prose was not correct. 
give his references. I gave mine. He now admits my point. 

As for his last sentence, seguwentia is the literal translation 
of akolouthia (axoX\ovGia) in its meaning of ‘following,’ 
but Latin renderings of Greek words were not always 
trustworthy, particularly if the latter had a secondary 
meaning. Witness numerous passages in the Vulgate which 
distort the sense of the Septuagint. 
had supplied the text containing the word, some light might 
have been shed upon the matter.—Yours, Xc., 


February, 1924. WILLIAM WALLACE. 





‘ON NEGLECTED WORKS’ 
Sirk,—Mr. Sorabji, in the February issue, says 
* The Cantatas of Bach are ignored. 
Miss Carrie Tubb, almost the only English soprano 
who has any idea of how to sing Bach, and the 
necessary voice and technique ; 


solo 


He has just saved himself by that ‘almost’! But even 
then one fails to grasp why Carrie Tubb should have been 
picked out as the only soprano worthy of mention as a| 
singer of Bach, when almost every Bach-lover’s thoughts | 
fly at once to Dorothy Silk, as the one really satisfying 
exponent of true Bach style among our sopranos. When 
it is remembered how she has worked to bring to our notice 


it seems only fair to make some protest at the omission of her | 
name from the paragraph from which I quote. 

Again, when Mr. Sorabji speaks of the * necessary voice’ 
to sing Bach, does he mean that he thinks it requires a 
powerful voice to sing the Cantatas? If so, surely he is 
mistaken. The Bach solo Cantatas are pure chamber music, 
where the voice is of no greater importance (save in the fact | 
that it has words to express as well as melody to sing) than 
any of the accompanying instruments, and Miss Silk is one 
of the few singers who have grasped this. If (as we must | 
imagine) Mr. Sorabji has not been so fortunate as to 
hear any of Miss Silk’s concerts of old music, and has not 
heard her sing, for instance, Werchet nur, betriihte Schatten, 
then he has missed a most delightful treat.—Yours, &c 


PHYLLIS M. 


Stanwix, Ember Lane, Esher. 
February, 1924. 


STorpy. 


THE VIENNA STATE OPERA COMPANY, ETC. 

Sik,—If you can possibly find room, will you be so good 
as to exculpate me from the following misprints in my 
article ? , 


, 


Read * bianca’ for ‘ blanca,’ p. 128, col. 1, 1. 36. 
»» ‘Violin’ for * pianoforte,’ p. 128, col. 2, 1. 35. | 
»» ‘no’ for ‘mere,’ p. 129, col. 2, lL. 38. 


\propos the proposed visit of the Vienna State Opera 
Company, my 7e/egraph letter was concerned with the 
attitude of the Musicians’ Union towards the orchestra 
of the Company. Exclusion — not postponement — was | 
demanded. The ground of the discussion has since been | 




















distinction which | 


tunes the two words were used side by side for the 
resulting combination (see P. Wagner, /ntroduction to the | 
Gregorian Melodi: Plainsong and Medieval Music 


It is probable that the word * Sequentia’ had nothing to do | 


He did not | 


Perhaps if Mr. Wyatt | 


the lovely old gems of Bach, Purcell, Schiitz, and others, | 


| 
shifted. Indeed, I have, with many others, been wondering 
| why the visit of the Company in question could not be 
| arranged between itself and the B.N.O.C. so as not to 
clash with the latter. 

But presumably neither side will be worse off for the 
publicity given to the discussion, and as effective publicity 
is that which is most remotely pertinent, and must concern 
itself with anything but actual merit, let us hope everyone 
will be satisfied. —Yours, Xc., KAIKHOSRU SORABJI. 

February 1, 1924. 


*‘FESTE’ AND THE ‘48’ 

Sir,—I always enjoy ‘ Feste’s’ entertaining articles, but 
I am afraid I do not agree with his suggestion that the C’s 
in bar 7 of the G major Prelude (Book 2 of the ‘ 48’) 
should be sharpened. To my mind the harmony of that 
bar is distinctly that of A minor, and leads naturally to the 
chord of E minor on which the first two figures in bar 8 are 
based. If the C’s are sharpened, thus bringing bar 
into A major, the E minor chord sounds quite out of place. 
It would be nearly as sensible to suggest that the F’s in 
bar 14 should be sharpened on account of the previous 
D major harmony. It would be interesting if you, Sir, as an 
| acknowledged authority on Bach, would give us your 
opinion on this point.—Yours, Xc., H. TAYLor. 
| 51, St. Annes Road, 
Manchester. 

January, 1924. 


[We disclaim any authority, and incline to ‘ Feste’s’ 
view. The point, surely, is not that the harmony of bar 7 
is A minor, but that from bar 4 down to the double 
bar the key is clearly D major. The opening bars give 
the subject in G, and it is then repeated freely in D. 
Mr. Taylor thinks that the chords of E minor and A major 
do not go well side by side. But what of this very ordinary 
progression ? 





This happens to be the harmonic scheme from bar © to the 
start of bar 9. Bar 14 is beside the point, as the F natural 
is merely part of a chromatic discord. We may add that 
we have had a good many letters on this subject, and all the 
writers are quite sure that ‘Feste’ is wrong. Nevertheless 
Editor.) 


\ CORRECTION 


S1r,—In the February issue of the M/ustcal Times, under 
‘Music in the Provinces,’ reference is made to a _perfor- 
mance of Bach’s Christmas Oratorio by the Huddersfield 
Glee and Madrigal Society, as being the first performance of 
that work at Huddersfield. 

May I point out that this statement is incorrect, as the 
work was performed on January 8, 1921, in Holy Trinity 
Church, by the Choir ? 

The performance was arranged by the Huddersfield 
Organists’ Association, in aid of the Westminster Abbey 
Restoration Fund, and was conducted by Mr. J. F. Sykes, 
with Dr. T. E. Pearson (organist and choirmaster) at the 
organ. 

The committee of the above Association will be obliged 
if you will kindly insert this correction. —Y ours, Xc., 

33, Storths Road, Birkby. Hl. ARMITAGE 

February, 1924. (Hon, Secretary). 


‘BRITISH PLAYERS AND SINGERS’ 
Sir,—We are from time to time treated to an instalment 
of the series of articles under the above title. Already ten 
of these have appeared, yet, if my memory is correct, not 
one has been devoted to any of our British pianists. Whys 
this? What of Lamond, Howard-Jones, Leonard Borwick—t0 


| mention only a few whose playing and fine musicianship are 
| widely known and appreciated outsidethe mother country‘ 


It would seem that pianists do not appeal to concett- 
goers and the musical public in general so much as do singe? 
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yet I venture to state that no series of articles, however 
fine, could be complete without including some of our 
splendid British pianists, whose playing often equals, and 
sometimes surpasses, that of many famous foreign virtuosi. 
I hope that in the near future we may be treated to some 
such articles. —Yours, Xc., C. H.C. 
Davos, Switzerland, 
December, 1923. 


[The series opened with an article on Harold Samuel. 
The series will run on indefinitely, and the claims of our 
fine native pianists will not be overlooked.—Zait¢or. | 


RHEINBERGER’S ORGAN SONATAS 
Sir,—The articles of Mr. Harvey Grace being 
admirable it seems a pity that one small detail should be 
singled out for criticism, and yet I feel I cannot allow the 
point in Ex. 3, page 35, of your January number, to pass 
without comment. I feel it is right against the spirit of 
Rheinberger to play the G sharp before the double-bar, as 
part of the //egro agitate movement. 
episode is, as Mr. Grace points out, ‘of the throbbing, 
ominous type,’ but to me it also has that psychological factor, 
‘alittle hesitancy,’ which, properly managed, gives its proper 
setting to that final crash on the first chord after the double 
bar. In my humble opinion this surprise loses its point 
if the G sharp or (A flat) is made the first note of the 
phrase. I may be wrong, but I like the Sonata so much 
that I hope I shall never hear it played as suggested.— 
Yours, &c., G. H. Jones. 
‘The Limes,’ Pensnett. 


so 


{Mr. Harvey Grace writes : ‘The point is best settled, I 
think, by playing the movement as a whole, and observing 
what phrasing of the theme emerges as being most natural 
and vital. There can be little doubt as to the theme 
beginning with the G sharp. The opening leap and its 
inversion are prominent features throughout, and the subject 
would be robbed of much of its vigour if it began without 
the take-off from the.ninth below. The phrasing marks in 
the sonatas are so illogical that one hesitates to refer to any 
of them as evidence, but if Mr. Jones will look at bar IT, 
on page 6, he will see the theme (now in B minor) phrased 
in the way I suggest as being the most natural and effective. 
If this phrasing be adopted, it must of course be used at the 
beginning of the Agita‘o.’} 


THE DOH-MINOR: A WARNING 


Sir,—Your correspondent, Dr. Shinn, will surely agree 
that, as custodian of the Tonic Sol-fa method and 
notation, the Tonic Sol-fa College, after having written to 
the publishers of the series of school songs, &c., in question, 
had a right to warn school-teachers and others that 
it does not recognise the Doh-minor notation. It is 
undoubtedly the duty of the College to guard its notation 
from being made to appear ridiculous, for that is what 
really happens when simple diatonic scale-sounds are repre- 
sented by chromatically altered notes. In these days when 
sight-singing is so much neglected it is discouraging indeed 
to find on foot a kind of conspiracy to complicate the 
notation, and thus make it more difficult for the learner. 
No sensible Staff-Notationist would agree to simple diatonic 
scale-sounds being represented by notes qualified by 
accidentals. For instance, your correspondent does not 
— the minor version of the single chant he quotes 
thus : 








although the above is an exact Staff translation of his 
Doh-minor Sol-fa version, which he declares to be ‘the 
musical and logical representation of the minor.’ He, 
however, writes it as follows: 








The end of the} - oat : 
re | College since its inception has taught many hundreds of 





| 








and this is an exact Staff translation of his a-minor 
Sol-fa version which he characterises, on account of its 
being linked up to the key of C, as ‘opposed to musical 
feeling and common-sense.’ Probably it did not occur to 
him that the shoe was capable of being put on the other 
foot. No, Sir, the Statf is a Zah-minor and not a 
Doh-minor notation, and the reason why the oef-minorists 
do not attempt to tinker with it as they do the Sol-fa 
will probably be found in the last paragraph of the 
* Warning.’ 

Your correspondent refers to the mental effects of the 
different notes of the scale. This is important. The same 
note changes its mental effect according to its surroundings. 
The note A, for instance, if bounded by a major third 
above and a minor third below and occupying a prominent 
place in the composition, will give the mental effect of 
Doh ; but if bounded by a minor third above and a 
major third below, and having equal prominence, will give 
the effect of Zak. From what your correspondent says 
under this head I rather suspect he has mistaken pitch for 
mental effect. 

In conclusion, allow me to add that the Tonic Sol-fa 


students—young, middle-aged, and old—sight-singing from 
both notations, ear-training, and harmony, with the greatest 
success on the Zah-minor method. 

Your lady correspondent will no doubt have gleaned the 
answer to her query from what I have said in the course of 
this letter. —Yours, Xc., WALTER HARRISON, 

26, Bloomsbury Square, W.C.1. 

February, 1924. 


THE DOH-MINOR: A REMINDER 

S1r,—Several communications have lately appeared in 
the Press under the signature of Mr. Walter Harrison 
(presumably written on behalf of the Tonic Sol-fa College), 
inveighing against the use of the Doe/-minor notation in 
our new series of school songs. These letters have been 
couched in terms likely to cause us some inconvenience, if 
not damage, and we therefore feel it incumbent upon us to 
state some of our reasons for publishing in this form: 

(1.) To supply the need of the modern music teacher, 
who uses Sol-fa as a means of teaching pitch relations, 
and not merely as a device for the teaching of Sight- 
Singing. 

It is actually used in hundreds of schools where 
Aural-Training and Sight-Singing are linked with 
the pupils’ instrumental work. 

It is in use at many of our large Musical Institutions, 
é.g:, the Royal Academy of Music, the Tobias 
Matthay Pianoforte School, and the London Academy 
of Music, to name only three of the London Schools. 
The Staff Sight-Singing College advocates the use of 
the ohk-minor in frinciple, as may be seen in its 
Sight-Singing Manual. 

Messrs. Curwen have published a Sight-Singing book, 
written by Dr. Somerville, which gives the method as 
an alternative to the Zak Mode. 

One imagines that Mr, Harrison’s object in broad- 
casting a ‘ Warning ’ may have been the intimidation of music 
publishers. But we should like to remind him that it is the 
publishers’ work to meet any legitimate demands—par- 
ticularly when these are supported by a body of eminent 
musicians who realise the requizements of musical education 
as it is to-day. 

N.B.—It may interest readers to know that we have no 
intention of withdrawing our Zah-minor Mode publications 
so long as they are in demand ; we are even including them 
as an alternative to the Dehk-minor method, in our new series 
of school songs. —Yours, Xc., 

Josern WILLIAMS, Lrp. 
WHERE IS THAT CRITIC NOW? 

S1r,—One of the F.R.C.O. test-pieces for July is the 
Andante in F from the sixth Quartet by Mozart. This 
piece was played at the Tonic Sol-fa Jubilee Service on 
July 7, 1891, at St. Paul’s Cathedral, and in one of the 
daily papers on the following day was described as ‘of 
the nature of a maundering improvisation.’ Bach’s well. 
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known B minor Fugue, also played at the service, was said 
most insipid compositions we ever 


to be ‘one of the 
remember to have heard—funereal in the extreme.’ 


On reading such criticisms, we can only feel sorrow for | 


| Good wood-wind players required in the W. Middlesex 

Musical Society. All information may be obtained from 
| the hen. secretary, Mr. J. H. CUDDINGTON, 21, Selby 
Road, Ealing, W.5. 





the critic and sympathy with Mozart and Bach, and perhaps | Trombone players (Ist, 2nd, and 3rd) required for a per. 


with the organist, who on this occasion happened to be— 


Yours, &c., 
HERBERT 


5, Streatham Place, S.W.2 
Ff 1924. 


Sbarps and Flats 


Hopce. 


ruary, 


To describe a touring company that devotes its efforts 
almost entirely to performing translations of foreign operas 
as a ‘British National Opera Company’ is an abuse of 
language. —H. I. Higgins. 

The sudden illness of Mr. Walter Hyde made it impossible 
for the British National Opera Company to perform 7% 
Vagic Flue on Saturday afternoon.—Dazly Pafer. 

‘Tt is inferred that Mr. 
one-man rendering of this wel 

Mr. , who is in charge of new music schemes at 
Messrs. said, with each tune the 
entire decorative scheme would be altered. If the orchestra 


l-known malady.—/’un 


—————’s, restaurants, 


were playing /ars7fa/ the setting would be G hic—and so | 


on.—.l/usical Paper. 
To indicate that the diners were 


spirit ? h. 


taking 
I am constantly asked by the Aa#itués of Covent Garden, 
* When are you going to give us real grand opera again ?’ 
Well, we must try.—//. V. Aigg 
I do not believe in the star system. 


wns. 


I am proud to say 


that I have never been to hear Melba, and never heard 
Caruso.—Zdmund Dulac. 

HANDEL OpveRA IN LonpON.—At the ‘Old Vic.’ 5 
Elijah was performed last week as an opera.—7he People. 


Experts from /Villiam Tell (Rossini).—/Programme in 


Radio Jim 


During the playing of the Overture you could have heard a 


~Datl; 


Vy love dwei 


pin drop. G 


aPphic. 


in the North Lane (Elgar).—Broadcastin 


Programme. 
I am convinced that there is more real musicality, in the 

sense of originality, verve, expressive lilt, and tonal stimulus | 
in such delightful things as 7#e A7vtten on the Keys than in 
a vast quantity of platitudinary and pedestrian musical 
at 2g of such flat-footed musical pedants as Brahms, 
Leigh Henry 


Tbe amateurs’ Ercbange 


Hyde was engaged at home on a| 


it in the right | 


| formance of 7he A/essiah at Southend-on-Sea, on 
| March 2 Offers of voluntary service from experienced 
players are solicited. —CoNpDUcTOR, 97, Tintern Avenue, 


|  Westcliff-on-Sea. 


- 


Harvist Orchestral Society (Kilburn and Brondesbury 
district) has vacancies for all instruments.—Hon, 
|} secretary, C., F. Lewis, 156, Fernhead Road, W.9, 


| Rehearsals, Tuesdays, at 8, Salisbury Road Council 
School (two minutes (Queen’s Park Station). 
Experienced pianist wishes to join string quartet or dance 
orchestra. —A. E. P., Windermere, Hall Lane, Upminster, 
| Accompanist (lady) wishes to meet vocalist or instrumentalist 
for mutual practice; or another pianist for duets, 
Croydon-Purley district. —T. C., c/o Afusical Times. 
| Violinist (gentleman) wishes to practise with organist or 


pianist. N. London District.—H. J. A. J., c/o Musical 
Times. 

Accompanist (lady) wishes to meet violinist, ‘cellist, or 
vocalist for mutual practice. Good music. Blackheath 


(S.E.) district preferred. —L.T., c/o J/usical Times. 

Viola player seeks vacancy in good string quartet, which 
could make use of advertiser’s extensive library. South 
London preferred.—A. J., c/o .l/usical Times. 

Violist-violinist wishes to meet string players, or pianist, for 
ensemble goer Clapham corm district preferred, 
—Vto.a, 6, Hauberk Road, S.W. 

Violinist (young gentleman) wishes to - or correspond 

} with musical friends. Distance no object.—GEORGE 
Burt, 5, Marlsford Street, Shiel Road, Liverpool. 

First violinist wanted to join ladies’ trio. Meet for practice 
fortnightly, Acock’s Green, Birmingham.—X. Y. Z., c/o 
Musical Time 








Sirty Wears Bago 


of March, 


BRADFORD.—Prize singing in the Temperance Hall has 
this week been introduced as a kind of variation to the 
monotony of the amusements in thistown. The competition 
took place on Tuesday evening, February 9, before 
gentlemen considered competent judges, and a large 
audience. The prize for the best sentimental solo was 


From the .W/usical Time 1864: 


jawarded to Mr. Sutcliffe, who sang the Stcrrup-cup 
(Arditi). Mr. Mullen gained the prize for the best comic 
lsong. The prize for the best glee was taken by Messrs. 


Under this heading we insert, free of charge, announce- 
ments by amateur musicians who wish to co-operate with 
others. | 
Vocalist 

mutual 

House, 


to meet pianist for 
district. —C., Perran 


(advanced student) wishes 
practice. N. London 

1064, Albion Road, N.10. 

Bass singer wishes to meet tenor (for quartet); also| 
recital pianist-accompanist. Croydon district.—N. K., 
* Aysgarth,’ Shirley Road, Addiscombe, Surrey. 

Tenor (age twe *nty-four) wishes to meet pi: anist for mutual 
practice. S.W. London district.—M. H., c/o 
Musical Tin 

Peel Orchestra. 


Good amateur instrumentalists required. 


Excellent musical library.—Hon. secretary, G. E. 
BARBER, 19, John Street, Bedford Row, W.C.1 | 
Pianist and violinist, with good library, wish to meet 


advanced ’cellist for trio practice. N. London district.— 
C. H., c/o Musical Times. 

Pianist wishes to meet vocalist or instrumentalist desiring a | 
good accompanist for mutual —— (good reader).—C., E. | 
ROBINS, Oakfield Road, Cannon Hill, Birmingham. | 

Violinist wishes to meet another violinist for mutual | 
practice. Kensington district.—E. M!IKHAILOFF, 
Harcourt Terrace, S.W.10 


42> 
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| BENJAMIN CONGREVE. 
| made in this Te Deum to combine with the solemn (but 


Sutcliffe, Rushworth, Wilson, and Akam. 

CHELTENHAM.—On Monday, February the second 
of a series of quartet concerts was given by Mr. H. Blagrove 
and Mr. M. von Holst, at Hale’s Music-Room. 
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DEUM LAUDAMUS in E fiat. dieinaal and 
dedicated to MILes CHARLES SETON, Esq., by 
Price *.* An attempt 5 


* 


3s. 


somewhat tedious) style of the Church of England Composer 
the more melodious and interesting character of Mozart, 
Haydn, Xc., not imitating either of them in particular, but 


| merging (to the best of the author’s ability) the beauties of 


both into one. London: Novello & Co., 69, Dean Street, 


and 35, nent 


K* 


BLE’S EVENING HYMN, Sun of my Soul. Set 
to Music for use in Divine Service by JouN CRowDyY. 
Novello & Co. Price 3d., postage extra. 

* The universal condemnation by Church Musicians 
of the tune AHwrs/ey has prompted the composition of the 
above music, in which an earnest effort has been made 
embody the devotional spirit of the words. 
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ROYAL INSTITUTION LECTURES 


Lecturing on ‘The Couperin Dynasty,’ on January 26, | 


Mr. William Wallace said that the Couperin family, 
which had been overshadowed by the Bach family, 
afforded us an example of 
ability in two or more generations. 





the persistence of musical | 
Couperin le Grand | to some of the Company’s critics. 





*“PARSIFAL ’ AT COVENT GARDEN 


Two performances of Parsifa/ were given by the British 
National Opera Company during its last week at Covent 
Garden, this being the fifth of the Wagnerian operas of the 
season. The production might almost have been a challenge 
* Have they told us our 


published his first book of pieces for the clavecin before | Cavalleria is ragged? Have they scoffed because we sent to 


Bach’s first book of the Forty-eight, and Bach copied | 


Couperin’s agrémens or ornamentations almost exactly. | 
The question of heredity was discussed, and the opinion | 


Naples for a Rigoletto? We will show them that we can 
produce at a moment’s notice the most difticult opera of the 
whole repertory ; and they will have to admit (unless they 


expressed that musical aptitude was due more to environ-| are hopelessly biassed against us) that we can do it as well 
ment and continuity of vocation than to the inheritance of | as it is likely to be done anywhere !’ 


mental characteristics. 
Bergeries on the harpsichord. This was the piece that Bach | 
copied into the album of his second wife, and it became so | 
popular that it was played on a carillon. It is known that | 
Bach corresponded with Couperin, but his letters disappeared, | 
having been used as the covers of jam-pots. Reference was | 
made to the fanciful titles bestowed by Couperin on his | 
pieces, and Miss Chaplin demonstrated this in es | 
Tricoteuses, which has a cue at a point to indicate a dropped | 
stitch. Other works played were Gavotte, Bavolet Flottant, | 
Carillon de Cythére, and La Grande Menestrandise, the | 
burlesque of the Corporation of Minstrels. The Church | 
where the Couperin family presided at the organ for | 
a hundred and seventy-two years in unbroken line, was 
struck by a shell on Good Friday, 1918, and the organ 
damaged. It has been restored to its 16th-century state. 

On February 2, Mr. William Wallace lectured on ‘The 
Influence of Mechanical Improvements in Musical Instru- 
ments upon Composition.’ He spoke of the incongruous 
assortment of instruments, as in Monteverde’s Orfeo, which | 
made up the early orchestras. There was no standardised | 
group, and composers had to rely upon such instruments as 
were at hand. The evolution of the violin was referred to, 
and the displacement of the plucked string by the bowed 
string. Tourte did not adapt the old bow, but created an 
entirely new kind, in which he reversed the curve of the 
stick. Instances were given of the extremes resorted to by 
amateurs of the double-bass, in which mere size, and not 
tone, appeared to be the end in view. The use of cannon 
and bombs as ‘instruments of concussion’ was popular. 
While composers had the means for expression, they were 
not always successful with their players, who protested that 
passages were too difficult. Improvements in wood-wind 
began to force the pitch upwards, but tension was the factor 
in the construction of, and the writing of music for, the 
violin. While in 1734 the ‘ pull’ of the four strings of a 
violin was sixty-three lbs., it had risen to ninety lbs. with 
the high English pitch. This affected technique, and also 
phrase-writing. The characteristics of keyboard instruments 
were indicated, as well as points in their construction. The 
claims of Gordon and Boehm as regards the application of 
keys to the wood-wind were referred to, and the scope 
afforded to the composer by the substitution of valves for 
crooks in the horns and trumpets. It was mentioned that 
in Fidelio there were twenty-four changes of crooks, and in 
the Overture the trumpet was limited to C (fifty-eight times), 
E (a hundred and sixty-two times), and G (only seven 
times). Through the kindness of the olian Company, 
gramophone records were played, showing the timbre of the 
various wood-wind instruments. 





GERVASE ELWES FUND FOR MUSICIANS 
The following are the names of the candidates who have 
received grants from the Gervase Elwes Fund for Musicians : 
ANNE BALLANTINE (Glasgow), a further grant of £25. 
JOHN HUNT, one year’s pianoforte tuition under a well- 
known professor. 
Wittiam KENNEDY, £50. 
J. B. Loncmire, a further grant of one term’s tuition 
at the Royal College of Music. 
BERTHA STEVENTON, one year’s tuition at the Royal 
College of Music. 
FE. KENDAL TAYLOR, a further grant of £20. 
In addition, grants to the total amount of £90 have been 
made to four well-known professional musicians from the 
Gervase Elwes Samaritan Fund. The offices of the Fund 





have been removed to 5, John Street, Bedford Row, W.C.1. 


Miss Nellie Chaplin played Zes | 


|} it at uncommonly good performances. 


Why is /arszfal particularly hard to do? Some factors 
incline to render it easy. The quasi-religious nature of the 
work lifts it above criticism in the minds of some people. 
They do not scan it detachedly, any more than they (being 
exceptionally devout) criticise a church service. On the 
other hand, most people who know /ars/fa/ learnt to know 
We trudged off to 
Bayreuth, we climbed the sacred hill. Those performances 
were unquestionably good. (Think of the orchestra alone— 
the weight of the strings.) We came back with all our 
impressions gilded, as it were, with the idealising associations 
of holiday-making, the idealising, too, of youth. What 
sort of /arsifal can—in Bow Street, where we make our way 
just as though we were going to buy a pair of boots or hear 
Madame Butter/ly—compete with the remembered Parsifals 


| of bygone Augusts ? 


The British National Opera Company certainly gave us 
a good measure of /arsifa/—four-and-a-half hours of it, 
with short intervals and not many ‘cuts.’ But here again 
they came into conflict with irrational sentiments. Our 
feeling was that /arsifa/ ought not to be cut. The feeling 
was not based on severely musical grounds, and certainly 
not on considerations of the mystical practices of Parszfal’s 
peculiar heroes. It was an irrational sentiment of piety 
towards the will of Wagner, author of so many of our 
musical pleasures that there is a positive satisfaction in 
making some little sacrifice. Are five hours in a seat at the 
opera more than is comfortable for the weak flesh? Well, 
let the flesh be mortified a little if the old master wished it 
of us. 

It came to this—that we wanted /arsffa/ given under 
pure festival conditions. On second thoughts, would not 
all opera be preferable thus? If we had four times as little 
opera, and four times as much trouble were spent over it, 
and it were to cost four times as much? The B.N.O.C, has 
already been told—and it is most true—that it did 
extraordinarily well that afternoon. If we may parade a 
grievance for sheer cavilling’s sake, our grievance was 
(when the Company could do so much apparently with such 
comparative ease) the lack of the ha’porth of tar which can 
proverbially spoil a ship. It was more than a ha’porth this 
time, as a matter of fact. It was possibly enough to have 
doubled the prices of our stalls. But we fancy there are, 
for such a special work of fame as Parszfa/, money-boxes to 
be drawn upon for doubled prices, for the quite superlative 
Parsifal which the B.N.O.C. proved that afternoon that 
itis capable of giving us. 

The enriching of the orchestra was the principal thing to 
be desired. The next was the drilling of the choruses to 
the point of carrying you on the magical wings of song 


| beyond the possibility of questioning the action—what it 
| means, and so on. 


What is much less important is the 
traffic of the stage, which, if the music is made good 
enough, matters very little indeed. 

The B.N.O.C. has gone back to the old scenery, both 
here and in the rest of Wagner, and for this we cannot be 
grateful enough. We did not know how much we liked it 
until we saw, a season or two ago, what the young bloods 
thought the right thing for Wagnerian scenery (Mr. Oliver 
Bernard’s stalactites and staircases, I mean). The old sets 
are not to be very actively admired (the church in Parstfal 
is decidedly good, the garden scene bad), but they are 
inoffensive enough. 

The details of Parsifal need some looking into. 
Mr. Walter Hyde, whose Parsifal has not within my 
experience been excelled or indeed in some points equalled, 
wore in Acts I and 2 a deplorable wig and inexplicable 
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white stockings. Wagner or no Wagner, the ridiculous This music, which promised more than ever resulted, has 
business with the swan in Act I should be modified in | decidedly an absolute claim. The composer herself has said 
England. The Germans, great goose-eaters though they | that she has never done anything better—a singular avowal 
are, apparently see nothing grotesque in a squad of|as though Beethoven had not gone beyond the D major 
stretcher-bearers being summoned to carry off the martyred | Symphony or Wagner beyond the Dutchman. She probably 
bird on a bier. The holy dove at the end of Act 3 were | exaggerates. We fancy there are sprightly pages in Zhe 
better away. Boatswain's Mate that are more highly characteristic. 

Our luck is great in having such a Parsifal. And no| Nevertheless as a whole this work perhaps stands firmer 
whit less in our Gurnemanz, Mr. Norman Allin, who was | than any other. It has, to start with, the unifying factor of 
better than ever before. His singing was superb, And the liturgical text. Then there is an unmistakably genuine 
he was not just a type of \ Id Manhood—he was 40 | impulse. Ethel Smyth, we are made instantly to feel, did 
individual old man, very finely defined. With him, not write her Mass on any perfunctory ground. If this was 
Gurnemanz’s music is not too long, and we well could | in a way a student’s work it was also more—it was the work 
have done with the missing pages. : The Titurel was | of the mature student who was already beginning to look at 
Mr. Philip Bertram, the Kundry, Miss Gladys Ancrum | jife for herself. She was feeling her feet, she was steadying 
(excellent), Mr. Robert Parker was Amfortas, and was | her voice, and although her ambition was inordinate—she 
surprise. He has so often barked his way through | was essaying something of a scope which wanted the 
Wagnerian operas that we had imagined him to possess | technique of the mature Beethoven—she truly moves us and 
no soft, sustained notes. He proved the contrary that even awes us with her peremptory hammering at the gates 
day—only, it is true, to be accused, in some ungrateful | of heaven. ; 
quarters, of lack of power. We hope he took no notice. Gesw tas ents tenes F I - 
His Amfortas was the best thing of his we have known. | ae ce. Sorw uae que _— agp gong pense 
Mr. Frederick Collier was a sturdy Klingsor. The con- | “letail exhaustively, - need only be said that everyone 
dactor was Mr. Goossens. | was convinced last night that the work had not had due 

Have some of the above modifications of rapture | justice in the past, rag should now surely bloom freely 
appeared ungenerous? This /arsifa/ was, by an absolute again in a St. Martin’s Summer. It is fairly difficult, and 
; » conside . Oe ae . saatiiln | should be challenged by all superior choral societies. Last 
standard, very considerable. Achieved in those particular | ~. ~~ he Chasactosatio yin f 
circumstances, it was prodigiously good, and could probably | night Dr. Boult’s forces gave us the characteristic vigour o 
not have been excelled by any opera-house in Europe. C. |the Mass, but did not on many points say the last word. 
“ ; * | Miss Suddaby, Miss Balfour, Mr. Tudor Davies, and Mr. 

—_———___ A. Cranmer sang the solos. At the end everyone joined in 

lionising Dame Ethel, and it made a pleasing scene. Those 

DAME ETHEL SMYTIVS MASS AT who coainn the graceless task of cate pe. Fenra have to 
BIRMINGHAM |thank the composer for her declared scheme for elaborately 

| avoiding the reading of their elucubrations. This gives us 
. . : . a freer hand, and calms our apprehensions cf hurting tender 

Dame Ethel Smyth’s Mass in D was sung here last night | .nciitities.. Would that all composers might follow her 
by the Birmingham Festival Choral Society, under Dr. cellent example ! 

Adrian C. Boult. Mr. Grew has already reminded the sacle eae al 
readers of the A/usical Times of the vicissitudes of this 


BIRMINGHAM, February 8 


Mass—its pompous but solitary performance at the Albert ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC 
Hall under Barnby a generation ago, and then its utter ee, oe ek : 
neglect by the composer’s ungrateful countrymen, who, A students’ organ recital was given in Duke’s Hall 


at ene look as _ though they must have been|on Monday afternoon, February 4, - which, in addi- 
a singularly unimaginative, ‘stully’ generation not to/tion to an excellent selection of organ music, a 
have cared to make some rather special fuss, if only out | number of instrumental and vocal items were interspersed 
of a spirit of gallantry, over the dashing, earnest, | between the pieces for solo organ. Bach was represented 
gifted young woman. How were they to know she was not | by his great Toccata in F (played by Miss Edna Howard), 
to be a second Beethoven ? the Passacaglia (Mr. Owen Franklin), and a Prelude and 
: : ; : assacaglia (Mr. Owen Franklin), and a Prelude a 

The Mass corre sponds, in point of time, in Ethel Smyth’s | Fugue in G major (Mr. Claude Allen). Works by moder 
career to the second Symphony in Beethoven s, or The composers included J/atin Provencal, Bonnet (Mr. Douglas 
Flying Dutchman in Wagner’s. Certainly the composer’s | Easton), the first movement from Widor’s sixth Symphony 
life-work has not borne out all that a sanguine prophet (Mr. Eric Brough), the first movement from Vierne’s third 
might have expected from it. But is not the snubbing Symphony (Mr. Ifor Jones), and Dupré’s Prelude and Fugue 
received by Miss Smyth in the early 1590's possibly in B major (Mr. Arthur Thomsett). All these works received 
somewhat ny py even for yo ay — published | creditable and some of them brilliant performances. 
Confessions of the composer declare frankly how particu-| Of the other pieces the violin part in Mackenzie's 
ey dependent she = on hase a ymin how pe craved for | Benedictus was admirably played by Miss Winifred a 
the encouragement of notoriety and success. If this striking, » Bach-Gounod Ave Varia was heard with organ anc 
this highly remarkable Mass of the young Radideonan eee ‘cellos (Me. Deasien Cameron taking the solo 
had, instead of being cold-shouldered, been a little more | *cello part), and the first movement of Rheinberger’s Suite 
— duly pa ary a ~ it a — a hey “yes | for violin, ’cello, and organ was ge a, ogg 
jonised—it would have been all to the good. As it was, | Dvorak and Hamilton Harty, and an Old English An, 
— — felt the snub severely. It directed her to arranged by F. Corder, completed the programme. 
spend the best part of her life in writing In the grand In addition to the above a chamber concert was given 
— _— — has or been an alien —_ Pan on Monday afternoon, February 18. 
was no unthi sne conquerec ver countrymen with or | , ; y > 
: ' : at ste _traged €r! On Wednesday afternoons Dr. H. W. Richards has 
admirable volumes of reminiscences—of which we all hope | _. ‘ ‘  -F : >reludes 

ve are : ; eal a ~*~ | givena course of lectures upon ‘ Bach’s Forty-eight Preludes 
there are many more to come: we would willingly sacrifice > >a : Papal ically. 
: , : : and Fugues,’ discussing them historically and analytically. 
a few germinant operas for the sake of more of that . : Mis 
: yatin } : Illustrations were played by Miss Betty Humby, Muss 
captivating prose—that she retrieved herself from a career | . * ' 
amen | McLean, and Mr. Harry Isaacs. 

a =F . ° } ¢ arshi sic) 

This Mass, then, of the exceptional Englishwoman who | The Baume (Manx) Scholarship (any branch of nae 
had been stimulating and the least bit scandalizing the | bas been awarded to Norah K. Moore (a native of Douglas 
solemn Leipsic of the straitest Brahmsian cult and rigorous | The adjudicators were Messrs. Frederick Keel, Stewart 
middle-class conventionality, is the work of a student who | Macpherson, and Thomas B. Knott. 
after that, you would have said, might be spreading her| The Charles Oldham Scholarship (violin) has been 
wings for flight to any height. Itisafeatherin Birmingham’s | awarded to John R. Hamilton (a native of London), 
cap to have revived it, and the satisfaction is all the greater | Michael Yager being highly commended, and Cyril Hellier 
in that we listen by no means wholly out of a personal and|commended. The adjudicators were Miss Else M. Ny® 
historical interest. |Mr. Charles Woodhouse, and Mr. H. Wessely (chairman). 
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ROYAL COLLEGE MUSIC 


Concerts and opera performances have been given recently 
at the rate of two or three each week, the fixtures for the 
first half of the Easter term having comprised three opera 
performances, two Patron’s Fund rehearsals, two orchestral 
concerts, three chamber concerts, two recitals, and three 
informal concerts—that is, fifteen events within a space of 
just over four weeks. 

Detailed comment on such an array of concerts is 
obviously impossible, but from programmes containing 
over a hundred items certain features of interest deserve 
mention. The orchestral concerts included Beethoven’s 
seventh Symphony and the Brahms Violin Concerto 
(Miss Marie Wilson); at the chamber concerts per- 
formances were given of Franck’s Pianoforte Quintet, with 
Miss Marie Wilson and Mr. Cornelius Fisher as first violin 
and pianoforte, and Mendelssohn’s E flat String (Quartet, 
with Miss Mabel Weller leading; the informal concerts 
brought forward works by College composers, among them 
being a fanciful little Vocal (Juartet by Barbara Pulvermacher ; 
Misses Carlowitz Ames (harp) and Muriel Nixon (soprano) 
showed talent and promise of a high order at their joint 
recital; Messrs. Andrew Fenner, Conrad Eden, Harold 
Sykes, and Herbert Rudling proved the College to be well 
provided with fine organists inthe making. The first two 
Patron’s Fund rehearsals of the term were devoted to con- 
ductors and executive artists, and at one rehearsal the 
College had the pleasure of welcoming young artists from 
the Royal Academy of Music, the chief items of the 
occasion being Delius’s Pianoforte Concerto and Dvorak’s 
Violin Concerto, played (under Dr. Adrian C. Boult’s 
direction) by Miss Vera Scrivener and Mr. Alfred Cave 
respectively, both performers showing a fine discrimination 
and sense of style. 

The Opera Class has already three performances to its 
credit this term, and has produced the two short English 
operas which were tried last term. The first of these, by 
Dr. Charles Wood, is a setting of the ‘ Family Circle’ scene 
from J/artin Chuszlewit, and proved to be a remarkably 
skilful and vivacious affair, heartily enjoyed by audience 
and performers alike. The warmth and sparkle of the 
music, and its subtle characterisation of such oddities as 
Pecksniff, Spottletoe, and Mrs. Ned, more than balanced 
the absence of dramatic incident. The other work, Zhe 
Blue Peter, by A, P. Herbert and C. Armstrong Gibbs, 
was a miniature comic opera for four characters, in a 
medieval setting. It tells an amusing little story by means 

of attractive musical numbers and witty dialogue, and, as 
would be expected of the author, the renowned ‘A, P. H.’ 
of Punch, the lyrics are models of grace and dexterity. 

The performances were undertaken by several casts of 
students, and were conducted by students, in pursuance of 
the present policy of the Royal College, which aims at 
producing native works with its own resources in its own 
theatre. 


OF 








Two public lectures on ‘ English Composers of the 
Tudor Period’ will be given by Sir Henry Hadow 
(Vice-Chancellor of the University of Sheffield) at the 
Royal College of Music (Prince Consort Road, South 
Kensington, S. W.), at 5 p.m., on Wednesdays, February 27 
= March 26, The chair will be taken by Sir Hugh 
Allen. 


TRINITY COLLEGE OF MUSIC 

In addition to a number of students’ concerts, two 
professors’ violin and pianoforte recitals were given at the 
College during the past month by Messrs. A. J. Slocombe 
and Joseph Speaight, and Miss Eveline Davy and Mr. F. 
Bilbe. These recitals were, as might have been expected, 
artistic treats and were much appreciated by the students, 
and the general public present by invitation. 

Three further scholarship appointments have to be added 
to the list recently published, viz. : University Scholarship 
(which provides a three years’ course of complete musical 
preparation for the B. Mus. degree of London University), to 
Helen A, Horgan; Pianoforte Scholarship to Lily S. 
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| Also the award of six Exhibitions in instrumental and vocal 
musical subjects in each of the following Dominions, &c. : 
Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, and India, together 
with five theory of music and five elocution Exhibitions 
in various of these countries, 

A novel and what is likely to prove a most instructive and 
useful method for advancing at least a correct and artistic 
performance of the pieces of music set for the College pupils’ 
pianoforte examinations is being adopted by the Trinity 
| authorities. It consists in having gramophone records 
|made of the performances of this music by specially 
| appointed artists. 
| The following awards of Exhibitions in connection 
| with the College instrumental, vocal, and elocution Local 

Examinations have just been made: Senior Division— 
| Charles J. Lockett (Manchester), Phyllis C. Grover (London), 
Ellen A. Jenkins (Chatham), Joy B. Hart (Brighton), Doris 

Aldred (Nottingham), Robert E. S. Strong (London), 
Marie Hartley (Southampton), Irene C. Graves (Bedford), 
Dorothy M. Treece(Nottingham). Intermediate Division— 
Constance P. Ellingford (Liverpool), Ethel I. Thurston, 
(Norwich), Margaret Harris (Bristol), Margaret D. Scott 
(Leeds), Edith M. Bennett (Norwich), Eileen T. Charles- 
worth (Leeds), Florence M. Brereton (Whitehaven), Doris 
Whitnell (Bristol), Fred. H. Naylor (Manchester), Junior 
Division—Nona S. Spencer (Nottingham), Betty Ramsey 
(Birkenhead), Mary King (Belfast), Raymond H. Fennell 
(Sleaford), Ethel C. Neville (Nottingham), Maud A. 
Hammond (London), Edith M. S. Brennen (Belfast), 
Joan M. Fraser (Pembroke Dock), Doreen Stordy 
(Wimbledon). 

Exhibitions awarded in connection with the Local 
Examinations in the theory of music: Senior Division, 
Charles Smith (Driffield). Adv. Intermediate Division, 
Alice Ackers (Driffield). Intermediate Division, Herbert 
L. Smith (Hastings). Adv. Junior Division, Grace M. A. 
Benjamin (Chatham). Junior Division, George H. Dodd. 





| 
| 








London Concerts 





PHILHARMONIC CONCERT 


Dr. R. Vaughan Williams conducted, at the Royal 
Philharmonic Society’s Concert on January 24, the newly- 
scored version of his famous song-cycle On Wenlock Edge, 
which Mr. John Booth sang. This music is not the latest 
Vaughan Williams. The composer was long in working 
out for himself the admirably spare and quintessential idiom 
of his recent works, and On IlVenlock Eage shows, by 
comparison, some indecisions of style and effect. Never- 
theless the beauties of the work are rare and attaching, 
and the scoring enhanced them. Melancholy these songs 
certainly are, but it is the manly melancholy which faces 
a bleak world with sturdiness and stoicism, like the great 
poet of Wenlock Edge on whom the composer has here 
drawn. 

The classic economy of Housman’s lyrics and the open-air 
feeling in Vaughan Williams’s music together made a 
novelty, not only in name, but also in effect at a concert 
which otherwise contained nothing later than the luxurious 
Strauss. 

This composer’s Don Jian, Brahms’s C minor Symphony, 
and a Concerto of Handel were conducted by a newcomer, 
Wilhelm Furtwingler, whom, to judge by the demonstration 
when he first came in, the Philharmonic audience had, on 
the strength of his position at Berlin as Nikisch’s successor, 
beforehand decided to be a superior master. It would 
possibly have been a little more dignified to have waited to 
hear what he coulddo, But he hadalready won many hearts 
by proposing to conduct only such works as could be heard 
in perfect ease, without any of the challenging uncertainties 
of the unfamiliar. In restricting himself to such well-known 
ground (as also a few days later at his L.S.O, concert) the 
newcomer evaded one of the principal difficulties of the 
London conductor, whose rehearsal time hardly goes 
beyond that needed for the learning of the mere notes. 
Furtwangler decidedly made a good impression. We 





Walker; and a Viola Scholarship to Eric C. Coleridge. 
E 





should not say that spontaneity was his characteristic. His 
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admirable performances never gave us the illusion of the 
simple unsealing of a fountain and the natural release and 
outpouring of the music, which is the effect of another and 
perhaps higher form of the art. Diligent and sympathetic 
thought, he made clear, had dictated everything he did. 
There was nodoubt about his single-eyed devotion. He took 
Strauss with a sublime seriousness. Here he had a great 
advantage over the conductors who do not believe in what 
they are playing. Nor had he any reluctance in confiding to 
us the warmth of his heart. Those who follow his lines will 
have a } in their scores. He 
was inclined to pull the Symphony about—from the most 
conscientious motives, we were sure—that it should look its 
best music—that 
gay. was very finely played, though we 
have grown so used to hearing performers scamper through 
it that the solemnity of the first bars and the long lingering 
in the patchouli of Donna Anna’s music seemed ingenuous, 
There indications that Furtwangler has a future 
with Londoners. He will never go far wrong here so long 
as he sticks to Symphonies in C minor. Cc. 


busy time writing resste 


on such an important night. Strauss’s 


barocco temple 


were 


QUEEN’S HALL SYMPHONY CONCERTS 


Sir Henry Wood’s symphony concert at Queen’s Hall, on 
January 26, opened with some Purcell served up with 
modern improvements. We are so proud of our age that 
we cannot believe the benighted men of old would not 
have ju nped to avail themselves of all our toys, if possible. 
But the age of Plato was assuredly clever enough to have 
invented such annoying little ingenuities as telephones and 
daily papers—and, cleverer still, would assuredly have 
suppressed the moment they were invented. Sz/ 
ponticello was not beyond the resources of Purceil’s period. 
Probably he simply did not like it. Is he to blame? 


them 


There followed Brahms’s Serenade 
Serenade. 
It 
works of the masters. It gives us ground for an answer 
when indignant Mr. Sorabji accuse us of 
always liking the wrong thing—the familiar as opposed 
We know what to say now if ever we 
are reproached for preferring the *‘ hackneyed’ symphonies 
of Brahms to the ‘ delicious, neglected’ serenades. Kavel’s 
Spanish Rhapsody was in the programme, and the soloist 
was Moiseiwitsch, 


in A, a crepuscular 
We had had its fellow in D a few weeks before. 


persons like 


to the unfamiliar. 
} 


A fortnight later there was a jolly Haydn Symphony. 
which reminded us how much we miss by not having more 
Haydn, Later there came Lord Berners’s brilliant squib, 
the Spanish Phantasy. Between whiles was another tribute 
to the Unjustly Ignored—otherwise put, we persistent and 
plucky Londoners made another valiant effort to swallow 
some Max Reger and feel the better for it. You know 
how, when indisposed, you feel ungrateful at not being able 
to assure an inquiring friend that you are much better. It 
is embarrassing to have again failed with Reger (this time it 
was a Aomantic Suite, Op. 125—descriptive, with the night 


revels of aerial beings and a sunrise), and to be quite unable | 





be some time before musicians and the public at large 
realise their significance. Given with no greater display of 
advertisement than usual in the case of EZiijak or 
The .\Vessiah, viewed from the angle of the average oratorio, 
they have been so far measured by common standards, 
They have been compared to Gerontius and found wanting 
—for the same reason that /uradise Lost is put above 
Paradise Regained—for lack of a human, dramatic theme, 
As a matter of fact, the drama in Zhe A/fost/. 
exists in 7he .Vesstahk and in Gerontius. 
of the spirit, not of matter: 


Is 


exists as it 
But it is the drama 
the tragedy is all in the soul of 
the people following without quite understanding the 
Passion. They are not the thing for lovers of the cinema 
and of the Grand Guignol. There you get action out of all 
proportion to the words, spoken or shown, which ought to 
ennoble it. Here the action is merely a symbol, and the 
stage is left to the prophet and the musician, whose 


| presentation and commentary lift the whole into a higher 


sphere. Besides this, there is the technical difficulty, 
Elgar’s partiality for melodic fifths does not make it easier 
for the players to weigh the worth of each phrase. The 
harmonic fifths (though not in sequence) in the scene in the 
Temple form a veritable fos asinorum of choral singing, 
and will probably not be sung in tune, and confidently, until 
the music has become part of the singers. 

To crown all, the conductor, Mr. Frank Idle, had other 
difficulties to overcome, for the railway strike must have 
seriously interfered with the work of preparation and 
rehearsal, and the orchestra did not always follow his lead 
with the alertness he had a right to expect. If only faith 
can move mountains, genuine enthusiasm can often move an 
audience. The enthusiasm of the conductor and his choir 
made itself felt with telling effect now and again, and the 


| audience through them got some idea of the magnitude ol 


is as well to hear now and then these unfamiliar minor | 


| 


The Apostles. The soloists also deserve some praise. Miss 
Stiles-Allen did justice to the rare beauty of the music, and 
if the alto part is too heavy for Miss Dilys-Jones there was 
intelligence and penetration in her reading. Of the others 
the ‘best was unquestionably the bass, Mr. Joseph 
Farrington. Mr. David Evans and Mr. Arthur Rose were 
adequate, and Mr. John Adams, the tenor, would have been 
more convincing had he been a trifle less strenuous. Wher 
shall we have in London not one but a dozen performances 
worthy of this music ? B. V. 


LANGHAM CHORAL SOCIETY 


The Langham Choral Society brought back to light, at 
its (Queen’s Hall concert, a little-known Ode for chorus 
and orchestra, Zhe Cloud Messenger, of Gustav Holst. The 
work, dated 1912, shows the composer already full of the 
ideas out of which he was to create famous music ; but not 
yet fully able to set them down in the most telling order and 


| form, 


to answer with a glad affirmative the stern inquiry of the | 


Regerians—Messrs, Langford, Sorabji, Turner & Co.— 
whom we can vividly hear saying with impatience, ‘Come, 
come, if that doesn’t change your complexion—if you 
haven’t taken a different course after that—well, you must 
be in a pretty poor, not to ssy hopeless, way.’ (It didn’t do.) 

M. Emil Sauer played the solo with delicious grace, 
superficial yet adequate, in Schuman’s Pianoforte Concerto, 
not now or ever likely to be a neglected work, and for the 
very best of reasons. 


“THE APOSTLES’ AT THE PEOPLE’S 


If the performance of 7he AA given at the People’s 
Palace fell short of our expectations, it had nevertheless 
some encouraging features. Perfection in a work of this 
kind is not to be had at present, especially with an amateur 
orchestra. 7 ip and Zhe Atnedom are so much 
apart from all other modern music, so infinitely above 


a 
le 


Re tle 


anything that has been written in recent years, that it will | 





The Ode (on a Sanscrit text) is addressed to the cloud by 
an exiled. husband who bids it, in terms of elaborate Orienta 
imagery, convey messages of endearment to his wife. The 
imagery is, in the poem, a succession of rapid flashes which 
do not delay unduly the main burden of the sense and the 
statement of the message. But the music occupies itself in 
detail with offshoots of the theme, and the essential 
impetuous movement is obstructed. Yet if this objection 
rules out 7ke Cloud Messenger as a consummate achieve 
ment, the music abounds in beauties. In general it is allied 
to the composer’s Avg Veda Hymns, but it often looks 
ahead to the style of 7he Hymn of Jesus. Tt most assuredly 
deserves to be known, the more as the works of ths 
composer’s maturity, all so highly prized, are so far fron 
numerous, 

If the Langham Choral Society distinguished itself ¥y 
rediscovering the work, the singers must be reproached for 
not having waited before rushing to Queen’s Hall platform 
with it until they had learnt the notes. For all the efforts 
of the conductor (Mr. Hugh Marleyn) it was a sorry show: 
A new Hymn to the Moon by a Swedish composer, Count 
A. R. Wachtmeister, invoked the attention of that orb m 
tones suitably wan, no doubt, for the purpose, but not ® 
any way succeeding in arresting a public not directly 
concerned with lunar oraisons. 
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WILLIAM MURDOCH 


All Chopin’s characteristics are to be found in the 
Berceuse. There is the exquisite sweetness, the ability to 
construct a small melody, the beautiful pianoforte-writing, 
the lack of harmonic invention and of construction, the 
ubiquitous dance rhythm, the charm that is permanent, and 
the poor central ideas that are not; finally there is that 
jndefinable quality which makes it possible for a pianist to 
succeed by merely playing the notes, but to make real music 
only by a kind of creative technique. The piece is thus a 
good test for a Chopin player. Mr. William Murdoch, in 
his Chopin recital at Wigmore Hall, on February 2, 
passed the test, but not with honours, for he has not the 
creative technique which Chopin demands. Chopin wrote 
excellent music for performance, and, definitely, it needs 
performance. The Serceuse, lacking this performance, 
was not an elusive and wistful thing under Mr. Murdoch, 
nor was the relation of the variations on the melody made 
clear. The last few bars especially wanted the repose that 
alone can make them musically significant. The great 
quality of Mr. Murdoch’s playing I find to be the solidity 
of the texture of the sounds he makes: his hands seem to 
play with a perfect ensemble ; the music, as it were, rolls 
across them like a ball; and this with his firm and moder- 
ately flexible touch makes the sound that issues from his 
playing warm, even, and solid. A pianist of the muscular 
type, he tends to be bull-like, for his technique is not 
brilliant, as the twelfth Study in Op. 25 showed. But 
though he will never be a subtle player he has certainly lost a 
large proportion of the carelessness which was so noticeable 
when I last heard him. His outstanding performances in 
this recital were the twenty-first and twenty-third Preludes 
(the sixth was too slow, and the ‘ dropping water’ had lost 
its magic), the Op. 25, Nos. I and 3 Studies, and particularly 
the Barcarolle(Op. 60). With a little more musical play 
with the figure, this would have been a perfect performance 
of the piece, and in it you have the exact measure of 
Mr. Murdoch’s ability as a pianist. I was disappointed by 
his rendering of the Aa//ade in A flat. He missed the 
construction, and further showed by his phrasing that he 
was not clear about its musical significance. H. J. F. 


ZOLTAN KODALY, FEBRUARY 5 AND I3 

Within little more than a week we have had two of 
Kodaly’s chamber works, and on the last day of the month 
the Hungarian String Quartet is to introduce a third. We 
have also had a group of his songs. Before that we knew 
him chiefly by one of his String Quartets and his Serenade 
for two violins and viola. He is no longer a stranger. 

The two works played at the Contemporary Music Centre 
and the first of the Léner Quartet concerts follow each 
other in his opus-list, but were introduced to us in reversed 
order. The later in date is the unaccompanied "Cello 
Sonata which made such a stir at Salzburg last August. It 
is modern in the sense that the composer has followed the 
prevailing tendency to explore to the utmost the expressive 
idiosyncrasies of an instrument, and develop its individual 
musical idiom, but not in the sense of being subversive in 
either form or harmony. It is, in fact, refreshingly straight- 
forward in both, and the only hard nuts it offers to crack 
are reserved for the performer. Miss Beatrice Harrison, 
who played it for the Contemporary Music Centre, 
was happiest in the lyrical slow movement, which is full of 
poetry not unmixed with a tinge of the dramatic quality in 
which the first movement is so strong. Here, and in the 
exuberant, dance-like Fina/e, we could have wished for an 
even stronger accentuation than she gave, but it was a first 
performance, and the immense executive difficulties would 
naturally occupy the foreground of any player’s attention on 
such an occasion. These Miss Harrison appeared to over- 
come with the greatest ease, and when she repeats the work 
doubtless she will give a stronger impression of its power, 
which is remarkable in a work written for an unaccompanied 
stringed instrument. 

The Dwo for violin and ’cello, which was played by Jeno 
Léner and Imre Hartman (of the Léner Quartet), is a much 
less arresting work. As in the Serenade, the opportunity 
for instrumental conversation tempts the composer to meander 


| and lost esteem with their Ayrferor or Rachmaninov, 


animate the dialogue. At other times the conversational 
character is dropped, and the ’cello is occupied with a pedal 
accompaniment, by which it ceases to be an equal partner, 
and the interest becomes lop-sided. This is not to say that 
the music is poor, A great deal of it is very good, but 
somehow it does not convince us, as the ’Cello Sonata does, 
that it has found its right vehicle of expression or its right 
form, which, when you come to think of it, is much the 
same thing. At the same time, even its weaknesses must 
have contributed materially to the composer’s experience, 
and thereby paved the way for the better work which was 
to follow. It was well played, as were also the Quartets 
by Tchaikovsky and Mozart, which completed the Léner 
programme. That of the Contemporary Music Centre 
included Delins’s String Quartet and Goossens’s recent 
Fantasy Sextet, played by the Kutcher Quartet with the 
necessary reinforcements. Another concert called me 
away, but I am assured on all sides that these performances 
were excellent, and that the concert as a whole was the 
best the Centre has so far given. E. E. 


THE SNOW STRING QUARTET 

The concert given by the Snow String Quartet at 
olian Hall on February 3, was notable mainly fur the first 
performance of Mr. Thomas F, Dunhiil’s Pleasantries. This 
is a well-turned Suite of four movements—balanced, finished, 
eminently pleasing. Mr. Dunhill does not aim at plucking 
bright honour from the pale-faced moon, nor does he challerge 
all that has been held good and honourable in the past— 
symmetry, charm of melody and harmony, flowing rhythms, 
common-sense. His aim, as the tithe and the medium 
employed imply, is a more modest one. And, perhaps, it 
takes greater courage nowadays to write pleasantries for two 
violins and a viola than to write police-court news for two 
double-basses and a trombone. In the first case everything 
must be done in accordance with well-estal lished standards. 
In the second the composer is unassailal.le, for he does not 
address his contemporaries, but awaits, in great modesty, 
the verdict of posterity. To Mr. Dunhill then is due con- 
siderable credit. He asked for an immediate judgment, 
and he got it—entively in his favour. His music flows 
evenly and gracefully, and wins through by its native fresh- 
ness and directness. The performance given by Miss Jessie 
Snow, Mr. Kenneth Skeaping, and Mr. Ernest Tomlinson 
was, perhaps, adequate. But one felt now and again as if 
the leader’s style were less trenchant and vigorous than that 
of her colleagues. F. B. 


BRITISH PIANISTS 


During the last few weeks British pianists have been busy 
challenging the foreigner on his own ground, which is in the 
neighbourhood of Oxford Circus. 

Miss Winifred MacBride made a bid for position with five 
recitals, and after hearing the first of them at Wigmore Hall 
on February 5, we shall always regard her name with greater 
respect than before. Mr. Howard-Jones gave no surprise 
with his six-fold programmes, and after hearing his first two 
recitals (Wigmore Hall, February 6 and 13) we regard his 
name with the same respect as before. Of the less frequent 
pianists Miss Beatrice Snell, February 12, must be singled 
out with a word of praise for her intensely musical playing. 
Mr. Leslie England, too, won a high place among our 
pianists with his recital at Queen’s Hall on February 6, It 
was not that he had the Queen’s Hall Orchestra and Sir Henry 
Wood to give him a gocd setting ; others have done that, 
Mr. 
Leslie England used his accessories to give us a C minor 
Pianoforte Concerto of Dc lius (perhaps the most beautiful 
ever written), and he played tt with the same intimate care 
that he gave to the more familiar music in his programme. 
His quality as a pianist came through all the camouflage of - 
orchestrated dignities and highly-coloured, comparatively 
unknown music; in fact, he played with expression 
and intelligence, and with close regard fortone-colour. He 
was the same in César Franck’s highly-symphonic poem Zes 
Djinns, for pianoforte and orchestra. (Considering what a 








round subjects which are not always of sufficient interest to 





djinn is, was ever programme music more reticent ?) 
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SOME SINGERS OF THE MONTH | Madame Suzanne de Livet, at Wigmore Hall, sang an 

Again a concert by Miss Dorothy Silk was one of the| exemplary programme, having regard to the quality and 
principal pleasures of the month. It was a concert of old | size of her voice. And in her performance there was hardly 
music—the Elizabethans and Purcell, Schiitz, Bach, and]a fault of taste or technique. We listened throughout to 
Christian Ritter—with Mr. Léon Goossens, the oboist, | the music without the distraction of any eccentricity in the 
Dr. Harold Darke, and the Philharmonic Quartet doing | singer. The quality of tone was engaging, the diction well- 
beautiful things instrumentally, and a young bass, Mr. Stuart | nigh perfect. It was a display of art on a small scale, but, 
Robertson, showing promise in some duets. Miss Silk is| within its limits, it was such as we all too seldom meet 


actually improving. Her beautiful voice is growing bigger— | with. 
and not by any forcing process. The gain in volume has Mr. Mischa Leon sang at the same hall. He has talent, 
meant no loss in quality. The lower notes in particular are| but his performance was singularly unbalanced. At 


fuller. There is the same soaring tone on high notes, but | moments we felt that he ought to be a tenor of the first 
their control is firmer, and Miss Silk is now caring as} order. Then he would be incomprehensibly thrown out 
scrupulously after the tail as the head of the phrases. They| of gear, and there would be a spell of mediocrity. His 
are finished with a wide throat, and this makes for a more | singing of a group of English songs was simply amateurish, 
polished style. Miss Silk’s diction, too, was more definite | Not only was his pronunciation defective, but he also sang 
than hitherto. Of course it was not of these details we | them without real breath control—a surprising collapse after 
were thinking on that evening of February I1, but of the/ some of his fine renderings of French and Spanish songs, 
simply lovely tone and sweet, spiritual expression of the | which were given as though singing had no secrets for him. 
singing. He possesses rare gifts, notably the command of a wide 
Dame Clara Butt, back home after far trave's, gave a| range of colour. But this is not to say he uses them 
concert at the Albert Hall with Eugene Ysaye. One piece | judiciously. 
of her singing at least was perfect—Sigurd Lie’s Snow. Miss Bessie Kerr sang at one of the Chappell concerts at 
She sang it ir a half-voice of peculiar purity. Dame Clara!|Queen’s Hall, and displayed a mezzo-soprano voice of 
delights us most when she aims least at the ‘grand’ con-| considerable beauty. 3ut some of her open vowels must be 
tralto effects of her notoriety. In Dvorak’s Biblical Songs | criticised. Her ‘ai’s’ were ‘aw’s’—and she seemed 
her phrasing was not good, but the clearness of her diction | rather proud of the distortion ! 
must be praised. Miss Dorothy Helmrich gave a pleasant concert. She 
Madame Lily Zaehner gave a concert at Queen’s Hall| sings well, but if she would characterise her diction more 
with some interesting music, including a group of John| vividly she would be still better. A few bright /’s and /s 
Ireland’s songs and Mahler’s Avndertotendieder, which are | would have made a difference to the interest of her phrases. 
beautiful in their way, though over-lavish with pathos. | Miss Helmrich gets well on top of her high notes, and her 
The singer, however, had not quite the gifts for so large | phrasing is artistic. Her programme was excellent, and 
a hall. She proved to be a conscientious but not a very| very often she thoroughly charmed with her serenity of 
exceptional interpreter, and her voice had not the quality | expression and sensitive musical feeling. 
to create a physical thrill. She showed the fault, common Miss Dorothy Moulton gave a concert with the assistance 
in Germany, of over-preoccupation with individual words to| of Mr. Louis Fleury, the flautist, and introduced a new and 
the damage of consecutive sense. Her breath control was| poetic little Idyll of Cyril Scott. Her programme was, as 
not good. Sir Henry Wood’s orchestra and Mr. Harold} usual, intelligently planned, but at present her vocal 
Craxton accompanied. technique is not calculated to give pleasure. Apparently 
Miss Joyce Bannerman sang at ./olian Hall, and gave us| tensened throat-muscles pinch the tone and cause at once 
genuine pleasure. Here was a light, bright soprano voice | restricted volume and a wavering line. Miss Moulton 
already well employed. She did not attempt to force, and | achieves a good deal, in the face, as it were, of an unsuitable 
her contentment with her natural resources was justified. | method. 
She can now safely work for more intensity. The visit of the baritone, Umberto Urbano, to Covent 
A Russian baritone, Nikolai Nadejin, made a good | Garden, where he sang as Rigoletto to the Duke of Mr. 
impression at -Kolian Hall. His voice, resting on a firm| Joseph Hislop, made an enchanting evening for the 
chest-wall, had solidity and was uniformly rich in quality. | connoisseur of fine singing. His performance was dis- 
And the possession of a big dramatic organ did not betray | tinguished to a degree, and at times in its ease and polish 
him into over-assertiveness, When the moments of climax| recalled that of Sammarco. All the arts of good 
came they had decisive effect. His programme was mainly | singing were in Mr. Urbano’s voice—the swimming /egaéo, 
Russian. messa dt voce, the gift of the accumulation and the sbutting- 
Mr. Gilbert Bailey gave another concert, and it was/| off of tone at the least possible notice. He covered, spread, 
pleasant to observe that he had improved in various ways| and warmed his voice with the utmost skill and grace. 


since his first appearance. He showed both ambition and | Never (need one say?) did he force. His low notes were 

taste by essaying Vaughan Williams’s cycle 7e House of Life. | inconsiderable—any below E flat were suggested more than 

The performance, though not that of a fully mature artist, | sung. The. singer showed his sense by never exploiting 

had breadth and distinction. The singer might now strive | changes of register. His sudden alterations from the lyric 

after more variety of tone-colour. We were conscious after | to the dramatic style proved his technical virtuosity. It was I 

a few songs of some monotony, for all the pleasant warmth | fascinating to observe how he could set his voice glowing, 

of the voice and the friendly personality of the singer. or, as it were, flaming by a degree more of intensity of ( 
Miss Barbara Samuel worked a big voice for all it was| breath. His government was absolute, save for some faulty 

worth at her concert at -Eolian Hall, but there was more | intonation in the second scene and in the third Act. c 

impetuousness than sense of style in her performance.| Madame Elvira de Hidalgo, another newcomer, was the 

Sometimes she actually forced a note upwards after a| Gilda. Shewas not so good. True, her ‘Caro nome’ was . 

clean and adequate attack, being not content to let well | beautiful, but there was usually too much ‘dental’ quality 7 

alone. At present she is too concerned with mere volume. | on the narrower vowels, and this hardness was often carried 

She attempted some songs of a florid nature, but her voice | well into the higher regions, though when she was not | 

was too unwieldy. In the fullness of time Miss Samuel | trying to over-sing ber quality was satisfying. She should \ 

may learn to sing such music as Che faro, and the effect | have taken a lesson from Rigoletto. When he was going 

should be sumptuous. beyond the normal in intensity, he used all the deeper NY 
Mr. Clive Carey gave an evening of tastefully chosen | cavities of resonance. Gilda was too apt to depend 

English songs at .Kolian Hall. The merit of his singing | exclusively on the forward vibrations. I 

lay in his artistic sense. Apart from this his voice, lacking| Mr. Browning Mummery is a young tenor who ought, if 

resonance and colour, would not carry him far. But he | things go well, to count much in the doings of the British S 

largely made up by singing beautiful songs as though he| National Opera Company. He follows Italian lines, and F 

thoroughly loved their beauties, and that is preferable, at | his voice is already reasonably well controlled. He has the 7 


least, to the singing which is nothing but a fatuous display | knack of seeming almost casual in his delivery, and in the 
of physical gifts, all contemptuous of pure music. Two of | impassioned moments of .l/adame Butterfly he swept along 
the songs were from the singer’s own pen. | the orchestral stream as though he realised the relationship 
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between his own well-strung voice and the tone of the | 
strings. Mr. Mummery might make up for his lack of low 
tones by a sharper wording—occasionally even by a quasi- 
sarlande effect—and obtain more distinction for his middle | 
voice by slightly darkening it. The higher tones would 
then gradually develop a braveness they just miss as things 
are. Mr. Mummery has not yet the power to thrill. But | 
he is on the right lines, and should become a leading tenor. 
Miss Blanche Scandina, who sang the Queen of Night 
in The Magic Flute one afternoon, was said never to have | 
sung publicly before. This was not difficult to believe. If | 
she is wise she will wait a while before singing publicly | 
again. Her coloratura singing was reasonably good and in | 
tune, but she had no notion of a /egafo or of effecting 
dramatic distinctions. She was out of tune whenever any | 
considerable physical effort was required. 
Miss Winifred Kennard on this occasion sang Pamina. | 
On high notes she was apt to be sharp. Still, she should be | 
an acguisition to the Company, for her voice is of good 
quality, and she sings with dramatic feeling. H. J. K. 


: Competition Festival Record | 


We give below a list of forthcoming Competitive Festivals | 


in order of date. We regret that considerations of space | 
make it impossible to give more than the dates, and | 
name and address of the hon. secretaries. Many of the| 
syllabuses contain features on which we should have been | 
giad to comment. The list makes no pretence to be | 
complete; it includes only Festivals of which particulars | 
have been received. | 
ELIZABETHAN FEsTIVAL, at Kingsway Hall.—February 29 

and March I-5. Mr. Alan May, Bonham Road, Brixton. 


CiaRE (SUFFOLK).—March I. Mrs. B. M. Proby, 
Hundon, Clare. 
BEDFORDSHIRE.— March I, 3, 4. 5, ©, and 7. Capt. D. V. 


Gedge, 95, Ashburnham Road, Bedford. 
Soutu-East Lonpon.—March 7, 10, If, 13. Miss Helen | 
Ridley, 34, Emperor’s Gate, S. W.7. 
LoUGHBOROUGH.—March 21 and 22. 
14, Cattle Market, Loughborough. 
ENFIELD.—March 22. Miss Ethel Woods, County School, 
Holly Walk, Enfield. 
Leeps.— March 22, 26, 27, 28,29. Mr. Herbert S. Coghill, 
Festival Offices, Pearl Buildings, East Parade, Leeds. 
LONDON.—March 24, 25, 26, 27, 28, 29, 31 and April 1, 
2, 3. 4, and 5. Mr. T. Lester Jones, 130, Belgrave 


Mr. Owen Parry, 


Road, E.11. 
LONDONDERRY Fets.—March 25, 26, 27, and 28. Mrs. 
A. M‘C. Stewart, Holly Lodge, Northland Road, 


Londonderry. 

NortH Novts, at Retford.—April 1-3. 
* Hallcroft,’ Retford. 

Hastincs.—April 2, 3,4, 5,7,8,and9. Mr. John Lockey, 
Festival Office, c/o Borough Association, Hastings. 

BeLFast.—April 7, 8, 9, 10, II, and £2. Mrs, James 
Harper, Purdysburn, Belfast. 

NortH LINCOLNSHIRE, at Brigg.—April 8 and, Mr. 
Algernon R. Haynes, Bigby Road, Brigg. 

GLASGOW.—April 26-May 10. Mr. D. Glen MacKemmie, 
Festival Office, Hope Street, Glasgow. 

SOUTHERN COUNTIES, at Torquay.—April 28, 29, 30, May 
I, 2,3. Mr. D. Conniff, 1, Exwick Road, Exeter. 
MARY WAKEFIELD (WESTMORLAND) FESTIVAL, at 

Kendal.— April 30 and May I and 2. Hon. Secretary 
(festival), Burneside, Kendal. 
West Loruian, at Linlithgow.—May I and 2. 
Mackenzie, Long Croft, Linlithgow. 
MIDLAND, at Birmingham.—May 10-24. Mr. George J.- 
Bowker, Queen’s College, Paradise Street, Birmingham. 
Fets Ceoit, at Dublin.—May 12-17. Hon. Secretaries, 
37, Molesworth Street, Dublin. 
STIRLINGSHIRE, at Falkirk.— May 12-17. 
Callander, 97, High Street, Falkirk. 
PEOPLE’s PALACE. —May 13, 14, 16, 20, 21, 23, 24. 


C. J. Beresford, 302, Commercial Road, E. 1. 


Mr. A. Peatfield, 


Mrs. 





Mr. Alexander | 


Rev. 





SuFFOLK, at Ipswich.—May 16 and 17. Mr. Frederick 
W. Bray, I, Foxhall Road, Ipswich. 

KENSINGTON, at Kensington Town Hall.—May 15, 16, 
17, and June 14. Miss Mary Fletcher, 13, Ladbroke 
Terrace, W.11. 

GALASHIELS.—May 10-24. Mr. 
School House, Galashiels. 

EMPIRE MUSICAL FesTIVAL, at Crystal Palace.—May 10- 
24. Mr. Cyril Jenkins, Crystal Palace, S.E.19. 

LEAGUE OF ARTs, at the Guildhouse, Eccleston Square. 
—May 30 and 31. Mr. A. O. Gibbon, 160, 
Hammersmith Road, W.6. 

LEAMINGTON AND Country, at Leamington Spa.—June 19, 
20, 21. Mrs. Dickinson, Town Hall, Leamington. 


J. M. Duthy, Burgh 


TAUNTON AND WEsT SOMERSET, at Taunton.—June 25 
and 20. Mr. N. T. Welchman, 12, Gladstone Street, 
Taunton. 


The valuable report of the Adult Education Committee 
on ‘ The Development of Adult Education through Music’ 
is discussed on page 233 of this issue. The Committee’s 
pronouncements on Competition Festivals calls for separate 
notice, and will be considered next month, 


Music in the Provinces 

ABERGAVENNY.—Mr. Watcyn Watcyns (vocalist) and 
Miss Valentine Orde (’cello) gave a joint recital on 
January 17, giving songs by Cyril Scott, Brahms, and 
Charles Wood, and ’cello music by Bantock, Somervell, and 
Fauré. 

ABERYSTWYTH.—The College Orchestral Union, con- 
ducted by Sir Walford Davies, provided the programme on 
January 25, playing Holst’s Fuga/ Concerto for oboe, flute, 


}and strings, Bach’s A7vza in D, and Schubert’s Symphony 
| in C.——At the College Orchestral Union’s concert on 


February 15, Handel’s Largo was played in memory of the 
late Prof. Abel G. Jones. The Choir sang Bach’s Passion 
Chorale, and Brahms’s Sextet in B flat was played. The 
Orchestra played the A/agic Flute Overture, and was 
conducted by Dr. de Lloyd. Mr. W. J. Bumford 
Griffiths, conductor of Aberpennar Orchestral Society, 
has been appointed conductor of the proposed Welsh 
National Orchestra, under Sir Walford Davies, and has 
commenced his duties with the University Orchestra.—— 
Gwenilian, a new Welsh opera by Dr. de Lloyd, was 
produced at the Coliseum on January 5, acted and sung by 
a band of students, the Angharad Choir, which was formed 
four years ago, and has previously performed two operas by 
Prof. Lloyd Williams. The libretto of Gwen/iian was 
written by Eurwedd, and corrected and revised by Mr. 
T. Gwynn Jones. The music represents three types, all 
cleverly interwoven. These are the 12th century contra- 
puntal type, folk-melodies with modern harmonies, and 
leitmotif. 

BARRY.—The Male Choir’s twenty-first anniversary 
concert, on February 10, took the form of a reunion, past 
members being invited to join present members to sing 
familiar pieces from the répertoire. The choir thus 
numbered a hundred and fifty voices, and Mr. D. J. Thomas, 
conductor, and his deputy, Mr. E. L. Powell, received a 
tribute for the work they have done since the inauguration 
of the Society. 

BIRMINGHAM AND DistTRicT.—At the Sunday concert 
on January 20, the City Orchestra played the /astora/ 
Symphony. It was capably given, though a touch of 
monotony crept into the performance. A selection for 
orchestra from Boughton’s 7ke /mmortal Hour was also in 
the programme. Presented in this way, the music has very 
little of the elusive beauty which is its chief characteristic 
when heard in its original form. Madame Parkes-Darby 
showed a good sense of style in a performance of Beethoven’s 
Ah! Perfido, The following Sunday, Miss Florence Hale 
sang Liszt’s Lore/ey.——Strauss’s 7he Valley was given by 
Mr. Samuel Saul at the concert on January 28. Mr. Saul’s 
voice gains in quality, and he has the gift of presenting each 
song as a whole.——Conducted by Mr. Eugéne Goossens, 
the City Orchestra gave its fifth symphony concert of the 
season on January 30. An unhackneyed programme oi 
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modern music drew only a fair audience. Arnold Bax’s 
Symphony in E flat, with its deeply serious note and 
harmonic innovations, proved an interesting work. Each 
of its three movements reveals a fresh side of the composer’s 
temperament, and in the last, the questionings of the earlier 
parts seem to be resolved. 
is a lightsome work of genuine quality. Romantic 
feeling, and with a touch of humour, it proved one of the 
most popular items of the evening. 
Stravinsky’s etrouch Ravel’s 
and Sinigaglia’s Overture, La Baruffe 
included in the programme. The orchestral players did 
creditably in unfamiliar music.——Mr. Frederick Dawson 
was the pianist at another Sunday concert, and played a| 
Liszt Concerto and some solos with fine taste and skill. —— 
With Mr. Appleby Matthews in charge, the City Orchestra 
nphony on February 13. 


? a. 


Rhapsodte 


Espagnole, 


gave a performance of the Ninth 5) 
The City of Birmingham Choir sang the choral music. —— 
At the Mid-day concerts a programme of chamber music 
always brings an increased audience. The Mary Abbott Trio 
played the Dumky Trio of Dvorak and Ireland’s Phantasy 
Trio on January 24. On another occasion the Glazounov 
Quintet was played by Mr. Frank Venton, Miss Elsie | 
Stell, Miss Marjorie Hinley, Mr. Harry Stanier, and | 
Mr. Herbert Stephens. \ FPavane for strings by 
Frank Martin was also given.——A recital by Miss 
Eveline Stevenson included a group of deligh'ful old Italian 
songs. —— Miss Lily Thorrington drew on Grajiados, de 
Falla, and Medtner for her recital on January 25. Mr. John 
Goss, with Mr. North at the pianoforte, sang some Wolf | 
songs very finely.——With Zacharewitsch as partner, 
Miss Marie Fromm gave a varied programme which | 
included Bach’s D minor Chaconne, Brahms’s Variations on | 
athemeby Paganini, and pieces by Palmgren and Liapounov, 
——The English Trio played the Beethoven Trio, Op. 7°, 
at a concert on February I. 





A dour, unwielly duet for 
violin and ’cello, by Zoltan Kodaly, was also given, and 
Mr.* Charles Hedges sang Bantock’s Fertshta’s Fanctes 
very finely. His singing of Bach’s / Anow that my Redeemer 
liveth was one of the loveliest things we have had from a 
local singer this -With Miss Ella Ivimey as 








season. 
accompanist, Miss Anne Lowe gave a vocal recital, and was 
assisted in duets for contralto and mezzo voice by 
Miss Edith Bartlett. Though rather immature on the 
technical side, Miss Lowe has a beautiful organ and 
promises to become an unusually interesting singer.——The | 
Arthur Hytch String Quartet, if not impeccable in the 
matter of intonation, yet attained a good ensemble at its 
chamber concert, when Mozart’s Z flat Quartet and pieces 
by Julius Harrison and J. B. McEwen were played.- 
Mr. Hofmann gave a recital in the Town Hall on 
February 11, and Dame Clara Butt and Ysaye were the 
artists at another concert in the same ‘celebrity’ 
At a Max Mossel concert M. Emil Sauer gave a somewhat 
hackneyed programme. His fleet, delicate technique wis 
delightful nevertheless in I8th-century music—the 
Gavotte and Variations of Rameau.——The Léner Quartet | 
was heard for the first time at Birmingham at the last of the | 
Schubert’s Death and the Maiden (Quartet 
Quartet were exquisitely presented, 





Series. 
some 


Classical series. 
and Borodin’s 

and in reply to a demand for an encore the players gave | 
Tchaikovsky’s 4adante Cantabile. Miss Katharine Goodson | 
was the solo pianist. ——Of the choral music of the month, | 
a performance of Ethel Smyth’s J/ass, given by the Festal 

Choral Society and the City Orchestra, was the outstanding 
event. Dr, Adrian C. Boult conducted, and the 
were Mesdames Elsie Suddaby and Marguret Balfour, and 
Messrs. Tudor Davies and Arthur Cranmer. A creditable 
performance was obtained, and at the close the composer 


D | 
| 


maror 


soloists 





| 
: - "ad | 
was warmly cheered. he Birmingham Choral Union, | 


with Miss Mary Foster as soloist, gave a performance of | 
/ Vusic-Makers on February | 
BLACKBURN.—The Blackburn Ladies’ Choir gave al 
concert on February 4 in aid of Workshops for the Blind. 
The choir sang admirably in small choral works by Richard 
Edwards, Morley, Buck, &c., and gave the first performance 
of a setting, fur female-voice choir and baritone solo, of 
Dryden’s Ode on St. Cecilia’s Day, by Wolstenholme. Mr. 
John Buckley was the soloist, and the composer was at the 


be > 
Ne -* 


The conductor’s own Sinfonietta | 
in| 


The ‘ Fair Music’ from | 


Chiozotte, were also | 





Mr. 


| pianoforte. The work was encored. F. 


| was the conductor, 


Duckworth 

BRIsTOL.—On January 25 Christian Carpenter and Jan 
Hurst played Paderewski’s /o/?sh Fantasia on two piano- 
fortes, and the first-named, whose recital it was, played 
other music, including a Suite in old style and Varzations 
on an Original Theme vy herself. Under the auspices 
of the West of England Musical Education Society, 
Prof. Tobias Matthay gave a lecture-demonstration on 
“Rhythm and Interpretation,’ illustrated at the piano. 
forte.——-On January 28 the Symphony Orchestra played 
the roica Symphony and Leonore Overture (No. 3), 
Wagner’s A Faust Overture, and Liszt’s Les Préludes. 
Miss Florence Austral sang, and Mr. Maurice Alexander 
conducted.——At the Philharmonic Society’s concert on 
February 2 the principal werks performed were Elgar’s 
Enigma Variations, Mozart’s Pianoforte Concerto in D 
minor, Holst’s Benz-Mora Suite, and the Handel-Elgar 
Overture. Miss Myra Hess was the soloist in the 
Concerto, and also played Za Maja et le Rossignol 
and 7riaza, by Albeniz. The choir sang Now /fraise, 





| 


| my soul (Bach), Armstrong Gibbs’s 7zars, and Bennet’s 


All creatures now merry-minded, Mr. Arnold 
Barter conducted.——At the Clifton Chamber concert on 
February 5 the programme included Glazounov’s Svar 
Quartet and Schumann’s Pianoforte Quintet in E major. 
Miss Winifred Davey played pianoforte music, and with 
Mr. Albert Morgan, Brahms’s Violin Sonata in D minor, 
——An effort is being made to revive the activities of the 
Children’s Music Society, and on February 9 the Amateur 
Orchestra, conducted by Mr. Maurice Alexander, played 
Beethoven’s Seventh Symphony to a juvenile audience. 
Dr. Beachcroft, of Clifton College, gave explanations and 
descriptions. ——-At the Symphony concert on February 15 
Sir Thomas Beecham was the conductor. Debussy’s 
L’Apres-Midi @un Faune and Fétes, Mozart’s Symphony 
in D major, the Overture and ‘ Venusberg’ music from 
Tannhdauser, Bizet’s Prelude to Zhe Fair Maid of Perth 
and the ‘ Danses Polovstiennes’ from Prince /gor were the 
chief orchestral pieces. The singer was Madame de 
Hidalgo. 

Carvirr.—The concert at the Capitol on January 27 was 
given by the Grenadier Guards Band.——In the absence 
through illness of Mr. T. E. Aylward, Sir Walford Davies 
conducted the Musical Society at Park Hall on February 8. 
The choir sang Sleefers, wake, the Birmingham Quartet 
played chamber music, and the singers were Miss Elsie 
Suddaby and Mr. John Adams. -The Rosé (uartet 
played Debussy’s Quartet and Beethoven’s Op. 18, No. 5, at 
the High School for Girls on February 11, under the 
auspices of the Chamber Music Society. 

CrepIroNnN.—The Male Choir, now in its second year, 
gave its second concert on February 13, conducted by 
Mr. J. Branthwaite. The twenty-two voices were well- 
balanced, and the programme included Ox ‘he Ramparts 
(Saintis), Lohr’s Slumber Song, and an Zvening Pastorale 
by Wilfrid Shaw. 

DuNbDEE.—The Choral Union (conductor, Mr. Charles M. 
Cowe) was assisted by the Scottish Orchestra at its annual 
concert in Caird Hall on February 6. The programme 
consisted of the Overture to 7he Flying Dutchman, David 
Stephen’s new work, Sir Patrick Spens (conducted by 
the composer), and A?g Olaf. Miss Caroline Hatchard, 
Mr. John Booth, and Mr. Robert Burnett were the soloists. 

EpINBURGH.—A recital of modern pianoforte and _violio 
sonatas was given on January 15, in the Methven Simpson 
Concert Room, by Mr. Ramsay Geikie and Mr. Waldo 
Channon. Bax’s Sonata in A, John Ireland’s second 
Sonata, and some pieces by David Stephens, were th 
chief items. ——On January 17 Miss Jessie Crombie ané 
Miss Lisa Herd gave a joint song-recital in Drumsheugt 


are 


Gardens, the songs representing Clough - Leighter, 
Hageman (4¢ the Well), and Henschel.——aAt  Prol. 
Tovey’s concert, on January 20, in Synod Hall, the 


Edinburgh String Quartet played Haydn’s Op. 76, No. 3 
and the 4A//egro in C minor from Schubert’s Unfinished 
| Quartet. Prof. Tovey collaborated with two of the string 
| players in Beethoven’s Pianoforte Trio in B flat,——The 
| third Powell Classical Concert in Usher Hall, on January 1% 
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was the occasion of a visit from Bratza, Dushko Yovanovitch | song recital at Rushworth Hall on January 22, including 
(a Serbian pianist), and the De Reszke Singers, an American | Vaughan Williams’s A/ystica/ Songs, and songs by Holst, 


male combination singing, among otheritems, negrospirituals. | Hugo Wolf, and D-lius.——At the Vickers concert on 
——At the Nelson Hall concert, Brahbms’s ’Cello Sonata in F | February 2 the singers were Miss Florence Austral, Mr. 
was played by Mr. Bernard Beers and Prof. Tovey.——On/} Frank Titterton, and Mr. Herbert Langley, and Mr. 
January 24, in Freemasons’ Hall, the Edith Robinson | Herbert Brough was violinist. ——Mr. Josef Hofmann gave 
Quartet played Dr. Ernest Walker’s Fanéasze, the Fugue} a pianoforte recital on February 2.——At Crane Hall, on 


from Max Reger’s (Quartet in E minor, and Brahms’s 
Pianoforte (uartet in G minor, Mr. Philip 
collaborating as pianist 


The Enchanted Lake, Beethoven’s seventh Symphony, 
Mozart’s Pianoforte Concerto in C, and César Franck’s 
Variations Symphonigues, with Miss Youra Muller as 
soloist. With M. Emil Sauer as pianist the Scottish 
Orchestra played Chopin’s Concerto in E minor on 
January 21, and also played Berlioz’s Carnaval Romain 
Overture, Reger’s Variations and Fugue on a Theme by 
Mozart, and Tchaikovsky’s Romeo and Juliet, M. Mylnarski 
conducted.——M. Emil Sauer gave a pianoforte recital at 





the third of the Mossel Subscription Concerts in Usher Hall | 
on February 2.——In Synod Hall on February 3, the Reid | 


Orchestra played Beethoven’s seventh Symphony, er 
Freischiits Overture, and Mozart’s Pianoforte Concerto in 
A major. Prof. Tovey was the conductor and also the 
pianist, the baton being taken for the Concerto by Mr. 


Francis M. Collinson.——Mr. Josef Hofmann gave a 
pianoforte recital on February 9, playing Debussy’s Sozrée 
en Granade and Brahms’s G minor RKhapsody.——Prof. 


Tovey opened the eighth season of the Reid Orchestral 
Concerts, on February 9, with Beethoven’s Choral Fantasia 
and JJissa Solemnzs, given with the aid of the Choral Union 
and local soloists.——Another Beethoven programme was 
given on February 10, Prof. Tovey being the soloist in 
the Pianoforte Trio in D, and also giving pianoforte solos. 
The Septet was played by Messrs. Watt Jupp, James 
Fairbairn, B. Beers, T. C. Miller, E. Proud, W. Worsley, 
and G. F. Worsley.——At the Paterson Orchestral 
Concert on February 11, M. Mylnarski was the con- 
ductor. Ravel’s Le 7Zombeau de Couperin, the Theme and 
Variations from Tchaikovsky’s Suite in G, and Rach- 
maninov’s Pianoforte Concerto in C minor were the chief 
works. Mr. Nicolis Orloff was the pianist, and played 
solo music by Scriabin.——Mr. Orloff gave a recital in 
the Music Hall on February 13, and included Vivaldi’s 
Concerto in D minor, transcribed by Zadora, and Brahms’s 
Paganini Variations, 

EXRTER.—Byrd’s Fantasia for string sextet, Spohr’s 
String Quartet, Op. 4, No. 2, and Stanford’s Songs of the 
Fleet were the principal works performed at the January 
meeting of the Chamber Music Club.——Mr. Albert 
Sammons gave a recital on February 1, assisted by Miss 
Jenny Hyman and Miss Doreen Kendall. A Concerto by 
Mozart (in G) and a Handel Sonata were the chief items. 


GLascow,—After an absence of seven years, M. 
Mylnarski returned to conduct the Scottish Orchestra 
on January 19. Bantock’s Prelude, Zhe Song of Songs, 
Ravel’s Za Valse, Rimsky-Korsakow’s Scheherazade, and 
Tchaikovsky’s fourth Symphony comprised the bulk of the 
programme.——On January 29 the Scottish Orchestra 
played Debussy’s /éeréa (the second of the /maygvs), 
Beethoven’s seventh Symphony, and with Miss Youra 
Muller, Mozart’s Concerto in C major and Franck’s 
Variations Symphonigues.——At the popular concert on 
February 2 the Scottish Orchestra played the From the New 
World Symphony, Mendelssohn’s Violin Concerto, the 
Overture to Zhe Flying Dutchman, and the Casse Noisett 
Suite. M. Elkan Kosman was the solo violinist. —--M. 
Victor Labunski, a Polish pianist, was the soloist in 
Tchaikovsky’s Concerto in B flat minor, played with the 
Scottish Orchestra on February I. Other works played 
were Haydn’s Symphony in C, Saint-Saéns’s Suite, 
Le Carnaval des Animaux, and Borodin’s Jn Mid-Asia. 
M. Mylnarski conducted. ——Scriabin’s Symphony in C, 
The Divine Poem, was played by the Scottish Orchestra 
on February 12, also under M. Mylnarski. 

LIVERPOOL.—Miss Betty Dallas and Mr. George Hill 
collaborated, with Mr. John Tobin at the pianoforte, in a 


Halstead | 
in the latter.——M. Mylnarski | 
was the conductor at the Paterson Orchestral Concert on | 
January 28, when the Scottish Orchestra played Liadov’s | 


; on : a" ue - > ° i 
| February 6, M. Viadimir Cernikov included in a pianoforte 


recital Moussorgsky’s Pictures at an Evhibition, Mr. 
Harry Hopewell sang.——The Léner Quartet visited 
Philharmonic Hall on February 9, and played Borodin’s 
Quartet in D and Schubert’s Death and the Maiden.——At 
Birkenhead Town Hall, on January 26, Oxton and Claughton 
| Orchestral Society played the Delius Pianoforte Concerto, 
with Mr. John Tobin as soloist, and the Leonora No. 3 
Overture.——At the Mossel concert on January 26, M. Emil 
Sauer gave a pianoforte recital, playing music by Schumann, 
Beethoven, Rameau, and Mendelssohn.——The Vickers 
concert on January 26 was provided by Miss Rosina 
Buckman and party. ——At the Bon Marché, on February 12, 
Miss Kathleen Lafla gave a song recital representing 
Pergolesi, Martini, Scarlatti, Marcello, Mozart, and 
Gluck. Dr. J. E. Wallace collaborated at the pianoforte. 
——Mr. Eugene Goossens was the conductor at the 
Philharmonic concert on February 12, and Mr. Dinh 
Gilly the singer. The orchestral works included Beethoven’s 
eighth Symphony, Goossens’s Szzfonzetéa, and Schumann’s 
Overture, Scherzo, and Finale, Bax’s Motet .J/afer ora 
filium was sung unaccompanied by the choir.——A vivlin 
and pianoforte recital given in Crane Hall on February (3 
included a Violin Sonata by Biber, played by Mixs May 
Lamble and Miss Muriel Marsh. ——Verdi’s Aegutem 
was performed in Philharmonic Hall on Felruary 16 by 
the Welsh Choral Union, conducted by Mr. T. Hopkin 
Evans. There was a full orchestra, and the principal singers 
were Miss Stiles-Allen, Miss Margaret Balfour, Mr. 
Sydney Coltham, and Mr. Norman Allin.——Mr. Harold 
Samuel gave a Bach recital at the Bon Marché on 
February 15. 








MANCHESTER.—On January 22, the Brodsky Quartet 
played the austere A minor of Becthoven, ad in 
the convalescent’s thanksgiving adagzo scaled emotional 
heights probably unique in quartet-playing in this country 
to-day.——Miss Olga Haley’s recital, on January 29, 
included some Hebridean soms, and well-known examples 
of Schubert, Schumann, and Strauss. D. bussy’s Fassoches 
| and Respighi’s Crepusca/o, in juxtaposition with Tchaikovsky’s 
O could J once again be free, naturally fell short of their full 
leffect. What an artist, if only her phrasing powers 
| matched her voice!——Apart from the performance of 
| Bantock’s Omar (Parts I and 2) on January 31, and 
quite the finest reading yet given here by Mr. Hamilton 
| Harty of any symphonic work of the classical period 
(Beethoven, No. 7, on February 7), the Hallé concerts, since 
my last message, have been notable more for interesting 
music of the second class, of which more later. The Omar 
performance was really compensation for that fiasco of the 
1921-22 season, when, through the hold-up of orchestral 
parts, Harty played the accompaniments on the pianoforte, 
whilst Bantock conducted, and when, ows comble de malheur, 
Mullings was taken ill on the platform and obliged to retire. 
On January 3! everything conspired to obliterate those 
nightmarish memories. In George Parker we have dis- 
covered a new ‘Philosopher’ of exceptional gifts ; Mullings 
seemed to have acquired a newly-won lyrical eloquence m 
the part of Omar, and Miss Phyllis Lett sang her 
* Beloved’ music as richly as aforetime. Harty and his 
choral forces were thoroughly imbued with the Omarian 
spirit, and in a few respects the choral singing displayed 
qualities not hitherto revealed in this Choir. Hearing 





both Parts I and 2 renewed the old feeling of revwlt 
against the unwisdom of isulating Part 1 in choral 
performances. Granted that the composer’s  pic- 
torialism does not find such scope in the second 


part, yet his singular power for argument in music (again 
strikingly exemplified in his settings of Browning) is here 
developed to the utmost, and when Mullings and Parker 
vie with Bantock in underlining the poignancy or irony of 
Omar’s philosophy of life and creation, the advantage of 
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embodying Parts I and 2 in an evening scheme is felt} NOTTINGHAM.—The William W oolley Choral Society 
with convincing force. The mental stimulus of those| was heard to great advantage on February 14, in a fine 
shattering, anarchistic chords of the closing pages of Part 2| programme that included Madrigals by Benet, Weelkes, and 





does not desert one in a hurry, when hurled forth with such | John Ward, along with works by Cornelius, Elgar, Bantock, 
superb defiance as on this occasion.——Amongst the | Bach, and Brahms. 
novelties heard during the month, first place must be given | OxForp.—The Bach Choir, with orchestra, performed | 
to Moeran’s Rhapsody, on January 24, only heard hitherto, | Berlioz’s Fast on January 30, the soloists being Miss Bertha 
I believe, at Bournemouth. Its style is generally remin- | Steventon, Mr. Archibald Winter, Mr. Gordon Brown, and 
iscent of Delius, and although devoid of any definite strength | Mr. Reginald Jaques. ——On January 27 the Elizabethan 

or marked characteristics, he contrives to maintain and | Singers sang Dr. Ernest Walker’s Five Songs from England 
rivet the listener’s attention. Its scoring is clear and free Helicon and Gibbons’s Cryes of London.—The music played ‘ 
from miscalculated effects. ——Busoni’s illness kept him during the week beginning February Il, at the performance | 
away from the February 7 concert, Fransella, the London | of Ham/et by the University Dramatic Society, was par- 
Symphony flautist, appearing in Mozart’s G major Flute | ticularly interesting. The Overture was a Fantasia by Byrd, 
Concerto, and Iater in a recently-written Flute Rhapsody | scored for string orchestra, and another Fantasia was used as 

with pianoforte accompaniment.——Hlarty’s excursions /entr’acte. Incidental music included that composed by 
into the lesser-known and appreciated Mozart territory | Henry and William Lawes and others for Milton’s Comus, ' 
resulted in a performance on February I4 of the ZX ho | notably a March by Giles Farnaby and the A/main by { 
Nocturne for strings and horns, written for these | William Lawes. : ( 
instruments much as Di Lasso constructed his famous Ke ho PLyMOUTH.—An orchestra has been formed in the Rova}l 
madcigal. An ordinary orchestral platform is not a fitting | Dockyard, and, conducted by the Rev. G. F. Harrison 

setting for such a work; we miss any sense of height | Smith, gave a concert on February 14. Music by Gounod, 


or distance. Despite this it proved much more generally | Coleridge-Taylor (Dream Dances), &c., was played. 

acceptable than did the Flute Concerto. Harty’s Pianoforte | PorrsmourH.—On February 7 the Philharmonic Society 
Concerto, also played on this date by Miss Myra Hess, we | performed Vaughan Williams’s Sea Symphony, the principal 
had heard a year ago, played by the composer. The| singers being Miss Dorothy Silk and Mr. Clive Carey. ; 
impression strengthens that it is rather an orchestral rhapsody | The orchestra also played a Canadian Boat Song, by ( 
with a singularly attractive pianoforte pari than a concerto|}E, T. Sweeting, conducted by the composer, and ] 
on normal lines. The slow middle portion, with its | Holst’s Country Song and Marching Song.—At the 
suggestion of a distant carillon on a hot, drow sy summer’s first of the children’s concerts, on February 0, 
day was immensely impressive. This work dates from 1922, } arranged by a municipal committee, the Royal Marine 
and was written during a summer holiday at Fiesole, in Italy. | Band, conducted by Lieut. R..P. O’Donnell, played 
——Elgar’s Enigma Variations received their tenth Hallé| Ansell’s Children’s Overture and Children’s Suite, 
performance on this occasion. They were exquisitely played, | Elgar’s Wand of Youth and Slumber Song, and music by 
and the /favissimo entry of the noble ‘Nimrod’ was|Schumann. The conductor gave explanatory remarks, 


amongst the impressive moments this season. Happy the | The same band gave a Wagner programme in the evening. : 
Jaeger whose memory is enshrined for all time in music of |——On January 16, North End Choral Society, which has I 
such moving nobility.——Apart from Omar, already | hitherto been confined to light opera, performed 7he Ancient ' 
mentioned, the most noteworthy choral music was heard on | J/ariner, conducted by Mr. Ernest Birch, assisted by an d 
February 6, when a recital was given by the following| efficient orchestra. The principals were Miss Doris 
three choirs, all conducted by Mr. Alfred Higson: | Montrase, Mr. Archibald Winter, and Mr. David Walters. ( 
Sale and District Musical Society, Manchester Co-| The Society has decided to perform 7he Golden Legend in : 
operative Wholesale Male-Voice Society, and Warrington | May.——A vocal and pianoforte recital was given at 
Male-Voice Choral Union. The programme contributed by | Mikado Hall on January 12, by Miss Dorothy Godwin- Foster 
these choirs was really an epitome of the best stuff heard | and Mr. Reginald Paul. The singer was heard in several 
in recent years at the Lancashire competitive festivals in | of her own songs, and others by Quilter, Grieg, and Cornelius. 
female-, male-, and mixed-voice composition.——The |——The spring series of Saturday concerts opened on ] 
important chamber music of the period under review | January 19, when the band of the Royal Marines, conducted I 
has included the visits of the Hungarian (Quartet andj} by Lieut. R. P. O'Donnell, played Saint-Saéns’s Phcton c 
of the Viennese Rosé (Quartet (this to Blackpool) on|Symphonic-Poem, Dvorak’s Carneva/ Overture, and ' 
February 11 and 12, followed on the 13th by the Catterall | German’s Welsh Rhapsody. a 
players, associated in the Strauss Pianoforte Quartet with Ruos.—The Male Choir, conducted by Mr. Dan Lovett, J 
Miss Lucy Pierce, and in the Schubert great String Quintet | at the annual concert on February 6 sang Lovatt’s /ereward L 
with Mr. Stuart Krussen. The String Quartet of the evening | she Wake and Dr. Protheroe’s Nidaros. “ 
was the too rarely heard Novacek in E flat, given by these} Sratron.—A new Choral Society was formed on . 
Catterall players with outstanding brilliance. ——The| February 1 for Seaton and District, Mr. W. C. Walton, , 
Harty chamber concert a week earlier found him associated | conductor of Axminster Choral Society, being appointed > 
with one of the numerous younger quartets of the Manchester | conductor. . 
school—the Voorsanger, Grime, McCordall, Chapman.| Surewssury.—The Philharmonic Society gave its first : 
Beethoven’s Ghost Trio, and Quartets by Schubert (A minor) |concert this season on January 24. The work performed ; 
and Dvorak (A) made up the programme.——At the Mid- | was Berlioz’s Faust, the principals being Miss José Fearon, - 
day series, Beethoven’s Hammert/avier B flat Sonata was| Mr. Gwynne Davies, and Mr. Charles Knowles. There , 
given one of its rare Manchester performances on | was a very large audience. Mr. F, G. Rowland conducted. 
February 5, by Mr. Frank Merrick, and on February 12 the | Ss te , : . " , 
Edith Robinson Quartet played the second of the| .-'?MOt rH.—The committee of ladies who engineer the a 
Rasoumovsky Quartets.——The Manchester 2ZY Wireless | winter chamber concerts secured the Marie Motto Quartet 
Orchestra made its débit on the concert-platform on = January 17, and Quartets by Brahms (C minor), Debussy 1 
February 14, under Mr. Dan Godfrey, jun. 1. C. (G minor), and Haydn (G major) were played. P 
NEWCASTLE.—The first concert of Gosforth and District SWANSEA.—Sir Walford Davies is opening the University a 
Choral Society on January 21, comprised Hiawatha’ | College Music Society’s season (a series of nine lecture: a 
Wedding-Feast, Elgar's Weary Wind of the West, and| concerts) with a programme of four lectures on ‘The v 
Madrigals by Orlando Gibbons.——On January 20 the | Foundations of Music.’ At the first of these, on January 29, h 
Philharmonic Orchestra, conducted by Mr. Edward Clark, | the illustrations played by the lecturer and Miss Sybil Eaton F 
played Chopin’s Pianoforte Concerto, with Mr. Edgar | were Violin Sonatas by Bach (E major), Mozart (C major), as 
Bainton as soloist, Haydn’s fourth Symphony, and | Brahms (E minor), and Beethoven (A7eztzer). a 
Stravinsky’s Firebird. | Torguay.—The Winter Orchestra, conducted by : 
NEWTOWN (MONTGOMERYSHIRE).—A Music Club has| Mr. Ernest W. Goss, included in the programmes for the 
been formed under the auspices of the Recreation Society, | week ending January 19, a Suite Moderne, by F. Rosse s 
and will hold fortnightly meetings. Newtown has already | Haydn’s Symphony in D, Elgar’s Chansons de Nuit and 


a Choral Society and an Orchestra. de Matin, a Suite, Woodland Pictures, by Percy Fletcher, and 
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| Sonata. Mr. Joseph O'Neill contributed vocal solos.—— 
| The Irish Army Band (No, 1), under Col. Fritz Brase, gave 
|a fine concert at the Theatre Royal, on February 3, with 
}songs by Mr. Michael Gallaghe:.——Elgar’s beautiful 
Mozart’s Symphony in B flat were played.——Mr. Ernest | Quintet, Op. 84, had its first performance at Dublin on 
W. Goss’s Orchestra played the Polonaise from Tchaikovsky’s | February ©, at St. Ultan’s Chamber Music Concert, at 
Eugéne Onegin, a Violin Concerto by F. Seitz (with Mr. R. | Engineers’ Hall, and was much appreciated by a large 
G. Foster as soloist), and a Suite, Fan/asie Ballet, by Pares- | audience. ——Much interest centred in the joint recital by 
Popy, on January 30. Subsequent programmes during the | Dame Clara Butt and M. Ysaye at the Theatre Royal on 
week included a Suite of three pieces by Reginald Somervell, | February 9. The old songs still thrilled the audience, and 
a Suite, J/y Lady Dragon-fly, by H. Finck, and Weber’s | Ysaye recalled old triumphs in his Veracini and Vieuxtemps 
Quartet in B flat. On January 27 a MS. work by | excerpts, as well as in his own transcriptions. Mr. Ivor 
J. G. Sparrowe, Orchestral Introduction to a Psalm Cantata, | Newton was an admirable accompanist.——The same artists 
and the /ingals Cave Overture were played. The | were announced to appear at Ulster Hall, Belfast, on 
programme on February © included Roger Quilter’s Suite, | February II, but the bereavement of M. Ysaye (his wife died 
As You Like /t,some movements from Tchaikovsky’s Pathetic | two days previously) necessitated the substitution of Melsa 
Symphony, and a Suite, J/ascarade, by Lacome. Mendels- and Miss Adela Verne.——Mr. Joseph O’Mara’s popular 
sohn’s Pianoforte Trio in D minor, a Swtte Archaigue, by | Opera Company opened a three weeks’ season at the Gaiety 
Gabriel Marie, and Tchaikovsky’s Cafriccio /talien were 


| Theatre on February 11, with Carmen. <A_ novelty 
played on February 9, Mr. Goss being the pianist. |announced for February 15 was the first production of 


| The Apostle of St. Otmar, of which details will be furnished 
| next month. 

| The Rev. Charles R. Milligan, a former pupil of 
| Dr. Grattan Flood, has been appointed minor canon of 
| St. Patrick’s Cathedral, Dublin. 

| Messrs. Pigott & Co., music publishers, of Dublin, 
| celebrated their Centenary at the Scala Restaurant, on 
| January 23. 

| The syllabus of the Feis Ceoil announces that the 
adjudicators for the competitions to be held at Dublin from 
May I2 to 17, are Dr. Percy Hull, Miss Denne Parker, Mr. 


Coleridge-Taylor’s Four Characteristic Waltzes, During 
the week ending January 26 Coleridge-Taylor’s Swzte a 
Concert, the Fingal’s Cave Overture, Foulds’s Keltic Suite, 
Grieg’s Violin Sonata in C minor and Elegiac Melodies, and 





WESTERN-SUPER-MARE.—The Choral Society made a 
praiseworthy and ambitious effort in Knightstone Pavilion 
on February 5 in performing 7he Dream of Gerontius. 
The choir numbered a hundred and fifty voices and the 
Bristol Symphony Orchestra collaborated, playing before the 
oratorio Ethel Smyth’s Overture to 7ze Wreckers. Dr.G. J. 
Cooper conducted, and the principals were Miss Margaret 
Balfour, Mr. Seymour Dossor, and Mr. Frederick Taylor. 


WIVELISCOMBE.—The Male Choir of thirty-two voices 
sang at the annual concert on February 12, Mendelssohn’s 


To the Sons of Art, Mr, A, J. L. Braybrooks conducted. | Dan Price, Mr. W. H. Read, and Mr. Lloyd Powell. An 
: * | additional competition, viz., the Fitzgerald Cup, for 
IRELAND | advanced organ playing, has been endowed by Mr. Desmond 


Mr. John Coates visited Belfast on January 18, and | Fitzgerald. 
attracted an overflowing audience to Ulster Hall. In a 
programme selected from ancient and modern sources, his | 
vocalism was a sheer delight, and he was vehemently | 
applauded for some excerpts from Dowland and Morley. 
Mr. H. F. Ellingford, organist to the Liverpool Corporation 
(formerly organist of St. George’s, Belfast), contributed 
some Bach selections and Wagner transcriptions. Mr. 
Berkeley Mason was the pianist.——At Ulster Hall, on | 
February I, the outstanding attraction was Mr. Robert| There is a slow but steady awaking of musical life in 
Radford. The other artists included Miss Amy Neill, | Germany. Performing artists who have been honouring 
Mr. Frank Mummery, Miss Dora Labette, Miss Muriel! wealthier places with their presence, will no doubt come 
Brunskill, and Signor Lenghi Cellini (replacing Mr. Tudor | pack so soon as Germany’s ability to pay them is proved. 
Davies). In view of the proceeds of the concert being | Lately, however, even the cleverest agents cannot afford to 
devoted to Railway charities, it is pleasant to add that there | give the public enough of those foreign artists who rank 
was a full house. ——On the following night the Hall was above music. Though we never forget that performing 
again well-filled at the Popular concert, to which Mr. | artists of high rank add to musical life only the brilliant 
John Goss, a pleasing baritone, contributed some Elizabethan facade, whereas the background of musical culture is of 
numbers, including Thomas Campion’s / care not for these | fay greater importance, yet most unhappily also the 
ladies (1601).——On February ©, an excellent concert was | essential part of musical practice depends to a certain 
given for the benefit of Nazareth Lodge Boys’ Home, | extent upon material circumstances, We are therefore 
Belfast, the artists including Madame Hunter, Miss Molly | glad to notice signs of an enterprise more artistic in its 


Musical Wotes from Hbroad 





GERMANY 


BETTER CONDITIONS OF MUSICAL LIFE 


O'Callaghan, Mr. J. C. Jenkins, Mr. Hugh Carson, and | 
Miss Anita Loretto. ——-The concert of the Philharmonic | 
Society, also at Ulster Hall, on February 8, was notable 
for a fine performance of Mozart’s Regutem Vass, under the 
baton of Mr. E. Godfrey Brown. Among the artists were | 
Miss Margaret Harrison, Miss Victoria Gordon, Mr. Fred | 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


aims being maintained in such centres as Berlin, Frankfort, 
and Cologne. 


* PIERROT LUNAIRE’ AND ‘SACRE DU PRINTEMPS’ 
A clear symptom of this enterprise is the performance 
of two works which may be considered as representing 


modern spirit in the proper sense of the word, but from two 


Hughes, Mr. Sterling Mortimer, Mr. Ernest Stoneley, and | 
Mr. George Smith, with Mr. J. H. MacBratney as | 
accompanist. | 


different standpoints. /%errot Lunazre, having travelled all 
over Europe, has returned to Berlin, whence it started. The 
Miss Youra Muller gave a pianoforte recital at the| work need not be discussed here. I firmly believe that 
Theatre Royal, Dublin, on January 21, under the auspices| if we accept the verses we must perforce accept the 
of the Royal Dublin Society. She displayed a fine, though | music, for it happens to be the natural expression of all 
arid, technique. ——On January 28, Dr. Larchet’s String | that is romantically grotesque in the poem; but, as music 
and Wind Orchestra played under the same auspices, to a| always does, it goes outside the bounds of literary matter. 
very large audience, and the Catterall Quartet was similarly | Thus, without containing either beautiful or simply charac- 
heard on February 4.——On February I1, M. Leff teristic music, it is a work of historical importance. The 
Pouishnov was heard in a pianoforte programme, winning | performance, for which Marie Gutheil-Schroder had been 
much approval. Dr. George H. P. Hewson gave|called from the Vienna Staatsoper, was excellent. 
two interesting organ recitals on the fine Willis organ in| Dr. Fritz Stiedry, a conductor of high sensibility, gave it 
St. Patrick’s Cathedral on January 29 and 31, in aid of the| the stamp of his own personality, and Artur Schnabel, 
Choir Superannuation Fund, ——Miss Petita O’Hara gave a| the well-known pianist, showed the fullest freedom of 
violin recital at Engineers’ Hall, Dublin, on January 31 | improvisation. 
(with Miss Rhoda Coghill as accompanist). She was| Still more revolutionary seemed the programme with 
heard in the Bruch Concerto in G minor, and the Bach| which Wilhelm Furtwangler surprised the peaceful sub- 
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scribers of the Philharmonic Concerts. 
iu Printemps is, for people accustomed only to Beethoven 
and Brahms, something like an offence. Such courage 
would be deserving of more praise if it had not given 
back with the left hand what it had taken with the right. 
Poor Stravinsky was surrounded by representative examples 
of Handel and Brahms, which seemed to protest violently 
against his neigh b.urhood—as did some of the hearers, who 
sensed an encroachment on their privileges in this music 
of undiscussed character and importance. 


YOUNG GERMAN 

The first concert of the German 
national Society for Contemporary Music was wholly 
devoted to works for small orchestra or chamber music 
works by young composers, three of whom were Germans, 
the fourth being Arthur Bliss, 

The programme opened with a so-called Divertimento by 
Ernst Krenek, of Vienna, who had for vears lived at 
Berlin. Recently married to a daughter of Mahler, he has 
returned to Vienna. Such a work by Krenek, who has 
gained a reputation as a strong advocate of obstinate 
polyphony, will never be so entertaining as its title promises. 
The Di however, reveals him as seeking to 
reconcile opposed idioms, On the whole the mixture of 
contrastsis not convincing. The following item, Frauentanz, 
for soprano voice with chamber music accompaniment, was 
much more impressive. A young, nearly unknown composer, 
Kurt Weill, has herein expressed, with poetic feeling, the 
substance of some medieval verses. The music may not 
reveal much inventive power, but it avoids shapelessness, 
and in it the composer invests his ideas with a form of his 
own. Max Butting, who came next, proved rather 
disappointing. He has not yet got rid of academic methods, 
which are imperfectly concealed by some modern moments. 
As already stated, the iast item, Aout, was by Arthur Bliss. 
It proved to be the real aizertimenti of the evening, and 
was applauded as the work of a composer who is not in the 
least problematic, and yet knows how to express the 
intelligent gaiety of his nature. 

The Novembergruppe, a Society of modern painters, is 
making concessions to music. Some masterly songs by 
Philipp Jarnach and a Quartet by Kurt Weill, were the real 
attraction of a recent evening. ADOLF WEISSMANN. 


COMPOSERS 
section of the Inter- 


rliumento, 


NEW YORK 

With two performances nearly every day in two opera 
houses and the three principal concert halls, besides numerous 
less important musical happenings in less important places, 
New York may truly be said to be deluged with music in 
mid-winter, 

The Metropolitan Opera Company gives extra matinées 
for various charities, and extra evenings sometimes for charity 
and commemorate certain events. An 
important one belonging to the latter class was a celebration 
of Antonio Scotti’s ‘silver wedding’ with this organization. 
It is said that no great artist has ever before sung for 
twenty-five consecutive years in any opera-house in the 
world. The work chosen was 7odsca, its hundred and 
twenty-ninth performance at the Metropolitan, and (the 
exact figures are wanting) about the hundred and fifteenth 
time that Scotti had appeared on that stage in his famous 
role of Scarpia—the part has belonged exclusively to him for 
more than a decade. The fifteen (or more) Floria Toscas 
who have appeared with him include Eames, Ternina, 
Fremstadt, Destinn, Farrar, and the present representative, 
Marie Jeritza. 

On the following evening the Metropolitan produced two 
novelties—La Hahanera, with text (French) and music by 
Raoul Laparra, and / Compagnacct, an Italian comedy by 
Primo Riccitelli. If Mr. Gatti-Casazza thought the events 
of the evening dovoted to Mr. Scotti too frivolous for the 
dignity of the Metropolitan Opera House he could have 
offered nothing better as an antidote than the gloom of 
La Habanera. \Laparra, though a Frenchman, lived in 
Spain for some time on account of his health, and laid the 
scene of his opera there. Was it his ill-health or his 
material surroundings that made his fancy turn to the 


sometimes to 


Stravinsky’s Sacré 





and damnation? The story has not the elements of good 
tragedy. It is unwholesome and rather sickening. The 
best scene is in the first Act—and the best music also, for 
it is effective and has some power, though little originality, 
The opera decreases in interest as it progresses. It was well 
that Za Habanera was first on the programme and followed 
by 7 Compagnacct. The comedy put us in good humour and 
kept us laughing till the end. It is a 15th-century story 
relating to the excommunication of Savanarola, and it 
attempts to decide whether the act was justifiable or not by 
having monks walk through a fire unburned! Just before 
the test is to be made, rain comes and puts out the fire, 
Though the music is trivial, the story is intensely 
amusing. A love scene between Miss Rethberg and Mr, 
Gigli afforded some very good singing. It is always a 
pleasure to hear such beautiful voices as this soprano and 
tenor possess, and nothing can be totally uninteresting on 
the stage when we have such great comedians as Mr. Didur 
and Mr. Bada to caper before us. 

The orchestra appearing at the Manhattan is the State 
Symphony, organized last Fall especially for Mr. Stransky, 
Concerts are being given by this new combination at the 
Metropolitan Opera House and at Carnegie Hall, and 
although time for rehearsals has been limited, the work 
of the players shows how excellently they are being drilled 
by Mr. Stransky. 

In the concert-halls so much music of all kinds has been 
given lately that it would take a volume even to mention 
the performances. The unique events have been two 
“one-man ’ affairs—composer and performer being the same 
to the exclusion of all others except the orchestra. The 
first was a Paderewski concert given by the New York 
Symphony Society, when his Symphony in B minor was 
played, followed by his Concerto in A minor. Both 
compositions have been heard before. The Symphony was 
first given at Boston and New York in 1909, and a few years 
later was heard in London, It is inordinately long—an 
hour and ten minutes is the time occupied in its 
performance. The theme is Poland, and as it was written 
in some of that country’s saddest days, much of the music is 
in the minor key and is rather depressing. Much finer as a 
composition is the Concerto, which was superbly played by 
Paderewski, but which would not be very attractive in the 
hands of a mediocre pianist. 

The Philadelphia Orchestra gave a concert devoted 
exclusively to the works of Josef Hofmann. It began with 
the second Concerto, played before a private audience 
about twenty years ago, and which had its first public 
performance at Petrograd in 1911. First performances in 
America have just taken place at Philadelphia and New 
York. There is no trace of modernism in its writing. It 
is old fashioned, with tuneful themes well wrought, and 
magnificently played by the composer. A group of solos 
was then given, which had been heard here before. Then 
followed a number for orchestra alone, Zhe Haunted 
Castle, and another called Chromaticon, a dialogue for 
pianoforte and orchestra. Both are skilfully written, but 
that is about all there is to say. Paderewski and Hofmann 
will both go down into history as much greater pianists than 
com posers. 

The musical catastrophe of the winter has been the collapse 
of the Wagnerian Opera Company. When, not many 
months ago, the first season was announced, considerable 
interest was felt in the venture, as many music-lovers had 
heard so little Wagner since 1917, and good-sized audiences 
flocked to hear the Aing, Die Metstersinger, ard other operas 
we had been deprived of for so long. Such shortcomings 
as a poor orchestra and totally inadequate scenery wert 
forgiven, for the voices were good, and the interpretation 
were fairly good also. This year the State Symphony 
Orchestra, engaged for the Wagnerian Opera Company, 
was quite satisfactory, the other conditions remaining 
unchanged—good voices and poor scenery. The announce 
ment in the prospectus of four Mozart operas, with 4 
sprinkling of such inferior music as that of d’Albert, 


Halévy, Offenbach, Smetana, Xc., seems to have been 4 
fatal mistake; but perhaps one of the strongest reasons of 
the failure of the Company this year was the utter impos- 
sibility of the self-satisfied German mind to understand 





describing of fraternal jealousy, murder, a spook, and death 





Although the opening performance 
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—Die Metstersinger—was quite a good one, it did not 
arouse great enthusiasm, as the opera had been superbly 
revived by the Metropolitan Company six weeks before. 
On the second night, Avec? was produced to a half-empty 
house, and from that moment the Company was doomed. 
Nobody wanted to hear or see such a deadly dull affair, 
even if the great master did write it. AAznego/d, on the 
third day, could not possibly be received as it was in 1923, 
when it had not been heard for seven years. It was no 
better given, and it fell flat. The Company struggled 
along with thin audiences, giving one Mozart opera, 
d@Albert’s Zotex Augen, and the impossible Avavge/rst of 
Kienzl. For two weeks and one day it survived, and then 
came bankruptcy. 

Many of the singers belonging to the Wagnerian Company 
had fine voices, and among those who specially distinguished 
themselves were Adolph Schoepflin, Robert Hutt, Heinrich 
Knote, Desidor Zador, Elsa Alsen, Ottilie Metzger, Elsa 
Gentner-Fischer, and Lorentz Hoellischer. 

The fashicn of changing conductors in the winter 
continues. Mr. Van Hoogstraten departs from the Phil- 
harmonic, and Mengelberg comes to take his place, showing 
his strong personality by giving at his first concert such 
hackneyed works as Beethoven’s Fifth, Strauss’s Don Juan, 
and the 7ununhkduser Overture, and arousing his large 
audience to a tremendous pitch of enthusiasm. Few 
conductors have this power, and such as have are apt to 
overstep the bounds and become merely sensational. 
Mengelberg does this sometimes, but on this occasion he 
did not. If he would always keep his balance he might easily 
aspire to the title of the best conductor in the world. 

Mr. Damrosch is a conductor of the placid type, a method 
that is sometimes very satisfactory, but in the case of the 
interminable Beethoven Cycle of seven concerts becomes 
wearisome, more especially so as Mr. Damrosch delved 
into the archives and raked up unknown or forgotten 
compositions of Beethoven which had better have remained 
there. To be obliged to listen to A’vzenzz does not add to 
our admiration for Wagner, and to be obliged to listen to 
Wellington’s Victory decreases our reverence for Beethoven’s 
name. Mr. Damrosch has departed to Florida for his 
winter vacation, and Bruno Walter has again come to take 
his place for a few weeks. Let us hope that the name of 
Beethoven will not appear on any of his programmes. 

Orchestral novelties that deserve mention have been very 
scarce. Stravinsky has given us Ze Rossignol, played by the 
New York Symphony Society, and that delightful comedy 
Renard, presented by the International Composers’ Guild ; 
also Le Sacré du Printemps, played by the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, under the baton of Pierre Monteux, who conducted 
this remarkable composition when it was first produced at 
Paris in 1913 by Diaghilev. On that occasion it received 
five performances at Paris, and was given in London in July 
of the same year, M. Monteux still conducting. When it 
was first produced at Paris and London in 1913 it was 
received with a mixture of hisses and cheers, but when 
heard at Paris in concert form in 1914 it received only 
cheers and applause, and was pronounced to be Stravinsky’s 
greatest work. Its first American performance was by the 
Philadelphia Orchestra, under Leopold Stokowski, at 
Philadelphia, in March, 1922, and its first New York per- 
formance comes nearly two years later. It was welcomed at 
New York by a large and attentive audience, which applauded 
vigorously for several minutes at the end. Why a hearing 
has been so long denied us is hard to explain; and as we 
listen to these pounding rhythms we are reminded that 
there are some who would prefer to hear it first with the 
Ballet, in spite of Stravinsky’s assertion that the ‘ Ballet and 
not the music is the accompaniment.’ It may be so to him, 
and to others who have heard repeated performances of this 
wonderful composition, but to many of us who have learnt 
to love /etrouchka in concert form after seeing the Ballet 
many times, it seems as if Ze Sacré du Printemps could be 
better understood in concert form if we had previously seen it 
in Ballet form. The energetic force of this Stravinsky work 
is beyond question, and it is exciting and masterful in its 
grip on our emotions; but music has an intellectual as well 
as an emotional side, and some of us cannot help feeling that 
the Ballet would better reveal this than so many printed 
words of description. 








The list of pianoforte, violin, and vocal recitals is already 
a formidable one—somewhere in the neighbourhood of two 
hundred and fifty. Samuel Dushkin (violin) has 
apparently a promising future, and Delia Reinhardt, in the 
role of Sieglinde, at the Metropolitan, has made a most 
favourable impression. Among our old favourites, Kreisler 
and Heifetz have lately returned to New York, and Backhaus 
has come once more to America. M. H. FLINT. 


ROME 


The principal opera season opened at the Costanzi on 
Boxing Night, with a revival of peculiar artistic and historic 
interest—the Vestale of Gaspare Spontini. This work, in 
which critics are wont to see the fountain springs of 
Lohengrin, of Mosé, of Norma, and of Africana, to say 
nothing of the motive transported bodily from the Finale 
of the second Act to Aardiére, was given for the first 
time at Paris on December 15, 1807. Nearly forty-eight 
years ago Mancinelli attempted to revive the work at the 
old Apollo Theatre at Rome, and was hooted for his pains. 
What may be called the modern triumph of Véesfa/e is 
the merit of Edoardo Vitale, who directed the work at 
the Costanzi. He revived the opera at the Scala in 1908, 
and later transported it to the Opera of Parigi, for the great 
representation given for the benefit of the victims of the 
Calabrian earthquake. Spontini himself, with no lack of 
vanity, claimed to have made a revolution with Véesta/e, 
and said to Wagner, ‘ After Gluck, I alone have made a 
great revolution with my Véesta/e, by the introduction of 
the retarded sixth in the harmony and the big drum in 
the orchestra.” Wagner held the opera in high esteem, 
and on Spontini’s death wrote an article—recalling the 
performance of the work at the Hoftheater at Dresden, 
in 1844, when he himself was Kapellmeister of the theatre— 
which thus concludes: ‘This meeting at Dresden, although 
it furnished some ridiculous incidents, raised in me a 
sympathy mixed almost with terror for this man, whose 
equal I was never to meet.’ 

It is interesting to see what impression this more than 
centenarian work made on a modern public. Adriano Belli, 
the competent critic of the Corréere, says: 

* The irreparable damage of time has fallen on certain 
pages, which perhaps, were precisely those which most 
pleased our distant ancestors—e.g., the triumphal 
march of the first Act, and the Fiva/e of the second. 
The _ recitatives, which in 1807 doubtless were 
considered of a splendid force, to-day, notwithstanding 
cuts, are simply wearying, and the Funeral March which 
so moved our forefathers, and has come down to us as 
**celebrated,” seems extremely empty and arid. But 
as a recompense for this, those pages which at that 
time were coldly received and declared incomprehensible, 
seem to-day to have marvellous potency and vitality. 
We may cite the matutinal hymn of the Vestals, the 
air of Julia, ‘‘ In nome degli Dei ” in the first Act, the 
Evening Hymn, the duet between Juliaand Licinio, and 
the scene of the Vestals’ confession in the second Act.’ 


Immediately after Vestale came a representation of 
Boito’s A/ephistophele, followed by a work new to Rome, 
although it was a triumphant success eighteen years ago at 
Berlin, the Quattro HXusteght of Wolf-Ferrari—a comic- 
opera founded on the well-known comedy of Goldoni. 
This work was received with unbounded enthusiasm, although 
some critics have hinted that the composer imitated the 
comic-opera of the old school, disregarding the new 
manner introduced by Verdi in Fa/sfaff, and in our own 
time continued by Puccini in his Gzannmi Schicchi and by 
Riccitelli in his Comfpagnacct. 

The first representation of Salome at the Costanzi, on 
February 2, under the direction of Richard Strauss, threat- 
ened to have a tragical dénouwement, but fortunately 
terminated in a splendid triumph both for the distinguished 
visitor and for the artists who admirably interpreted his 
opera. The work was preceded by a very badly prepared 
edition of Riccitelli’s Comfagnacc?, an opera which received 
its premiere last year, but which it was impossible to enjoy, 
owing to sketchy preparation and the evident incapability of 
the company. Its inclusion now was, of course, due to the 
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fact that it had been found necessary to adjvin something 
to Sa/ome in order to give the public a reasonably lengthy 
spectacle for its money, something like the classic associa- 
tion of Pagliacc? and Cava/iere—but it is to be questioned 
whether much is really gained by such ‘matrimony.’ 
Would not the public prefer to see one opera, even short, 
provided that it is presented with every possible prepara- 
tion, rather than be obliged to suffer the presentation of 
one badly prepared work in order to occupy the three hours 
which has become a ritua!? 

The entry of Richard Strauss was greeted with a warm 
and lengthy ovation, after which Sa/ome began its melodious 
career. Shortly after the duet between John and Salome, 
however, a lamp borne by a super began to leak, and lighted 
oil fell! on one of the ballerine, creating a moment of 
panic on the stage. The prima donna lost her nerve, 
and endeavoured to jump into the orchestra, but was 
fortunately withheld by the vigorous hand of the manager, 
who appeared in the nick of time. Cries of * fire’ were 


raised in the theatre, but the orchestra came to the rescue | 


with the J/arcia reale, and it was soon found possible 
to quell the incipient terror. After an interval devoted to 
the restoration of the prima donna, the scene was opened 
afresh. Making allowances for the previous excitement, 
the execution was excellent, and the success of the first 
order. 

During his visit to Rome, Strauss directed two concerts 
at the Augusteum, the first including Beethoven’s Leonora | 
No. 3, and the Burlesque for pianoforte and orchestra, 
Le Bourgeois Gentilhonme, and his own Alpine Symphony. 
The second concert included Beethoven’s C major Symphony. 

At the Philharmonic Society, a concert of Italian music 
was followed by a visit from Walter Gieseking, who played 
a4 programme comprising three Sonatas of Scarlatti, 
Beethoven’s Sonata in C minor, Schubert’s Fantasy in 
C major, Liszt’s Hungarian Khapsody No. 14, and some | 
minor compositions of Debussy. Also at the same hall, a 
notable novelty has been the débiit of a new Trio—new in the 
sense of association—comprising Alfred Casella, Mario Corti, 
and Gilbert Crepax. This combination has given two 
concerts, the first including Brahms’s Trioin B major, Ravel’s 
Trio in ¢re tempi, and Pizzetti’s Sonata in F for ‘cello and 
pianoforte. The last-named work, heard for the first time at | 
Rome, was received with great appreciation. The second 
concert provided Schumann’s Trio in D minorand Beethoven’s 
in D major, and, as representative of modern works, Franco 
Alfani’s Sonata in D for violin and pianoforte. 

At the Augusteum the sudden refusal of Carl Muck te | 
fulfil his contract and give a concert has occasioned legal 
action. His place had to be filled at the last moment 
by Molinari, the official director of the Augusteum, who} 
conducted Handel’s Concerto Grosso in D minor, Haydn’s | 
Symphony in D major, a Suite from Stravinsky’s Petrouchha, 
and a new work by Tommasini entitled Zuscan Landscapes, 
described as a ‘rhapsody on popular themes.’ On the 
first Sunday in January, Mascagni directed a concert at | 
the Augusteum, in which his own composition, Looking at 
the Santa Theresa of Bernini, written for the Augusteum, 
and there produced last year, was repeated. 

The Amici della Musica has the merit of having invited | 
to Rome Dr. Landshoff, the director of the Bach Society of | 
Munich, accompanied by Frau Landshoff and Fraulein 
Debueser (vocalists), who gave an interesting concert 
devoted to examples of Italian bel canto, of which | 
Dr. Landshoff is a noted student, and of which he has | 
edited several volumes in the Peters edition. 

The Accademia Sta. Cecilia has had as visitors the | 
well-known Poulet Quartet, which is recognised for its 
authoritative interpretations of Debussy and Chausson. | 
The (Juartet gave four concerts, devoted chiefly to the | 
works of these composers, and of other representatives of | 
the modern school. LEONARD PEYTON. 


TORONTO 


The momentary scarcity of news, due to the Christmas | 
season and its attractions, leaves me space to draw attention 
to a concert which has left an impression of the deepest sort. 
Although sometimes spoken of as the ‘leading centre of 
choral activity in the North American Continent,’ Toronto | 





——— 


| found that there is a lesson or two yet to be learnt when the 
Ukranian National Chorus sang here last month. This 
vital little body of forty-five men and women, under the 
inspiring direction of Alexander Koshetz, shows Perfectly 
amazing vocal technique and clarity of diction, besides 
revealing an intensity of emotional fervour which is nothing 
less than startling to our placid Anglo-Saxon temperament. 
Humming is a fine art with these Ukranians. They have 
developed such definite string tone-colour that they can at a 
moment’s notice reproduce the most realistic effect of 
orchestral accompaniment. Their national part-songs, of 


which U/ianka cut the silken gras (Stupnitsky) and 
The wind is whispering on the hou (Lyssenko) are 
outstanding ex imples, would well repay more than 
casual study. 

Luigi von Kunits is steadily establishing his New 


Symphony Orchestra. At the fifth, sixth, and seventh 
* Twilight’ concerts he presented the Aide of the Valkyries, 
the Euryvanthe Overture, Tchaikovsky’s Pathetic Symphony, 
and a grateful novelty of colourful impressions— Louis Victor 
Saar’s From the Mountain Kingdom of the Great North-West, 
As visiting artists, Boris Hambourg (’cello) played the 
Tchaikovsky larzations, Mr. Frank Biachford (violin) the 
| Max Bruch Concerto, and Miss Nellye Gill sang ‘ Elsa’s 
| Dream’ from Lohengrin, 

Edward Johnson, our one worthy Canadian tenor, is 


becoming as popular in his own country as he was in Italy, 


where the name of Eduardo di Giovanni was universal even 
when Caruso reigned. His splendid programme, ranging 
from famous tenor arias to groups of old Italian, British, 
and French folk-songs, drew a packed and keenly enthusiastic 
house. Of equal merit was the pure vocalism of Freida 
Hempel in a Jenny Lind costume recital. This inimitable 
artist undoubtedly possesses the most beautiful voice, 
tonally, heard here for many a year. Dame Clara Butt 
and party were well received on her return visit, and 
Anna Pavlova, with her accomplished ballet, satisfied (as 
no other organization can) our craving for something of 
deeper significance than the bare rhythm of modern dancing. 

The Symphony Orchestra recently presented two works 
by Toronto composers—W,. O. Forsyth’s bright and 


| colourful Romanza, which was first performed at Leipsic, 


under Jarrow, in 1889, and a_ violently ultra-modern 
Concerto (No. 2), by Colin McPhee, with the composer at 
the pianoforte. Convincing readings were given of the 

ver Gynt Suite, Beethoven’s Leonore No. 3 and 
Symphony (No. 5), the Zanznhauser Overture, and Liszt’s 
Les Préludes. Mr. Lionel Bilton played the Liszt-Popper 
Hungarian Rhapsody. 

Paderewski returned on January 7, and was heard in a 
splendid programme which included the Bach G minor 
Fantasia and Fugue. Incidentally he drew an audience 
over five hundred in excess of the capacity of the hall, which 
is three thousand. Mark Hambourg, who had not been 
heard here for many years, seems somewhat to have 
changed his tactics, his well-remembered boisterousness 
having given place to a calmer and more convincing style 
of playing. He took the greatest care with the Beethoven 
C major Sonata, Op. 2, No. 3. Moritz Rosenthal, who is 
almost unknown at Toronto, gave one of the most 
thoroughly enjoyable recitals of the year. His miraculous 
technique does not for a moment hamper him either as 
musician or as artist. He played the Beethoven 
Appassionata as we seldom hear it done—with unquestion- 
able authority. 

The Chamber Music Society arranged a folk-song and 
dance evening, and the programme included some early 
harpsichord music. Mr. Murray Davey, of the Hambourg 
Conservatory, sang groups of old British and Basque 
melodies ; a class of dancers from the Kegal Road School 
interspersed sets of four-, six-, and eight-part figures ; and 
Madame Mabel Prestwich Harrison chose representative 
works of Lulli, Rameau, and Couperin (//s). 

The last of Mr. J. Campbell McInnes’s ‘ Nine o’Clock’ 
recitals was devoted to a paper on ‘Modern Song,’ with 
musical examples. Vaughan Williams’s cycle of sonnets by 
Rossetti, Zhe House of Life, was followed by groups of 
songs by contemporary Canadian composers—Dr. Healey 
Willan (Keats’s sonnet 7o S/ee4), Dr. Ernest MacMillan, 
and Mr. Leo Smith. 
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The Oratorio Society (Dr. Edward Broome) produced 
The Messiah at its annual concert, using a local orchestra 
and soloists, with the exception of the bass, Mr. Fred 
Patton, who came from New York. At the time of 
writing the Canadian Operatic Society, under the direction 
of Messrs. George and Reginald Stewart, is giving a 
successful week of 7he Geisha at the Princess’s. 

Alberto Salvi, harp, Claud Biggs, pianoforte (Hart 
House Sunday Evening Concerts), and Madame Gwladys 
Jones-Morgan, a prominent Welsh soprano, have been 
heard in recital. Lc. FE. 


VIENNA 


ZEMLINSKY’S ‘DER ZWERG’ 

For the story of er Zwerg, M. Zemlinsky has gone, not 
for the first time, to Oscar Wilde. It is a free adaptation 
of The Birthday of the Infanta, with a princess eighteen years 
old—for operatic purposes—and a dwarf of * perhaps twenty 
years—perhaps as old as the sun.’ Wilde’s little Infanta 
becomes a hysterical young Strindbergian female, and the 
temptation becomes a morbid Freudian affair. Happily the 
music catches none of the hysteria. What Zemlinsky has 
set to music is not the story of the cruel Infanta, but the 
drama of the poor hunchback. To one /e‘tmotif of the 
princess the dwarf has three. The music is that of a highly- 
cultured musician who has mastered his craft. Zemlinsky’s 
score is not ‘ modern’—not the sort that Arnold Schonberg 
(his brother-in-law) would write. It may be intellectual 
rather than elemental in places, but its subtile, lyric beauty 
and high artistictasteareadmirable. Zemlinsky’s treatment 
of themes is as excellent as his command of orchestral 
colouring. 

The performance, under Karl Alwin, and with Aagaard- 
Oestvig and Maria Rajdl in the leading rdles, was highly 
satisfactory. But the outward circumstances which 
accompanied the premiere, and chiefly the passive resistance | 
practices of the Staatsoper management, were truly 
humiliating. * Nemo propheta in patria’ is nowhere more 
true than in Austria. 


COMPOSERS 


The first Symphony of Eduard Erdman, which was heard 
recently, suggests a more modera Richard Strauss of the 
early days. Rugged, virile force, rather than polished 
smoothness, is as evident in Erdman’s music as it is in his 
pianoforte playing. By way of contrast we had an exhibi- | 
tion of Henri Marteau as a dilettante composer in a number | 
of instrumental, vocal, and chamber works, The strikingly | 
unoriginal and sentimental Sch//dfieder—which Heinrich 
Rehkemper sang excellently, with the composer inter- 
preting the violas obbligato part—were a forceful example of 
“Virtuosenmusik ’ : a variant of the ill-fated ‘ Kapellmeister- 
musik,’ 

The second of the monthly concerts given by the Vienna 
group of the I.S.C.M. proved encouraging in its outward 
aspect. Attendance was so large that many visitors had 
to be turned away. The programme included four 
interesting songs from Paul Hindemith’s Op. 16, a new 
Sonata for oboe and pianoforte by Hugo Kauder, who, 
along with Egon Kornauth, counts among the most sincere 
and moderately modern of the younger Vienna composers 
(Kornauth’s latest work, a melodious Pianoforte Trio, was 
heard on another occasion); four posthumous and hitherto 
unheard duets for female voices, by Max Reger; and a 
number of pianoforte pieces from Zoltan Kodaly’s Op. 3. 
These, though of earlier date, revealed more of the present- 
day Kodaly than his Violoncello Sonata, Op. 4, which 
Friedrich Buxbaum had previously performed in connection 
with Tibor Szatmari, a Hungarian pianist. It is a grateful 
and rhapsodical piece, but still entangled in the Debussyan 
idiom. The slow movement from Kodaly’s Sonata for 
violoncello solo, very well played by Joachim Stutschewsky, 
from Zurich, repeated the success which it had had at the 
last Salzburg Festival. Krenek’s Salzburg Quartet was 
again played by the Amar-Hindemith Quartet, with a 
fluency and a balance of dynamic effect which rendered this 
difficult work lucid to an astonishing degree. 














—an unusual 


librettist of Vo/anfa) is writing the book. 


CONDUCTORS AND SOLOISTS 
Paul von Klenau and Rudolf Nilius have been alternately 
filling the place of Ferdinand Léwe with the Konzertverein 
during the latter’s illness. One of the few novelties 
promised for this year’s series has been a Aerry Serenade 
by the Reger pupil, Josef Haas, which proved solid but 
colouriess and uninspired music of the cumbersome German 
sort. Another competitor for Léwe’s place seems to be 
Erich Kleiber, a Viennese conductor now prominently 
engaged with the Berlin Opera, whose all-Beethoven débiit 
programme compelled admiration, especially for the 
delicate dynamic shadings in the <A//egretto movement 
of the Seventh. 

| 





Knappertsbusch, from Munich, is one of the two con- 
| ductors chosen to divide between themselves the inheritance 
| of Wilhelm Furtwingler, who is but a rare guest at Vienna 

this season. The majority of the recent orchestral concerts 
were directed by several hitherto unknown conductors, and, 
| be it said, with great success. Frank Waller, an American, 
conducted Mahler’s fourth Symphony to the satisfaction of 
the composer’s widow, and created a splendid impression 
with Vaughan Williams’s interestingly archaic Fantasy on a 
theme of Tallis, for two string orchestras. His record also 
| included a rather Straussian Ha)azera, by Louis Aubert, 
|) the Frenchman, and a number of works similarly new to 
| Vienna. A two days’ Tchaikovsky Festival, with an 
interesting and far from hackneyed programme, was con- 
| ducted by Dr. S. Rumschisky, the learnéd and dignified 
Russian artist domiciled in London, who on this occasion 
intensified the excellent impression created here last year. 
His success was such as to result in an invitation for him to 
replace Franz Schalk as conductor of a subscription concert 
honour. Eugen Pabst, from Hamburg, 
introduced a new Aovsertstick for pianoforte and orchestra, 
written especially for and marvellously played by Paul 
Wittgenstein, a remarkable one-armed pianist for whom 
Franz Schmidt has composed Variations on a theme of 





| Beethoven, and for whom Erich Wolfgang Korngold is now 


writing a Pianoforte Concerto for one hand alone, with 
orchestra. 

Walter Gieseking, the marvellous German pianist, had a 
series of triumphs in Marx's mastodonic Romantic Piano- 
forte Concerto, in the Emperor Concerto, and in his own 
recital. His novelty was an amusing l%ennese Rhapsody by 
Castelnuovo- Tedesco, in the three movements of which the 
same theme appears in three different and witty disguises— 
as a parodistic SAizedermeter Waltz, as a humorous 
Serenade, and as a weird Fox-trot labelled J/emento mort, 
The last-named apparently clokes a sarcasm against what 
was once considered ‘the dying city.’ More than usual 
success fell to Rudolf Serkin, the one time child-prodigy 
and now a pianist of excellent qualities. Philip Scharf, 
a young American violinist, attracted attention for his 
small but beautiful tone and a more than ordinarily 
developed musicianly style, and Rudolf Kolisch broke the 
tiresome routine of hackneyed violin programmes by a per- 
formance of Weber’s Four Pieces, and of the Cinema Fantasy 
on themes from Milhaud’s Ze bauf sur le toit—a clever 
but too extended parody on contemporary ‘ movie’ music 
with its cloyingly sentimental strains and trashy dance 
rhythms, and on the virtuoso style of its exponents. 

The survival of the virtuoso mannerism even in our 
musicially advanced era was forcibly demonstrated by 
Jan Kubelik who, after an absence of several years, returned 
to Vienna matured in age but not in style. The Beethoven 
Concerto is even to-day as far removed from his purely 
technical—and not always infallibly finished—playing as 
ever it was. An almost sensational success, however, was 
achieved by Eddy Brown, the American violinist, who gave 
an unusually virile and sonorous reading of the Mendelssohn 
Concerto. A similarly enthusiastic and deserved reception 
was accorded to Emanuel Feuermann, a stupendous young 
’cellist who left Vienna several years ago as a mere boy, 
but now showed himself a finished master in the Haydn 
Concerto, under Knappertsbusch. 

KORNGOLD’S NEW QUARTET 
Korngold is also at work upon a new opera for which 


Hans Miiller (anonymous collaborator in Dée /ote Stadt and 
Korngold’s 
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| 
latest work to have its first performance was his String | dramatic character, is suitably ushered in by the interrupted 































































Quartet, ‘Op. 16, written for and played for the first time cadence (ff) at bar 62. This chord, though identical op : 
by the Rosé Quartet. It proved a fortunate experience, for, | the pianolorte with the last inversion of the dominant 7th ‘ 
unless all signs fail, it marks Korngold’s departure from his | in C is, as the notation indicates (E sharp, not F natural), 

former methods of playing on superficial, all-too grateful | the last inversion of the augmented 6th (German 6th) in the 

melodies to the detriment of sincerity and depth. The new| key of B. This chord occurs on the flattened 6th of the key, 1 
Quartet steers clear of out-of-place sentimentalism, and | and containsa major 3rd, perfect 5th, and augmented 6th—in t 
sacrifices daintiness for earnestness and dignity. Merelythe|the present example: G natural, B, D natural, E sharp, C 
last movement of the four is, perhaps, a relapse into some| It resolves—in B minor—at bar 67. The tonic major is 

of the old, exaggerated exuberance which marred Korngold’s | not definitely reached till the final bar. The last two a 
recent chamber music and vocal compositions. The Quartet | chords constitute a plagal cadence, with the minor 3rd d 
abounds in persistent sevenths, which are distinctly | (G natural) of the subdominant chord. Observe that the first f 
the composer’s own, and—in the second and best movement | six quavers of the passage commencing in bar 65 are 

—in some original chromatics. The third movement, | identical in outline with the demisemiquaver groups in bars f 
which treats the theme in the manner of a Fugato accom- | 63 and 64, ) 


panied by many pizvicato effects, is of a rugged and unique 
humour heretofore unknown in this composer. 


| [An analysis of this kind is outside the scope of the 

} 

| 
Paut BECHERT. | 

| 


column, and we shall not repeat the offence. —Zad/‘¢or. } I 
Q.—Will you kindly clear up the following difficulty for J 
me? The fingering of the third bar of the trill in Tartini’s t 
Trillo del diavolo (Peters edition) seems quite impossible, t 
I 

t 

I 


Obituary. 


nor can I devise another. One finger plays A on theG 
We regret to record the following deaths : 


string, second and third fingers are trilling, so that there is 
MapaMe ConsTaxnce Youncer (Mrs. H._ F.| only one finger left (the fourth) for D, D, F.—H. J.S. 
Delevingne) at the age of sixty-nine. Well-known for| A.—The solution is quite simple. Play A and F in the 
many years as an excellent teacher of singing, she began | first position; move on to the second at D and F ; return te ( 
her musical career at the Royal Academy of Music in the first at the next A and F. The trill will then be 1 
the ‘seventies under Sir John Goss, Walter Macfarren. played with second and third fingers on A and F ; first and 
Wallworth, Signor Gilardoni, &c., going later to Germany | second on D and F. No other fingering is possible. The 


and France. In 1880 she was appointed pianoforte figure 3 on D means the second position, 


professor at the Guildhall School of Music, a position she | (.—Please give me titles, &c., of one or two of the best 
-sione SXo. a vez F arriage She | 4 “yes 4 <i g . 
resigned in ISS, a year or two alter her marriage. She! 1494s on ‘ Musical Appreciation.’—F. N. 
returned there, however, in 1906, as professor of singing, | 4.—We know nothing better in its way than W. }. 
remaining until 1914, from which time up to the date of |, *y). , ag — corm. a 1 
her death she devoted herself to private tuition Fonelt'’s Bloments 7 nial Apprekie, suaeaty 
Liege ; : : | published by Novello (2s. 6¢.). Owing to its thoughtful 
SAMUEL CoRBETT, of Parkstone, Dorset, aged seventy | discussion of various zsthetic problems it demands more t 
one. He wasa native of Wellington, Shropshire. Despite | from the reader than do most books of the kind, and we ( 
the handicap of blindness almost from birth, he early} count that a point in its favour. Too often the tendency is ; 
obtained the Fellowship diploma of the R.C.O., and later | to spoon-feed the reader. Excellent, too, in their different 
} 


to its medium, that you cannot call him other than one 
the great composers, although the term ‘great’ is usually 
| reserved for such as have produced orchestral and choral 
| works on a large scale. The only approach to agreement ' 
is in regard to a group of (say) the six greatest. A gathering f 
of experts would probably give us Bach, Handel, Mozart, 
Beethoven, Wagner—and would then proceed to quarrel % 
to the sixth place. : 


took the degree of Mus. Doc., at Cambridge. His chief | ways are 4 Musical Pilerim’s Progress, by J. D. M. Rorke 1 
appointments were at St. Mary’s, Bridgenorth; All Saints’, (Milford 4s. 6a.), and On Listening to Music, by E. Markham ( 
Derby ; Holy Trinity, Bournemouth ; and Nantwich. | Lee (Kegan Paul, 2s, 6d.) ; and there are others. If you have 
| a gramophone, you Pay find Percy 9 gee — t ‘ 
> - _ . _ a | Listen by Means of the Gramophone useful, despite the fact of ‘ 
Auswers to Correspondents its being designed primarily for school use. Mr. Scholes’s 
Questions must be of general musical interest. Thev must | Complete Book of the Great Musicians is also a school book ( 
he stated simply and briefly, and if several are sent, each | that may well be used by not-far-advanced grown-ups. ( 
must be written on a separate slip. We cannot undertake t | Q.—Who is the greatest composer, not according to 
rr yr | public opinion, but as agreed by experts ?—F, T. 
V.—Please arrange the following Beethoven Sonatas in | 4.—Ask us another! Experts agree on this point no 
order of difficulty: Op. 2, Nos. I and 2; Op. 13; Op. 27, | more than on anything else. Howcan they? There can bk 
No. 2; Op. 573; Op. 90.—L.F.T. | no comparison, and therefore no decision concerning 
A,.—Commencing with the simplest, the following order} composers who work in widely different fields. For : 
would probably agree with the experience of most players: | example, Chopin left an amount of music small in bulk, ané i 
Op. 2, No, 1; Op. 2, No. 2; Op. 13; Op. 90; Op. 27, almost all written for the pianoforte. Yet his work is » 
No, 2; Op. 57. —— so fine in workmanship, and so perfectly adapted 
| 


V.—Please give an analysis of Chopin’s Nocturne in 
B major, Op. 32, No. I.—NEMO. 

1.—Broadly speaking, this work falls into two parts, 
followed by a Coda. The first part, mainly in the key of 
the tonic, comes toa perfect close in that key at bar 20. | 
In the second part the predominating keys are the dominant 
(F sharp), D sharp minor, and G sharp minor. At bar 


62 an interrupted cadence leads into the Coda. But what does & matter, anyway! 
The movement opens with an eight-bar sentence con-| (,—(1.) How should ‘Alleluya’ be sung? Please give t 
sisting of twofour-bar phrases. The first of these is really a| key-words for second and fourth syllables. (2.) Last ’ 
two-bar phrase repeated, and the second, aftera modulation | Sunday my boys sang in tune until the last hym ' 
to D sharp minor, ends with a perfect close in the tonic. | (295 A. & M.), when they sharpened. Can you explait, { 
A four-bar phrase on a dominant pedal—again a two-bar | and suggest a remedy ? : 
phrase repeated—leads to a repetition of the first eight bars. A.—(1.) We know nothing against the ordinary English 
The second part opens with a new subject in the key of the} pronunciation ‘ Ah-lee-loo-ya.’ 7 
dominant (F sharp). Note that bars 25 and 26 are a (2.) Sharpening arises from a variety of causes, and 


repetition of bars 21 and 22 in the relative minor key | without knowing the cause we cannot suggest a cure. Here ; 
(D sharp). A full close in G sharp minor occurs at bar 30, | it was probably due to the ‘lie’ of the tune (O guanla ‘ 
and then we meet with the phrase on the dominant pedal | gva/ia)—rather low, with a climax at the end of the second f 
which occurs in the first part (bars 8-12), only now in the| line that would tempt boys to force the tone, especially ; 
key of G sharp minor, 


A perfect cadence in B major at | boys with open-air and liberty five minutes ahead of them, 4 
bar 41 is followed by a repetition of the whole of the| was the case with yours. The best all-round remedy against 
foregoing material from bar 21. The Coda, which is of a | out-of-tune singing is a careful training of the ear with the 
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int in view. We have even heard of boys being trained | T 
=~ in and out of tune at will—a daring step, but, we | CONTENTS. Pact 
understand, justified by results. - A Talk with Sir Alexander Mackenzie on ws 200 
Q.—Is it possible to obtain gramophone records from a| The Conductor and his Fore-runners. VII.—The 
lending library? In country districts such a facility would Dawn of Modern Conducting. By William 
be a boon, as a would-be-purchaser has no means of trying} Wallace (concluded) . si j : ic, 
over ?—H. I. Ludwig van Beethoven. By Alexander Brent Smith 14 
A.—We inquired of H.M.V., and were told that there Ad Libitum, By ‘ Feste’ =i ane «« 2a 
are no libraries of the kind. We understand, however, the} Some New York Organists and their Organs. By 
difficulties of country clients are met, so far as possible, by H. C. Colles ... aw <a ; ante .. 221 
full replies to inquiries in regard to any particular record. New Light on Early Tudor Composers. XXX. 


Q.—I understand that many beautiful new songs had 
developed from folk-songs being wrongly remembered. Can 
you give me an example?—F. E, A. 

A.—A song of the kind would be an accident, and 
beautiful new songs are rarely born that way. We think 
you have not quite grasped the proposition. Surely it was 
this: Folk-songs, being handed down orally, are liable to 
tricks of memory on the singer’s part. 
may have many variants. Often a variant, arrived at 
through slips of memory (or, more likely, through deliberate 
modifications) is much more beautiful than the original. 


0.—(1.) Please give me biographical notes on Balfour 
Gardiner and his music, suitable for a lecture-recital.— 
W. W. J. 

A.—Too big a question for this column. Turn up Grove 
for biography. A complete discussion of Balfour Gardiner’s 
pianoforte music, by Miss Katharine Eggar, appeared in the 
Music Teacher of December, 1923. This, with an examina- 
tion of News from Whydah, Cargoes, Ez ening, « in old song 
resung, and others of his choral ‘works, will give you ample | 
material, 


Q.—We have a gramophone in our school, and I want 
the children to hear the best examples of (a) Violin playing ; 
(4) String Quartet; (c) Vocal Solos, irrespective of 
nationality of singers or characte i 

A.—We cannot guarantee to name the best of anything, 
but the following are so good that they will be hard to beat : 
(a) Heifetz, Aondo in G, Mozcart-Kreisler (H.M.V.); 
(6) Haydn’s E flat Quartet, played by the English String 
Quartet (Columbia, on two records); (c) Soprano: Galli- 
Curci, in Una voce poco fa (H.M.V.); Contralto: Leila 
Megane, in Aguas Det, Bizet ; Tenor: Caruso, Omébra mai fu 
(H.M.V.); Bass: Malcolm McEachern in Zhe Calf of 
Gold and IV? a hundred pipers (olian Vocalion). 





mMiscctlancous, 
Another member of the gifted Harrison family is to make 
her first appearance at Eolian Hall, on Tuesday afternoon 
March II. This is Miss Monica Harrison, who is a singer, 


and who will be associated at this concert with her sister, | EXTRA SUPPLEMENT given with this Mankin: 


inthem. 


Miss Margaret Harrison. 

Miss Harriet Cohen is giving a Bach evening at| 
Wigmore Hall on March 26, when she will have the | 
assistance of a small orchestra, conducted by Mr. Julius | 
Harrison, in the D minor Concerto for clavier. Her solos | 
will comprise the Chromatic Fantasia and Fugue; and a} 
group of Organ Chorales arranged by Busoni, Reger, W: alter | 
Rummel, and Harriet Cohen. 


Dr. C. H. Moody has been presented with a cheque for | the Office, 160, 


£100 at a meeting held to commemorate the conferring on | 
him of the Doctor's degree. The Bishop of Ripon made | 
the presentation, and many eulogies of Dr. Moody’ s work | 
were delivered. The cheque itself was unusual, in that it | 
was handsomely illuminated, drawn up on vellum, and 
framed. 

Purcell’s Dido and .7-neas will be performed by the 
Bermondsey Settlement Musical Society at Rotherhithe 
Town Hall on February 28 and 29 and March 1, at 8, 
Tickets (25., Is., 6d.) may be obtained from the Secretary, | 
Bermondsey Settlement, S.E.6. Rotherhithe Town Hall | 
sounds a long way off, but it is easily reached by Tram 68 | 
from Waterloo, and Tram 70 and Bus 47 from London | 
Bridge. All these pass the door. 

The Novello Choir will give a programme of part- -songs | 
and madrigals on April 10, at 8, at Bishopsgate Institute. | 
The soloist will be Miss Dorothy Robson. | 


As a result, a song | 


| 








Richard Edwards, By W. 
Built to Music. By Mrs. 
What — with 

Pulver — a 
Rheinberger’s Organ Son: “s ise By Harvey Grace 
Boughton and A/fest?s. By Richard Binns 
Education Committee’s Report on British Music 
Mr. W. W, Cobbett, on the Need of General Culture 

for Musicians ... 

Occasional Notes 

The Musician’s Bookshelf 

Wireless Notes. By * Ariel’ 

Gramophone Notes. By ‘ Discus’ 

Church and Organ Music 
Royal College of Organists se 
A ‘Criticism’ of the R.¢ 

Examinations 
Seventy Years of Service 
Letters to the Editor 
Sharps and Flats 
The Amateurs’ Exchange 
Sixty Years Ago... 

Royal Institution Lectures 


H. Grattan Flood 
Frank Liebich 


Welsh Music? By Jeffrey 


Is 


°.O. Choir-Training 


Gervase Elwes Fund for Musicians 
Parsifal at Covent Garden 

Dame Ethel Smyth’s Mass at Birmingham 
Royal Academy of Music 


Roya! College of Music 
Trinity College of Music 
London Concerts 
Competition Festival Record 
Music in the Provinces ... 
Music in Ireland 
Musical Notes from 
Obituary ... 
Answers to Corre sponden its 
Miscellaneous 


Abroad .. fs 


Music. 
“Ye humble souls, that seek the Lord.’ Easter 
Anthem, By H. A. CHAMBERS 


* Why seek ye the living among the dead?” Easter « 


By Alfred Hollins. 
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SPECIAL NOTICE. 


To ensure insertion in their proper positions, 
Advertisements for the next issue should reach 


Wardour Street, London, 
not later than 
TH RSDA re 


MARCH 20 (FIRST Post). 


W. 1, 








THE MUSICAL TIMES 


CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS :— 


=— | 
Two Lines ons eee eee coe eve 030 
Three Lines... eee ove coe 034 
For every additional Line on ° ° © o10 
One inch (displayed) . eee oes eee o10 0 
Half a Column ... ove ove eee 200 
A Column ove eee ove ove ove 400 
A Page ... ose cee ove cee - 710 oO 





Special Pages (Cover, &c.) by arrangement 
A remittance should be sent with every Advertisement. 
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DURING THE LAST MONTH. 
Published by NOVELLO & CO., LIMITED. 








“HAMBERS, H. A.—**‘ Ye humble souls, that seek 

the Lord.” Easter Anthem. (No. 073, 72e Mustca 
Times.) 2d, 

-ARKE, HAMILTON.—‘‘To the Audience.’ 


Humorous Part-song, arranged for T.1T.n.B. (No. 
592, ** The Orpheus.”) 4d. 
AVENPORT, F. W.—Stabat Mater. Unaccom- 
panied (Juartet for s.s.A.A. (No. 487, Novellu’s 
Trios, ‘Juartets, &c., for female voices.) 4d. 


| UCKWORTH, F. *The sweetest Name on earth.” 
Anthem. 4d. 
ae, & Magnificat a N Dimittis 


OHNSON, J. 
j ] Na. 
“*CHOOL SONGS. Published in two forms. 4. Voice 
~~ Parts in Staff and Tonic Sol-fa Notations, with Piano- 
forte Accompaniment (S8vo). RB. Voice Parts only, in 


Tonic Sol-fa Notation. B. 
No. 1249. ‘* Phillisis my only Joy.” 
Composed by J. W. Hoprs; 
**The March of the Cameron 
Men.” Air by Mary M. 
CAMPBELL. Unaccompanied 
Trios for S.A. B. 2d. — 
No. 1373. ‘“*‘ My ladv wind.” Two-part 
Song. Composed by ADAM 
Cars! 4d, — 
“CHOOL MUSIC REVIEW, No. 381, contains the 
S following music in both notations.—‘‘Or let the 
merry bells ring round.” Air from ‘‘L’Allegro.”” Music 
by Handel. ‘“‘The Lame Fox,” ‘‘ Fly, Little Birdie,” 
and ‘‘Round our Schoolroom.” Game Songs, composed 


by W. B. OLDs, 


2d. 
_ INIC SOL-FA PUBLICATIONS : 
G. RATH BONE.—“*‘ The Pied Piper of Hamelin.” 


Cantata for Soprano, Solo, and Chorus (mainly 
in two parts). 


: INIC SOL-FA SERIES: 


Is, 


No. 2444 Dirge. VPart-song for T. 17.8. R. 
ETHEL Boyce 2d. 
we THOMAS.—‘‘ Ha, ha! this world doth 
pass.” Arranged for Men’s Voices, by JOHN 
E. West. (No. 504, ‘“* The Orpheus.”) 4d. 


PUBLISHED 
GRAY 


FOR 


THE NEW 


K 


i. WW CO., YORK. 
OUNTZ, R.—‘‘ The Village Blacksmith.” 
for Soprano and Alto Chorus. $1.00 (4s,), 


EMARE, E. 


Cantata 


H.—Organ Transcriptions :— 


** All through the night.” 50 cents (2s.). 
{Old Welsh Melody). 
3elieve me, if all those endearing young charms.” 
(THOMAS Moore). 50 cents. (2s.). 
** My pretty Jane.” 


“ec 


50 cents (2s.). 


““When Johnny comes marching home.” 50 cents 
(2s. ). 

““When you and I were young, Maggie.” 50 cents 
(2s.). 


B.—Communion Service in F. 


l INDSAY, S. 
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i Pedals, 246 Pipes, 6 Stops, hand and electric blower, fitted up 


CYRIL W. MILLER 


OFFICE OF “ TENEBR-E” 


DIRECTIONS FOR SINGING 


THE 


“THE PASSION” 
USE IN THE CHURCH OF ENGLANI 
One SI} ng and Sixpence 
London: Noverto anp Company, Limited. 


THE DAY DRAWS ON WITH 


GOLDEN LIGHT. 


ANTHEM FOR EASTER 


GEOFFREY SHAW. 


Price THREEPENCE 


London: NovELto anp Company, Limited. 





TRINITY COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 


CHORAL EXHIBITIONS 
For ALTO, TENOR, axp BASS, 


each of £50 per annum, tenable for not more than tu 
years, are offered for Open Competition. 


ree 


Candidates should send in their applications before 
March 15th, 1924, to The Dean of Chapel. 


RGANIST and CHOIRMASTER WANTED 


for Ferme Park Baptist Church, Hornsey, N.8. Organ shortly 
to be re-constructed. Salary upto £50 for competent man. Apply 
giving full, details, to the Deacon's Secretary, Mr. Sidney 


Shortland, 15, Albany Road, Stroud Green, N.4 











( RGANIST.—WANTED a thoroughly qualified 

ORGANIST and CHOIRMASTER for St. Mark's Church 
(Dundela), Belfast. Applications, stating qualifications and 
required, should be made before March 15, to the Hon. Secretary 
of the Select Vestry, Clonallon, Strandtown, Belfast. 


salary 


PARiISs CHURCH, HALIFAX.—WANTED, 

ORGANIST, who must reside in Halifax, and who will al 
act as Choirmaster for Halifax Parish Church. Salary at the rate 
£150 per annum. Applications in the first instance, and copie 
testimonials, to be sent in writing, addressed to The Right Reveren 
Bishop Frodsham, D.D., The Vicarage. Halifax, not later than Maren 
sth, 1924. Particulars of the duties will be sent on application 





- a 


ADY L.R.A.M., A.R.C.M., would be pleased to 


“ BUY small TEACHING CONNECTION (Pianoforte | 
Singing), in London or within easy distance. ** X. Y. z.,"' c/o Novell 
& Co., Ltd., 160, Wardour Street, W.1 


*PLENDID One-Manval PIPE ORGAN, with 


ik, with glass folding-docrs. £110. Apply, 24, Ordell Road, Bow, E 
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No. 918. NOVELLO’S OCTAVO ANTHEMS. Price (4d.). 


WHY SEEK YE THE LIVING AMONG 
THE DEAD? 


ANTHEM FOR EASTER 





St. Luke xxiv. 5; St. John xx. 13; 
St. Luke xxiv. 6,7; Isaiah lii. 9; 


Fy yoy ALFRED HOLLINS. 


COMPOSED BY 





Loxvon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Limitep; New Yorx: THE H.W. GRAY CO., Sore AGents ror THE U S.A. 





; SoLo OR ALL SoPRANos. 
— Andante tranquillo. _pn TT TR EL. 
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They have ta- ken a-way my Lord, and I know not where they have laid Him. 
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